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PREFACE. 



The following Short Inquiry is an humble 
attempt to awaken the attention of the 
public to a very important subject ; in which 
every individual is most deeply concerned ; 
though its consideration has been hitherto 
too much confined to the particular depart- 
ments of law, and political (economy. 

An endeavour has been made to treat it 
in a manner, that will convey general in- 
formation, and enable every man of sound 
sense, and liberal education, to form a fair 
estimate of the expediency, or inexpediency 
of a system, which has been hitherto upheld 
in some measure by the respect due to its 
origin and antiquity; which has been found 
to produce some inconvenience ; and which 
it is now high time should either be entirely 
got rid of, or finally settled upon known 
and fixed principles. 
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Though a very decided part has certainly 
been taken upon the question, according to 
the strong conviction of the author's mind ; 
should the arguments which have convinced 
him, be deficient in producing that effect 
on the minds of others ; they are referred 
to writers who inculcate a different system 
of policy, and offer remedies founded upon 
opposite principles. 

The book is by no means presented to the 
public as a perfect work : not that the author 
has had the presumption to lay it before 
them, without bestowing a reasonable degree 
of pains on its construction ; and rendering 
it capable (as far as in him lay) of attaining 
one great object of his wishes : viz. as ex- 
tensive a circulation as possible among the 
judicious and well-educated part of the com- 
munity ; — convinced that a very general 
knowledge of the real state of the case, 
must precede any effectual steps for its ame- 
lioration. The following pages must however 
be considered as a mere outline; for in truth, 
a full consideration of all the great political 
questions, which have a bearing upon the 
subject; would fill as many volumes as 
there are chapters in this. It is from this 
jliffusedness of the subject perhaps, joined 
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to the intricacy arising from the relative 
share each particular question should be 
allowed to have, in determining the gene- 
ral expediency of the Poor Laws ; that so 
little has yet been written upon that expe- 
diency ; or upon the general political effects 
they have hitherto produced. That little too 
is entirely on one side, and as it is humbly 
conceived, founded upon principles, which, 
though professed to be of general applica- 
tion, are extremely confined both in that 
respect, and in their origin. 

The author is far from infagining that he 
ftas perfectfy succeeded in an attempt, itt 
which so many others may have failed ; or 
which they may have declined from a sense 
of its difficulty. His utmost ambition is so 
to have stated the principal arguments, which 
produced conviction in his own mind, as to 
rouse the attention of others, who have 
greater abilities and information than a pri- 
vate country gentleman can pretend to ; and 
to inducie them to ' turn the force of their 
superior talents, to the investigation of a 
most interesting subject ; which he is firmfjr 
persuaded? is very closely interwoven witfr 
the wd&re *ntf existence of hrhr country. 

a 2 
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Neither - does -he make the slightest pre- 
tensions, to any new or important discoveries 
in political oeconomy. Those, who have made 
that department of science their particular 
study, will very possibly find themselves not 
tinacquainted with the substance of some of his 
arguments, though their application may not 
perhaps have occurred before. But let them 
recollect, that few who are engaged in the ac- 
tive scenes of life, and upon whose minds it is 
necessary to produce conviction, before any 
public measure can be generally counte- 
nanced, have leisure or inclination to ascend 
into the higher paths of analytical reasoning. 
The same arguments therefore may be new 
to them, and very necessary in a work in- 
tended for general perusal ; which would be 
misplaced, because entirely superfluous, in 
one intended for the exclusive contemplation 
of the studious* 

• * 

* * 

With respect to the style of the composi- 
tion, it becomes the author to say little. His 
pursuits in life are not favourable to the at- 
tainment of elegant writing ; nor is the sub- 
ject capable of much embellishment. In the 
statement of opinions, which may possibly be 
controverted, it has been likewise often found 
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necessary to guard his meaning against mis- 
take, by inserting more members into a sen- 
tence, and drawing the periods to a greater 
length, than the strict rules of modern com- 
position may allow. But he has endeavoured 
upon the whole to provide, that the reader's 
attention shall be as Httle fatigued, as the 
pature of the subject (in many parts neces- 
sarily dry) would admit. Should this endea- 
vour not have succeeded to his wish, he 
must only request his readers to recollect the 
interesting nature of the end proposed ; and 
to let that supply, in their estimation, all 
minor deficiencies in the means employed. 

"" It has been found necessary, consist- 
ently with the opinions advanced in the 
course of the work, to differ materially 
from those contained in an Essay on the 
Principle of Population, published about, 
three years ago*. The author of that very 
ingenious and useful work is nevertheless 
entreated to believe, that the highest respect 
is entertained, both for the intentions, and 
ability, with which he has performed his 

* By the Reverend Mr. Malthus, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 



task. His general principles seem jast, and 
their application in many eases might no 
doubt be extremely beneficial. They are 
moreover fortified and ffkrstratcd with such 
a body of useful and entertaining informa* 
lion, applicable to the purposes of the poK- 
tieal ^economist in all ages * ; that it would 
be no presumption to expect hrs book to 
continue one of the most highly valued 
in that important department of science, 
long after the more ephemeral productions 
of those, who differ with him on detached 
points of practice, are neglected and for- 
gotten. 

. That his system would lead a country under 
certain circumstances* from a state of na- 
ture to a higher degree of morality and hap- 
piness, than has ever yet existed in the 
;worki, seems not improbable. And if the. 
application of it to this country is resisted* 
it is only because, in the estimation of the 
author of this Inquiry, England has already 
advanced so &r in an aajtificiil system* of 
society* and its existence so. much depends 

# Considerable use has been made of the information 
txratamed in flfr. Malthus's Esvayin the foflbwing work ; for 
which the author cannot but fcel very grateful. 
.3 
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upon a continuance of that system; that 
any attempt to alter it, according to the 
principles laid down in the Essay, must im- 
mediately produce greater evils, than could 
be compensated wen by the full enjoyment 
of those advantages, of which such attempt 
would only hold out a distant prospect. 

Witb tttipect to the manner in whkfh this 
djfftl'eooe of opinion has been conducted; 
the author of the Essay has given too many 
proofs of the manly sincerity, and benevolent 
intentions with which he wrote, to be of- 
fended at the freedom, which should always 
jttign in discussions, having no other object 
than the discovery of truth : and which no* 
writer, whose heart is strongly interested in 
his subject, can well avoid, in stating argu- 
ments essential to the full impression of his 
opinions on the minds of his readers : par* • 
ticularly when those opinions are, in hi$ 
judgment, calculated to promote the happi- 
ness, and best interests of bis fella w-crea-* 
iures. 

At all events the author of this Inquiry is 
free to declare, that he has taken no liberty 
^fith the arguments of others, which he does 
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not invite, and entreat tbem to use with his: 
not with any overweening confidence, that 
they can (generally speaking) stand the test 
of a very rigid scrutiny : hut with a most 
Sincere and ardent wish, that in an Inquiry," 
in which the happiness, and welfare of the 
community is so deeply involved, the whole 
truth may be discovered ; that the system of 
the Poor Laws may be either firmly esta- 
blished upon practicable principles, or finally 
rejected. And if he knows his own mind, he 
would be more flattered by the establishment 
of a truth beneficial to his country, ■- arising 
from the discovery of mistakes in his argu*. 
ments ; than from any praise the execution: 
of the work may be thought to deserve. 
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. The first chapter is a statement of the 
subject: the two next, relate to the policy 
of the Poor Laws, as it can be discovered by 
reasoning, and actual experience. The two, 
which follow, contain considerations on the 
humane and moral tendency of the laws;: 
and their effects upon the industry and happi-* 
ness of the subjects upon whom they operate. 
The sixth and eighth have reference to-the 
means, by which the laws become effectual ; . 
that is, to the money raised and expended 
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for the purposes for whicK they were enacted. 
Hie seventh chapter is a t digression upon tljie 
supply of food in England ; which it is hoped 
will bt thought justjfi&hlp, on the ground of . 
its close connexion vjdth the situation and 
comforts of the poor* and with all the means . 
that can be devised, to, increase those com- 
forts; 4 ■ 






Throughout the whole work, the outline 
of various improvements has been suggested. 
Every endeavour has been made to arrange 
them with a view to the principles and policy 
laid 'down and recommended: as well as to, 
that degree of practicable facility, which is 
always to be expected in measures calculated, 
for general operation! They are the result 
of some experience, and much consideration ? 
but their precise natufe arid regulations, (as 
far as room permitted their details) tire not 
presumed to be either die hot that can be 
discovered ; or in every respect so calculated 
to eradicate the existing inconveniences, as a 
well-wisher to his country would desire. In 
fact, the state of society in England is so 
complex, that it is impossible to point out 
any measure of national policy not liable to 
some plausible objections. 

b 
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The suggestions however, such as they 
are, are presented to the reader, as evidently 
pf a nature to be instrumental in remedying 
what is defective, without introducing, as far 
as can be perceived, any serious evils in its 
room. He is requested, in the consideration 
he may be disposed to give them, to bear in 
mind the following observations of a quaint, 
but acute, and ingenious writer*. "Nothinjg 
in this world can be framed so entirely per-, 
feet, but it will have in it some imperfec- 
tions ; I would wish men, in the works of 
others, to examine two things before they 
judjge : whether there be more of what is 
good, than of what is ill, in what they exa- 
mine ? And whether they themselves could 
at first have done it better? To espy the 
inconveniences of a house when built, is 
easy; but to lay the plan well at first, is 
matter of more pate, and speaks the praise 
of a good contriver." 

* Owen Felltham's " Resolves." 
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SHOULD the outlines traced in the fol- 
lowing Work be thought by the Public deserv- 
ing of attention, it is the Author s resolution 
not to stop here, in his attempts to elucidate 
the subjects therein considered. Those there- 
fore, who have turned their inquiries that 
way, are respectfully invited to transmit to 
him any observations, accompanied with facts, 
that may tend either to confirm or impugn 
any part of his opinions. 

Such communications addressed to A. J. P. 
at Mr. Hat chard 's, Bookseller, No. 190, 
Piccadilly, will be thankfully received, and 
duly noticed upon a future occasion. 
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Since this Work has hecil printed off) a 
Treatise on Indigence, &c. has appeared, 
from the pen of Mr. Colquhpun, an able, 
and experienced magistrate of the metropolis. 
It contains a variety of valuable detail, upon 
the relief, employment, and instruction of 
the poor; subjects which are briery* treated 
of in the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
following Inquiry. The author catltiot tmt 
feel much satisfaction, at finding a great 
coincidence of opinion between Mr. Col- 
quhoun, and himself, as to the nature of the 
measures, necessary to place those three im- 
portant offices of the Poor Laws upon their 
proper footing.* Any difference of opinion, 
which may exist between them, as to 1 the 
specific regulations, by which those measures 
may be made efficient, or the extent to #hich 
they should be carried, probably arises out of 
the bias their minds have received, ffoiii the 
different medium, through which they have 
imbibed their ideas upon the subject. 

Mr. Colquhoun is in the daily practice of 
his profession, among the poor of the' me- 
tropolis, the sink of the idleness, and misery, 
and the head-quarters of the profligacy; an<^ 
criminality of the three kingdoms : wtfereaf 

hi 
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^ the author of the following Inquiry is chiefly 

conversant with the poor of counties, where 

.-no extraordinary profligacy, or temptation to 

9 vice exists. The recommendations of both 
may therefore not be inapplicable to their 

... Several scenes of action. 

Should this Inquiry by any chance fall 
into the hands' of those, who have not seen 
Mr. Colquhoun's Treatise, the author strongly 
recommends it to their perusal, as containing 
a very enlarged dissertation on the subjects 
treated of in the fourth and fifth chapters of 
this Inquiry; and many plans that may 
probably be of use in the metropolis and 
large towns ; whose full population evidently 
requires regulations, essentially different from 
those applicable to the thinner population of 
the country. 

With respect to the general principles of 
policy, upon which the Poor Laws rest, and 
the questions immediately arising out of 
them, to the elucidation of which the greater 
part of the following work is devoted ; the 
author feels the less regret at differing from 
Mr. Colquhoun, in almost all the little he 
has advanced upon that part of the subject, 
jls he mentions it but slightly, and does not 
seem to have turned his active mind towards 
it with any great degree of attention. 
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ERRATA. 

*P. t tff. line zz. for " strog" read " tfrwif ." 

P. i*z. line 6. for " 4,234,000/.- read •'4,269,0001."' Mr. Rose states 
the latter sum ; and though the author took the former from the returns 
made to Parliament 9th May 1804, he has such confidence in the accuracy 
of Mr. Rose with respect to figures, that he is willing to suppose, there 
are just grounds for stating the latter sum as the real amount. Perhaps 
the deficient returns may have been afterwards received, and found to 
contain sums exceeding the estimated deficiency, stated in the original 
return. 

P. 225. line 8. for " therefore in the rapid*' read " thtrefim tkt rapid." 

P. 273. note, line 11. fcf" of acres" read " acres" 
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CHAPTER I. 

• . . . ' • 

STATEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. " •* 
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§,i. The great and growing evils arising 
put of the system of, the "Poor JLaws, havexjf 
late years l>een a very general theme of re* 
gret, . reprobation, and complaint, both in 
conversation and writing ; and it must be 
confessed, with some appearance of reason. 
Returns, collected for the. most part with 
great .care,* and deserving of the highest 
praise, have been presented to the House of 
Commons, certifying a very lai^ge gradual 
increase, within the last thirty years, in the 
amount .df the sums levied upon the public, 
under the provisions of those laws ; and other 
documents have clearly ascertained, what is 
obvious to the understanding of every man> 

B 



who considers for a moment the proofs jsx*> 
jsting of our increased population, that the 
number of persqps receiving relief is likewise 
very much eplarMd. 

§ 2. It is certainly natural, that men not 
perfectly acquainted with the detailed ap-r 
plication of the sums raised, and the state of 
the people for whose benefit they are ap- 
plied, nor aware of the real causes of so 
great and rapid an increase,, should suppose 
that it can only have arises from enormous 
abuses : nor is it extraordinary, that an idea 
should, in consequence, . be etetertahssd, that 
fegicat proportion of the lower order*, finding 
they can proctire subsistence witihetrt: ^ortk* 
ing for it, have throtora themselves on IJbczr 
adofe, indtistripus brethren for support; and 
&&t the magistrates) whose diity it ii to see 
that none ate felieved from the public pars*, 
*ut those wh6 &i$ either incapable of labour, 
<»•, if capafelfe, unabte, by their ttfraaet cffi5wt% 
id Wppfttt themselves afid thei* families 
h^Ve been miserably deficient atuJt indflsmhte 
in ths fc*£cmtion of tbii daty, from §#eft 
m^pmiiicm it h equally &&#$&> that rim, 

ttofe reflecting very dpepfy on the &#WttWgW 

{heir ^ttntry fta* hittfetftfc tt*ap*d, aad i* 
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still Ekely to' receive from tht Fotfr Laws, 
shontd arrive at (his conclusion ; that stace 
the amount of the sums raised in virtue of 
them is become an intolerable tardea, tend* 
ing to check industry; and the application of 
those gnms an intolerable abuse; acting only 
as a premium to idleness ; the whole system 
is altogether unworthy of being entertained ; 
and dvery true lover of his country is bound 
to use all possible methods, consistent with 
the public safety, to get rid of it entirely. 

§ $. To these objections others have been 
added very lately, by men of deeper reflee* 
tton and mote extensive argument; who 
prtfdss to deduce their reasons from general 
tod obvious principles, with respect to the 
relative population and produce of the 
if*orW 



u Whosfe observation, with extensive view*, 

Surveys mankind from China to Peru :" 

♦ • 

these persons, having, in the course of theif 
speculations (by applying, as it is humbly 
eaneehred, general principles to partial opera- 

* See Mr. Mafchiufo animated description of the several 
nations of the world, in his Essay on Populatipp. 
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lions), laid down as an axiom, the impos- 
sibility of supporting a larger number of 
people, than the territory they inhabit bears 
food to maintain, thereby arrive at a con- 
clusion with respect to the evil tendency 
of the Poor Laws in England, on the ground, 
that they are calculated to increase the 
number of people, without increasing the 
supply of food for their support ; and that 
this inequality between food and population 
is the parent of all sorts of vice and misery. 

§ 4. These last, it will be observed, ob- 
ject to the principles of policy, on which the 
laws were originally founded, as well as to 
their tendency in point of morals iand hu- 
manity ; and of course must be understood 
to assert, that they have never had a bene- 
ficial effect ; or rather, that the sum of the 
good has been far outbalanced by the evils 
they have produced ; while the former ob- 
jections attach only to the perversions and 
abuses said to be introduced during the lapse 
of ages ; but at the same time seem to assert, 
th^t they are so inveterate and interwoven 

* * - 

in the system, that, not being capable of 
separation from it, the whole should be 
abolished together, 



§ 5. However respectable the authority 
may be which supports either of these opi- 
nions, it will not, it is hoped, be deemed 
presumptuous, in one, by no means unac* 
quainted with the detailed execution of these 
laws, and who has bestowed much anxious 
thought on their general principles, and par*, 
ticular effects upon the welfare and prosperity 
of the country, to give his reasons for en-* 
tertaining an entire dissent from both opi- 
nions; and as complete a conviction, that 
the sum of good produced by the Poor Laws, 
has outweighed an hundred fold any little 
inconveniences which may have accompanied 
them ; that they are no evil, political or 
moral, but quite the contrary; being foupded 
in principles of true policy, and peculiarly 
adapted to forward, and facilitate the best 
interests of the state ; and that the gradual 
increase in the sums raised, and the number 
of people relieved under them, arises almost 
entirely from the great and growing pro- 
sperity they, have been instrumental in pro- 
ducing; and bears no higher proportion to 
the sum total of the produce of the land and 
labour of thp community, than it has done 
since the first commencement of that pro* 
sperity . 
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§ 0. At the same time, it is not meant to 
deny, on the contrary, a hope is entertained 
to establish, that many improvements might 
be made, calculated to reduce the proportion 
which the sum levied actually bears to the 
public wealth ; to render it more effectual in 
attaining the proposed end, and to lighten the 
burden which may remain, by sharing it more 
eqaally among the mass of those benefited by 
the system : for though it cannot be justly con- 
tended to be a great and growing evil as to the 
community in general ; neither perhaps can 
it be denied to be a great and growing bur- 
den on one particular part of it, 

4 7. In the execution of this important 
task, .it will be the author's duty, first, to 
go into a general detail of the principles of 
policy, on which such an institution as the 
Boor Laws may be supposed to rest in 
theory ; which can otaly be done by aii at- 
tentive consideration of its probable effects 
on population, and of the operation those 
effects are calct&ted to have on the state of 
society in general : next, to follow the effects 
of those principles in practice, by an it** 
qury, how far their application has ope* 
rated advantageously, or otherwise, on, fctje 
state of England in "particular ; which can 



^mljr b<i made by * retrospective view of its 
.gdvanpejnent or decline, since the establish- 
jne«t srf those foiws ; pointing out by the 
- waj, the share they are supposed to have 
bad m fe condition. But, ?s the Poor Laws 
do certainly rest upon principles of humanity, 
ajs well as policy, a third inquiry b$ponies 
necessary, before a j?*st opinion can be 
fanned of their general expediency ; namely, 
Jjpw &r they are really calculated, or may be 
rendered capable by improvement, to make 
that part vf the commuqity,- which is the 
object of them, more industrious and moral, 
apd p90feqjv«ntly more happy > 

§ g. If the fair result of these iagqiifes 
#hpi*Ld ty& of producing a convfctioo, tfrat 
the Jaw*, both w principle an4 practice, in 
ppjioy 3»d- hupw»ty» 2re calculated to prp- 
4#PP bea^ftcial consequences ; at least, if the 
ft&ider is «wwk?ced of the cpnti^ry ; he will 
&)it l^$e his time by proceeding further to 
$tf>f& w^ufm recommended for the pjnr- 
ppS£ p£ jipipfoying and confirming a jsysiexp, 
*jvto#i lie jthinkjB bad and perjiiciQus in itself; 
ft is /bjut tipie and labour thr,owp away, to 
fr&ow ihe& $n $>jeqh?g# £ottep pteik; £e 
3f#l #*rg &T* #ct * j^er *pd a ffifW HWrfv 



part, at once to range himself with those 
who wish for an abolition ; and, notwith- 
standing the opinion of the great orator of 
antiquity, who might be justified jn writing 
to his friend, " Neque enim ulla lex est, quae 
non ipsa se sepiat difficultate abrogationis ;" 
arid thoiigh this difficulty is peculiarly ap- 
parent with respect to the Poor Laws; 
yet there is no fear, but that, in this enlight- 
ened country, those arguments, where truth 
and true policy are to be found, will ulti- 
mately prevail in the minds of its inhabitants. 

§ g. If, on the contrary; he should be 
inclined to agree in the general expediency 
of the laws themselves, let him throw aside 
all prejudice in favour of regulations and 
political notions, formed under opposite cir- 
cumstances, and adapted to a different state 
of society; let him proceed with an unbiassed 
mind, coolly to consider the means which 
are, with the greatest deference/ submitted 
to him, as calculated to secure the continu- 
ance, and increase the value of the advan- 
r tages already gained : he will, it is hoped, 
in due time be convinced, that tj|bis end 
can only be attained by a fair and equal 
distribution of the charge necessary to pro- 
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cure the benefit among those who enjoy its 
advantages ; and that even this will not be 
sufficient, without a constant and anxious 
superintendance, to provide against the ir- 
regularities which may be supposed natu- 
rally incident to so complex a system, and 
continual pains to make the most of the re- 
sources provided for its support. 
» 

u Nil sine magno 
" Vita labore dedit jnortalibus." 
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CHAPTER n. 

0f% TtUL 'JCSEEAL POLICY OP SCTCB AM 
m*T1TVTW9 AS THE FOOft JJtf 



5 I ♦ f r is a little singular that the operation 
*A lh* Po<jt Laws upon population, which, 
*4 w+, have neen in the last chapter, is the 
tyt*Uly m them most objected to on the 
g/owl of policy, should be that which will 
f/* Svrt adduced as one of their chief re- 
"/fftffwrjdatkms. The statesmen and philo- 
Wiyhmn of this nation, from the time it first 
Srjf/u% to emerge from darkness and des- 
prtinm, to open its eyes to its true interests, 
aitfi to appreciate its capabilities of pursuing 
i\mm, liave universally inculcated this maxim; 
that a more meritorious act could not be 
performed towards the state, than the rearing, 
or contributing to rear, an effective man to 
tliat age, at which he might begin to be 
actively employed in some useful occupation. 
This maxim has, indeed, been so universally 
allowed, that its truth has been considered 
as granted ; and if, in any undertaking, the 
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object in view was to encourage po- 
pulation, a claim was supposed to be 
established, to public gratitude. Among 
others, it is satisfactory to cite the great 
names -of Bacon and Locke, as authorities 
for this opinion ; for as none were more 
intimately acquainted with the unexplored 
resources of their country, it is a convincing 
proof, that they thought a numerous popula- 
tion one of the surest instruments in drawing 
fcem forth. 

§ 2. Since, however, other optnioas have 
been started, reversing this order of pro- 
ceeding; and inculcating the precept, that 
to make the food of a country, in all cases, 
the standard by which to regulate its quantum 
of population, is a surer road to national pro- 
sperity, than the old method of using popfe? 
fation ps the instrument to produce resource^ 
without any reference to the quantity of food 
raised 0$ the land ; and since it is farther 
advanced, that population has a constant 
tendency to exceed the supply of food for 
its support; the conclusion seems to be, that 
instead of eneouragiqg, all possible means 
should be used to check and control it. 
Tim opinion k believed to have been first 
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stated to the world *, in its present shape, 
by an ingenious traveller, in consequence of 

t 

i 

. * Mr. Malthus states, in the preface to lu*s 4to. edition**, 
1803, of the Essay on Population, that the subject had 
been treated by the economists, Montesquieu, Dr. Franklin, 
Sir James Stuart, Mr. ArtW Young, and Mr. Townshend ; 
it will, probably, not be denied that the notice taken of it 
by all but the latter, is comparatively cursory and incidental \ 
whereas Mr. Townshend, in vol. iii. p. 107, of his Travels 
through Spain, published, in 1792, observing upon a village 
in that country, seated in a deep and small valley, has the 
following passage : " Looking down upon so rich, yet such 
a contracted spot, we instantly and evidently see, that the 
human race (however at first, and whilst their numbers 
are limited, they may rejoice in affluence) will go- on con- 
stantly increasing, till they balance their quantity of food.: 
from that period, two appetites will combine to regulate 
their numbers. Beyond that period, should they continue 
to increase, having passed the natural limits of their popu- 
lation, they must suffer want. In these circumstances, be- 
holding many of the poor naked and half starved, should 
thgy inadvertently ordain, tliat no one in their community 
should want, that all should have food, and every man aa 
habitation ; is it not obvious, that they would aim at inn- 
possibilities ? and that by every effort to relieve distress, they 
would extend the bounds of human misery ?" Here are, in 
few words, the general outlines of the Essay on Population, 
and its application to the Poor Laws, drawn from the ob- 
nervation of a little village in the mountains of a declining 
country. The difference is, that Mr. Townshend reasons 
generally from a few insulated facts ; whereas Mr. Malthus 
applies to detachejl and different subjects, the general princi- 
ples so established. In other places Mr.Townshend resumes 
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what fell under his observation in his journey 
through a country , that has been gradually ^ 
sinking, for two centuries, from the height 
of prosperity to abject and deplorable wretch- 
edness ; the consequence of mistaken policy 
in a despotic government ; where of course 
(as it is situated in a genial climate) the 
resources for the support and employment 
of men have decayed and diminished faster 
than the men themselves. It would pro- 
bably, however, have never made a deep 
"impression on the world, had it not very 
lately been enlarged into a regular system 
professed to be founded on the general prinr 
-ciples alluded to in the last chapter, and. to 
be applicable to all states of society, by an 
author, who to consummate skill and in- 
genuity in the art of reasoning, and very 
extensive general knowledge, has added five 
years application to the professed purpose of 
illustrating this subject *. 

the subject ; and particularly enters into the same sort of cal- 
.dilations, drawn from births, deaths, and marriages, which 
t we find in the Essay. Mr. M. very fairly refers his reader* 

to Mr. Townshend's work ; and the sole object of this 

quotation is to shew what is conceived to be the origin of 

the system in its present state. 

* It is impossible not to feel great astonishment at 

Ending in a work, so evidently the production of a liberal 
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§ a. Any dfoaent from opfakA* dd vratcftd 
#n audi authority, must ef course be til* 

and enlightened mind, and in many parts elegant mite 
etyte, a passage descending so near to what may be called 
tnigar-f^ejudiee, as die following (p. 412, 4to. ecU>: * Ike 
-tyranny of justices* ch uu i i watden s, and o f u aoaiav m a com- 
bob complaint among the poor: but the fault doeaaot 
lie to much in these persons, who, probably, before they 
tstre in power, tcere not none than other people, bat in 
the nature of all such restitutions," This admission of Ac 
justice of die complaint of die poor, a* for as- fehtttftto 
die magistracy of England, a set of men, ret ra i nin g almost 
omrj respectable landed proprietor, and who can have ft* 
possible motive for the sacrifice of their time and leisure 
in the performance of the most irksome offices, except the 
09od of their country, must surely have arisen from a lapse 
erf the pen, not to be expected in so laboured a perfanflh 
ante. Of the justice of that part of the complaint ant 
a- shadow of proof has been, or, generally speaking, can be 
given. Indeed the necessity for new regulations in the Poor 
laws, has arisen, in some measure, from die mistakes) 
indulgence of magistrates, springing, not from a spirit of 
in —j, but of love and pity towards their fri iow a nbj o et a. 
Almost every bench of magistrates will afford an instance of 
fbe truth of this observation, greatly to the regret of those, 
who are convinced,' that it is more humane to execute dm 
laws strictly against one vagrant, dun to permit the example 
of his impunity to tempt twenty other well-behaved persoBs, 
into the commission of the same offence, 

Dr. Adam Smith, when he thought proper to- expatiate? 
on the tendency of certain establishments in die Universities, 
to encourage idleness, did not write; " The idleness of 



tettafoftf with some dilffifenctf ; Brat a* tfc£ 
application of them, as far as relates* to th£ 
subject of this book, is of the last importance 

to the p ublf c good ; it becotucb fhe duty of 

the author, who cannot avoid ffeefing such 
disseAf , to State the grounds of it as briefly 
and impartially as he cad. It is, indeed, 
absolutely tieeawaiy (previous to forming 
iuy dpiftloti oh the policy of the Poof taws}, 
to inquire how &f each system isf calculated 
to promote national prosperity; because if it 
t>6 good to check population, and those laws 

fellows *f colleges, seouts> and btedmakdr^ is ateenftrai 
poipplatnfc at Oxford and Cambridge ; but tke fault does 
not to much lie. in these persons, who probably, before they 
got into those Births, were not tfotse ttafi cither people-* 
bid he cofAeftted- himself with gHteg whrt 1m- esteetfteil. 
sttfh&ctary Wagons to ascertains the justice of \m remirk; 
af' the fallacy of which the laborious and useful work in 
question *__mqst be acknowledged to be a signal proof* 
But die aiguments used to establish the tyranny of magis- 
trates seem truly curious. It is asserted, that any great 
j&ierffr&Ue with the concerns of oth&pboffei* tymrtoy; 
fte j f g js Uato s are bfeund, by the Pooi^ Lews* tumtrrfnx 
*Sn several iastaaoes, in seeing that justice ia performed 
{between the poor and the public; therefore complaints 
against their tyranny are allowed to be just, and they are 
idmirfed on this eccotmt to be m>m thai! vther people. 

* Mr. Malthus is stated in his title-page to be a fellow of Jcjius 
College, Cambridge. 
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encourage it, undoubtedly they must be 

impolitic. . .. 

i ■ ... 

- §4. The general principles kid down in 
the work alluded to, which may fairly be 
considered as containing all that can be said 
on that side of the subject, are simple and 
incontrovertible. First, that, taking the world 
throughout, it cannot contain more people 
than it can bear food to support. Secondly, 
that population has a constant tendency to 
•incre^ise beyond those means of subsistence ; 
or, in other words, that men, who have food 
at hand, are impelled by nature to propagate 
their species; and that the consequent increase 
of men naturally proceeds so much faster than 
ajiy. possible . supply of food, that the level 
between the food and people, unless artifi^ 
dally preserved, can only be adjusted by the 
extinction of the latter ; which must, of 
course,, be produced by all kinds of misery. 
That laws, )Jherefore, should take care, by 
introducing artificial checks to population, to 
prevent the miseries introduced by the opera- 
tion of nature in the case ; and that no fear 
need be entertained of carrying these check? 
too far j, since the principle of increase will 
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always be sufficiently strong to take care of 
that side of the balance. 

§ 5. Now there cannot be a doubt, that, 
*s far as relates to the world in general, 
this is perfectly true ; but as we know of no 
legislator for the whole world, except Divine 
Providence, we had better, perhaps, leave 
the management of this affair to the eternal 
laws of its unerring wisdom. With respect, 
however, to the application of the argument 
to any particular country, it may or may not 
be just, according to the state of society iii 
inrhich that country happens to be. For 
example, nations in an early stage of society, 
engaged solely in agriculture and the simple 
trades connected with it, can never be 
peopled up to their produce, for this plain 
reason ; that in almost all climates land will 
produce, even in a very inferior state of 
cultivation, much more than sufficient to 
support the cultivators and the simple artisans 
attached v to them ; all the best lands not 
Toeing occupied, the children marry as early 
as possible, and turn their industry to the 
further cultivation of the soil. So that, 
though population would increase very ra- 
pidly, it never could overtake the supply of 
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food, as long as this state of things re- 
mained the same *. The system of checks 
would here, therefore, be entirely vain ; or, 
if efficient, woutd only have the pernicious 
teiidency of checking national prosperity, 
by keeping the supply of labour below the 
demand. 

§ 6. But it will be important to pursue 
this Subject a little further, and inquire into 
the real cause from which the rapid increase 
of population in this political situation pro- 
ceeds ; as it may, perhaps, lead us to a con- 
clusion applicable to many other states of 
society ; namely, that it is not the supply of 
food from the soil of any particular country, 
but the state of its demand for labour, that 
must unless interfered with by laws, and 
in good policy generally should, regulate its 
supply of people. 

• * . «* 

§ 7y But though laws keeping down the 
population below the demand for labour* 
must in all cases be impolitic, yet we may 

* The present ekuatioq of the North American United 
Slates. AviU occur to every one as, a strong illustratioa-of 
&<$§ dbfcrvations. 
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perhaps find a country, in suck a peculiar 
situation as to its probable views of ftiture 
prosperity ; and a state of society may be 
supposed to exist ; where it would be good 
policy to encourage population, beyond the 
amount which the actual demand for labour, 
and the consequent price of it in wages, Would 
produce* 

§ 8. To proceed then ; there must always 
be in an agricultural country, whose best lands 
are not yet fully cultivated, a large surplus 
produce of food to be disposed of; which, 
to increase the landholder's capital, and to 
settle his children on newly-cleared farms, 
must be sold ; there will be few buyers at 
hpipe, because they are chiefly growers and 
sellers; the corn then mupt be exported. 
But exportation of the produce being the 
object of its growth, agriculture can here 
tye considered only a? a manufacture, a*)4 
Vnd a$ the raw material ; the excellence of 
which, and the ease with which it is ac- 
quired, render the manufacture the most 
profitable and inprgasing that can be eng<lg?4 
i»u A prcftftbje #>4 iifGrpsj^ng if&?*»fo&W§ 
wmt always produce a great demand for 

c 2 
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labour, and consequent high wages*. This 
is the inducement to the lower orders to 
marry early, by securing plenty to themselves, 
and a fair prospect of providing well for 
their children. But it is not because the 
demand happens to be for labour to be be- 
stowed in raising food, that people marry 
early, and population advances rapidly ; for 
were good trades to be had in commercial 
countries, as easily as good farms in this, the 
profits of employment being equal in both, 
the demand for labour, and consequent en- 

* By wages is here meant, not the nominal amount in 
money, but the real reward of labour; that is, the quantity 
of provisions they will purchase ; more or less of which 
will accrue to' the labourer, in proportion to the demand 
for his labour; since the sum o; money given for wages 
will always have respect to the price of provisions. The 
dearness or cheapness of these last ' will not at all 
affect the question, of the labourer's relative power to 
rear a family according to the demand for his labour. In 
different commercial countries the price of provisions will 
not, probably, differ materially, except in times of scarcity; 
nor can they ever be very low in such countries ; for com- 
merce having a tendency to increase the sum of money 
necessary to carry on cultivation, the cultivator must of 
course raise the price of his production; or, if he is pre- 
vented doing so by artificial means, will not cultivate till 
the demand for produce, and its consequent increase of 
price! make it worth his while. 
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couragement to the increase of men, would 
be equal too; since, as (Poor Laws out of the 
question) the surplus food is not distributed 
gratis to the inhabitants, they have, in both 
instances,- their wages only to look to for 
subsistence. 

§ 9. Should an agricultural nation, instead 
of corn, raise nothing from its soil but hemp 
and flax, the case as to population would 
not be altered at all*, provided those articles 
could be grown and exported as profitably as 
corn; and corn enough to feed the people 
imported as cheap as it could be raised ; for 

* It would, evidently, be a gross mistake to assert, that 
in a country where corn and provisions were plentiful, a 
Jabourer would be able to purchase so much more of them 
with his wages. Such an assertion would be a confounding 
(or rather absolute forgetfulness of the difference between) 
the real and the money price of labour ; because it takes 
for granted, that in' two countries, where the demand for 
labour is equal, though provisions are dear in one, and 
cheap in the other, yet the money wages of labour would 
be equal in both ; whereas nothing can be more clear than 
that, in proportion to the demand for labour, the money 
price of it will be regulated according to the price of pro- 
visions : where these are cheap, a shilling a day may be 
really as high wages, as half-a-crown a day, where they are 
dear ; and the labourer would have an equal capability 6f 
rearing a family in both cases. 

c 3 



the profits of trade, and wages of labour, 
would still continue (equally high or low. 

§10. But as Corn had been found to be 
thte moit profitable agricultural production* 
there will always be among a large number 
of nations, those of Europe and America for 
$*)&tan£e> several in a situation to export it ; 
either because they have jiever yet emerged 
from the agricultural state; as Poland and 
«ome parts of North America 4 or because 
the violence of revolutions has thrown them 
back frofti former grandeur; as other nations 
wvfiich might bfe nam^d. Now, it is not to be 
supposed, that Providence would permit this 
^etffciity of the food of n«m to e&tet, tm- 
Ws it 'foresaw, in the fluCttiatidti of htnttan 
affairs, that other nations would be found in 
'a condition to purchase it with the superfluity 
$f #8fe jytfodtoee of tlteir labour. TheSc 
$te ttife fttantifacturitfg and commercial na- 
tions, whose various clemaiids for men hav6 
created a populatiqn larger than the actual 
product of their soil w f ill feed ; and wh» 

«Wd #M it ahsitf^ft better $0 4hem to pur- 
phase tepS With part of the ^mdtrce of theft 
frsfda, than "tp raise it from tWir laftd. 
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4 1 1. Upon the policy of permitting thi^ 
to any* extent, where the soil can by any 
means be made to produce the food at home, 
more will he said hereafter* Thus j»ueh his 
been thought necessary to shew, that in the 
situation above supposed, the quantity of 
corn raised has little connexion with the 

4 

quantum of population, which is naturally 
jregulated by the demand for men; and*? 
they will, in general, adopt that course of 
employment for their industry, whk& is most 
profitable, and it is the interest of theif 
country that they shoujd do -so ; any -attempt 
to keep the population below the 4tmwd* 
would generally occasion a loss of profit to the 
nation, which is all that is here contended f<w% 

§12. To expatiate upon the different itefaea 
pf society and civilization, in which Provi~ 
dence has been pleased, at all tuues, to re- 
gulate the several nations of the world j that 
their mutual wants and superfluities may 
contribute to their mutual benefit; and to 
inquire what systen* could he most adva*? 
tageously applied to each, wttuld be a* end^- 
less task ; for no two were ever found £*$« 
wisely in the same situation ; *ad if to? #0 
Jine of policy, however drawn &om %m?M 

c 4 
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principles, can equally apply to all; wtiat 
may suit extremely well with a retrograde 
state of society, may be quite unfit for one 
that is stationary or advancing ; and though, 
certainly, a few principles may be laid down 
of so general a nature as to apply universally ; 
such as, to exist as a nation, there must be 
men — to exist as men, there must be food-p- 
they are of* a nature so abstract, that an 
attempt to deduce from them a complicated 
system of policy, for the purposes of civilized 
nations, would be as fruitless as it might be 
dangerous. Of this we may be certain, that 
any attempt to regulate the population, so 
as to keep it below the demand for labour, 
in a country advancing in prosperity, either 
agricultural or commercial, and surrounded by 
others in the same career, cannot but have a 
pernicious effect ; since a full supply of labour 
in both pursuits is essential to their advance- 
ment 

§ 13. It may, perhaps, be allowed, that 
if an island separated from the rest of thg 
world, as much in connexion, as situation, 
should choose to consider a code of laws, 
tending to keep the number of people below 
the supply of food from the soil, " sibi semper 
ijuminis instar ;" it might attain to great 
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happiness land prosperity ; so long as it con- 
tinued unconnected, or concerned only with 
nations in a less advanced state than itself; 
because, in such case, the rapidity with which 
it advanced would be of no' importance, 
having nothing to fear from the superior 
power, which rival nations might acquire by 
a more enterprising system of policy. It 
might, therefore, wisely resolve to exchange 
a portion of expected increase in power, for 
a degree of additional security from domestic 
difficulties. It seems too, beyond a doubt, 
that a country, sinking from prosperity to 
adversity, must be benefited by any system 
tending to check its population ; because 
where little or no demand for labour exists, 
men must be without employment, and con- 
sequently a dead weight upon the society. 
These two appear to be the only supposable 
cases, to which the system alluded to, can 
be said to apply exactly. 

§ 14. Let us now turn our thoughts to an 
iqquiry, how far it be possible for a state of 
society to be found, not only requiring, more 
emphatically than others, a perfect freedom 
of increase for its population up to the full 
fextent of the demand for labour, without 
reference to the actual growth of food; but 
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which may, likewise, find an advantage in 
having a still further supply of men,, always at 
hand for any purpose that may occur, beyond 
what the actual demand would have a natural 
tendency to create. 

§ 15. We will suppose a country, 
situated in a cool climate (where much ar- 
lificial assistance is necessary to rear the chil- 
dren, and keep the grown people in health, 
by protecting them from the inclemency of 
the seasons) ; exercising a flourishing agri- 
culture, on a considerable extent of territory, 
in part well cultivated ; a great variety of 
prosperous manufactures ; and an extended 
commerce carried on in its own shipping; 
.with new channels of intercourse constantly 
openiqg to its en^erprisec that this country is, 
besides, surrounded by others engaged in 
pursuit of the same advantages, rivals of its 
prosperity, eagerly and anxiously watching 
every occasion of thriving at its expense, and 
even of annihilating its resources to share 
the booty amoqg themselves. 

■ 4 

§ 16, It will not be .denied, that every 
opportunity lost fey £uch a nation* is obc 
gained by iis euem&sg -and that any measure 



tending to throw the least impediment iu-th* 
way of its operations, is just so for calco* 
Imted to sink it bek> W its natural level in the 
scale of (society, With respect to trade; 
should that pat t of the world, with which 
dt has intercourse, have a call for its manu- 
factures, and ports open for its ships, m a 
degree to employ more persons in making 
up the goods and navigating the ^hips, 
than its agriculture will supply with food*; 
who would advise it to refase employing 
a pbrtibn of its capital in answering that 
<o4ll, and ^ncour^iqg an additional poj>ula- 
iiton for that purpose only i Sufrely none hut 
<hose who entertain a doubt, whether mjuw- 
fectured produce cfcn strictly be said to form 
iriry pare of the true riches of a tftate ; ftnojfr- 
tnion whi ch rests apparently upon this ground,; 
that the object in question being **o new 
production, hut merely tbe modification of 
«n old crafc, the increase of its value does not 
-naturally tend to increase the funds for this 
maintenance of labour and papulation* A 
fleece, for example, made up into shawls, 
though it may employ many mem> produces 
no increase in their supply of food, and will 
irtit, it is said, >em$ble the state to maintain 
«oe metre anaa* than before. Xhw 9 netting 
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aside the consideration, that a large propor- 
tion of the capital raised by manufactures 
will, in a country of extensive territory, 
always be diverted to the cultivation of the 
earth ; it is clear that these shawls would not 
have been made, unless there had been a 
demand for them either at home or abroad. A 
demand for manufactures at home proves the 
proprietors of land to have still a large surplus 
produce, to exchange with the manufacturer 
against his artificial productions, which ena- 
bles him to feed those employed by him* 
A large demand from abroad proves the 
landed proprietors of foreign countries to be 
in the same situation, and willing to make 
the same exchange: these manufactures, 
therefore, clearly increase the funds for the 
maintenance of labour and population in 
their own country ; since the surplus produce 
of its land would h^ve been exported, and 
that of foreign countries not imported, unless 
it had been wanted to feed the manufac- 
turers; and if these, in the mean time, in^ 
crease in numbers; pay taxes to support the 
revenges of the state ; contribute their pro- 
portion of men for the public defence ; lay 
the foundation of naval strength, by the 
Remand for ships to export their productions', 
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and add to the general stock of the industry 
of the community ; who shall say that they 
do not contribute largely to the riches and 
power of the state ? 

§17. The definition of wealth, there- 
fore, which excludes manufactures, can only 
apply correctly to countries, which, like China, 
are cultivated, and already peopled, nearly to 
their utmost capability of production, and 
who abhor foreign commerce ; where, con- 
sequently, additional food, in exchange for 
other goods, is neither to be had from 
abroad nor at home. 

' § 18. If then, prosperous manufactures be 
really a solid part of national wealth, and 
a population equal to the demand for labour 
absolutely necessary to carry them on, what 
pretence can remain to those who would still 
check it, unless the food raised at home is 
sufficient for its maintenance ? It has been 
said, that by thus making a dependence upon 
foreign food for support, a kind of subjection 
is created to the nations who supply that 
food; the governments of which might, eithejr 
to gratify their own spleen, or at the com- : 
roand of a superior power, of whom they- 
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stand in awe, stop the supply ; and ttras In- 
troduce mueh distress and confusion : it lu» 
even been said that they might bend a nation 
to unreasonable compliances by these means. 
Passing over the improbability, that all the 
nations exporting corn should, at one time, 
and with one consent, agree to starve their 
regular customers, by declining a commerce, 
in which themselves reap the great profit ; 
this objection applies equally to all dealings 
whatever with foreign states : every trans- 
action between one state and another de- 
pends for its success on their mutual good- 
will, secured by the benefits accruing to 
each ; and would never be entered into, if a 
calculation were to be made at setting out, of 
the possibility of either party'6 sacrificing its 
interests to pique and resentment. In truth, 
such a calculation would be palpably absurd ; 
since it is founded on a supposition, that a con- 
siderable bodyof men will deliberately lose sight 
of that great principle of action, self-interest ; 
and be false to one of their strongest natural 
propensities, the desire of bettering their 
condition. With respect to prohibitions, 
experience shews, that in matters of com- 
merce, wherever a demand exists, no power 
oft eArth can prevent it from being supplied 
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either directly, or through the medium of 
neutrals *. 

§. 19. It is not meant to assert, that 
this system of importing food from abroad 
is to be recothmended as permanent; but 
v merely that it is not to be refused, if a step 
in the pfeQgfesd to prosperity can thereby be 
gained ; particularly as it can be shewn 
plainly enough, that in a country such as we 
have supposed, (that is,) possessed of an ex- 
tensive territory, not fully cultivated, the 
disproportion between the food raised, and 
the demand for it created by the above-men- 
tioned means, can never be very great; except 
through the operation of impolitic and un- 
equal taxes, 

% 20, The security of property, the sub- 
stantial and independent feelings arising from 
the possession of land, are powerful mo- 

* It is probable that difficulties may occur for a time in 
the regular transmbsum of com to the English taarkotftuat 
Vtoktfl and PrB*ia> in consequence of the event* now 
gassing there (December 1806); but there is lfttle feaao& 
to doubt, that by timely notice of the increased demand 
thus created from other countries exporting corn, they 
would immediately supply the deficiency. 
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ti ves, operating in the breast with such force, 
that the moment a merchant is possessed of 
sufficient wealth to insure subsistence to 
himself and family, the first object of his 
ambition is the possession of a portion of 
this more ostensible, and solid species of pro- 
perty ; and he is generally willing to pay for 
the gratification, to the full amount of any 
difference, that may exist in the profits arising 
from the two sources of wealth. This feeling 
may be fairly said to operate as a bounty 
upon the cultivation of land ; a bounty not 
granted upon the short-sighted views of hu- 
man policy, but established in the heart of 
man by the unerring wisdom and goodness 
of Providence ; and acting with such force, 
as sometimes to counteract the effect of va- 
rious impolitic burdens, which, in different 
countries, have been exclusively laid upon 
the land. So that it appears as . consistent 
with reason, as it will hereafter be seen to 
be with experience, that in a country of 
extensive territory, not cultivated to the ut- 
most, nothing but the rapid increase of 
vexatious and disproportionate burdens upon 
the land, from which commerce is eiempt, 
can ever keep up a great disproportion be- 
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tweeti the commercial >populafcioh, and the 
food raised for their support. 

§21. Having thus, it is hoped, established 
the pofeition, that a full encouragement to 
tradetand manufactures is not only beneficial, 
but that it is npt likely to be accompanied 
with evilfe, great enough to counterbalance 
the benefits in such a country as <Has teen 
supposed; we must now proceed to consider 
the <*fher operations <it has to carry on at 
>the -same 'time ; ifhat we may <be fully jni- 
>plreased #ith rthe great necessity it lies under 
of cultivating to the utmost a full supply of 
people. 

. i *; And first, Us flourishing ^icu,- 
ture; which, as has been shewn, must al- 
ways bear a certain proportion to the in- 
crease of * capital created by otter means: 
the new laiid, therefore, brought into culti- 
vation creates an additional demand for 
hands, which it is the more important should 
be tatty supplied; because the labour in which 
ifhey are 'employed is on objects of prknte 
necessity, that Vriwt be imported rf they 

a?e not Jraised at home. , 

.... • ■ » »• 

D 
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§23. Next, its demand for men in war 
and foreign settlements ; which, as it is sur- 
rounded by envious and powerful rivals, 
must be supposed considerable; this, un- 
less otherwise provided for, must be sup- 
plied from the other professions and avo- 
cations of life; and, by interfering xfrith 
them, must impair, in the same degree, the 
general prosperity. 

§ 24. Lastly, the consideration of the new 
channels of intercourse daily opening to its 
view ; all the advantages of which must be 
given up, or rather ceded to rivals, unless a 
sufficient number of men is at hand, to perform 
the various operations necessary for pre- 
paring a supply of articles, to answer the in- 
creasing demand. 

§24*. With these various demands for 
men, the full supply for each of which is in- 
timately connected with the general welfare 
of them all ; surely a doubt can scarcely re- 
main, that the policy of imposing artificial 
checks upon population, by laws tending, in 
all cases, to keep it down to the level of 
the produce of the land, would tend im«^ 
mediately to the ruin of such a country as 
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has been supposed, instead of providing for 
its security; and would be the more ab- 
surdly pernicious, because unnecessary to pre- 
vent the formation of an useless population ; 
a precaution which has been already provided 
by nature, and is indeed a condition of the 
state of society in such a country; where the 
men would have a natural tendency to impose 
those checks upon themselves ; and would, of 
their own accord, stop short of that point of 
increase, which it should ever be the object 
of laws to prevent. 

§ 25. To prove this : extended and in- 
creasing manufactures, commerce, and navi- 
gation, can never exist without a great spirit 
of private enterprise : this cannot pervade a 
nation without perfect security of person 
and property ; which, again, ca$ only be the 
effect of a high degree of liberty, mental 
and personal, the parent of all the manly and 
decent feelings of the. mind. In such a po- 
litical situation men are naturally brought 
-up in the habit of considering certain articles 
as necessaries, which those, in the same 
station of life in other countries, may per- 
haps consider as luxuries ; and it is certain, 

* • » 

that without peculiar encouragement, they 

p 2 
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will never encumber themselves with the 
burden and expence cff a family, till the high 
price of labour, caused by a short supply 
of hands, shall put it in their power 4 to i prt>- 
cure those articles ; and, supposing that to 
"be the case at present, they will cease to 
form families whenever the supply of hanfe 
shall make labour so cheap, as to place flbose 
'articles decidedly but of their xeaCh. 

§ 20. The degree to which this spirit will 
pervade the lowest orders of the people, tviII 
depend in some measure on the climate in 
which they live; where that is cool, and 
some of the seasons inclement, a house to 
live in, Warm clothing, and wages high 
enough to secure a provision for old age, 
as well as to bring up and support a, fa- 
mily of the ordinary size, to the age at 
which they may begin to darn their own 
living, must be considered as indispensable 
.preliminaries to marriage; because, if men 
raasried without them, they must expose 
themselves and their families to very great 
misery; unless indeed, some extraneous fund 
should be provided by : the community, to 
replace any deficiency in other resources. 
It is not meant to assert, that a few idle and 
thoughtless persons might not follow the 
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dictates of their passions, rather than their 
prudence ; but it is clear, that their progeny 
must he brought up in. a, continual strugjgle 
against want and misery.; and, if reared 
at all, would be beings by no means calcu- 
lated to enrich their country by labour* or 
to defend it by their prowess. 

* 

§.27. It appears then, that in such a state 
of society the system of checks upon popu- 
lation would scarcely be necessary, supposing 
it to be expedient ; but it would besides be 
highly detrimental, in a point of view dif> 
fCrent from any in which we have yet con- 
templated" it; inasmuch as it would be only 
adding to an inconvenience already existing; 
to counteract the excess of which requires 
the operation of a directly contrary system 
to that in question ; the inconvenience al- 
luded to is, the high * price of labour ; the 
greatest political evil; and the most to. be 
guarded against (consistently with the public 
happiness) in a powerful and commercial 
country. 

§ 28. Foreign commerce, and the manu* 
factures depending upon it,can seldom flourish 

i ♦THe- expression- "high" is here intended as* compared 
with the price of labour in other countries. 
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where the whole expence of working up 
these last is great; for reasons which it is 
almost needless to repeat to those, who are 
acquainted with the first principles of poli- 
tical economy ; suffice it to say, that though 
capital and industry may go some way in 
counteracting superior cheapness of labour, 
the latter must in the end drive the others out 
of the market ; because it has in itself the 
seeds of the other two : the same reasoning 
will apply in a great degree to agriculture 
and internal trade ; for, notwithstanding any 
duties or prohibitions that may be laid on 
foreign articles for home consumption, ex- 
perience proves, that where a "great differ- 
ence of price exists, it is quite impossible 
to prevent a degree of smuggling, which will 
considerably interfere with internal trade and 
manufacture. 

§ 2Q. With a restraining principle, there- 
fore, operating upon the mass of the popu- 
lation, supposing commerce and manufac- 
tures to increase at all, it can only be in the 
slow degree in which a demand for the lat- 
ter, at a high price, may exist : but should 
there be any rivals contesting the market, 
jt would be altogether a? absurd to expect aiv 
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increase of commerce, as it would be to 
doubt of the ultimate loss of that actually in 
possession, 

§ 30. If then a high price of labour be 
necessary to encourage population; "and a low 
one to secure such means of employment as 
can alone render the people useful, we seem 
to be reduced to this dilemma : that by grant- 
ing either proposition, the otter must appa- 
rently be renounced; that unless the in- 
crease of people can be encouraged by high 
wages, and a vent for manufactures secured 
by low ones ; that is, unless this seeming 
contradiction can be reconciled, the national 
prosperity must suffer* 

• 

§ 31. We must now therefore proceed to 
inquire, how far the tnind of man, rumi- 
nating on his country's good, (in a free coun- 
try that term is happily synonimous with his 
own,) may not have discovered means, or 
at least improved those already in existence, 
to secure both advantages ; thereby pro- 
viding so powerful and inexhaustible an 
instrument for national enterprise to work 
with; and at the same time securing such. 
£ facility to the vent of its commodities, by 

d 4 
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keeping down the price of labour; that the 
country so favoured should soon leave its 
rivals far behind in the career of wealth and 
prosperity, and soar above the feeble efforts 
of all others not excited by the same power-, 
fill, impulse. 

* 

§ &2-. An assertion, that such an institutions 
as the Poor Laws of England would produce, 
this effect, will create some surprise in the^ 
minds of those, who have been accustomed? 
never to hear them mentioned ^except in terms 
of reproach. But if men, living in- such & 
country , and! under such a. constitution as has 
been supposed, will not marry without the 
advantages incident to high wages ; or if they : 
do, will produce only a race of weak, mi- 
serable, ineffective beings; what- will .he the 
consequence of a law which says thus ta 
them ?— Provide the state with children, if * 
you are inclined to marriage ; and should the, 
produce of your industry not be sufficient 
to rear them in health and vigour, here is a 
fund that will supply deficiencies ; op if the 
expence of rearing themr prevents your 
making a provision for old age, here is. 
a fund out of which you shall be supported 
with dfiffency^wbeaever your infirmities pre- 
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vent your power of supplying yourselves.— 
Such a provision must soon counteract any. 
natural impediments to a full supply o£ 
peopte; and if the application of the fundi 
be guarded by wise provisions, securing ai 
jnan'a best exertions while capable ; and 
those provisions are not perverted ; the po- 
pulation raised thereby will be of the best 
sort ; it will be robust, healthy, and indus- 
trious ; 

■ 

u A bold peasantry, their country's pride,. 
Which^ once destroyed, can never be supplied? 






§ 3*. Thus it would clearly encourage an 

increase of population ; but would it at the 

same time provide against the other side, of 

the dilemma, by keeping down the rate of 

wages ? If the plentiful supply of any article 

tends to lower its price, undoubtedly the 4 

greater number of men there are to bring 

l&bour into the market, the lower will its' 

wages be; which is so- plain, that it does not' 

require another word to prove it. 

■ • 

§.34. The money piaid, therefore; u titter 

the operation of the Poor Laws, or of any? 

system* resembling them, may be considered* 

im a great! measure as a premium given in 

3* 
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lieu of high wages, at once to encourage 
population, and enable the manufacturer 
to work cheap ; consequently to find a 
market for his commodities; thus rendering 
the dountry the most commercial, and, by 
providing a constant supply of active men for 
any speculations that may open to its views, 
at the same time the most powerful, in pro* 
portion to its natural resources, of the society 
of nations among which it flourishes. 

§ 35. But it may perhaps be asked, what 
right has the government of any country to 
oblige a part of its labourers to receive their 
hire in the shape of aims ; the most disgrace- 
ful method, and at the same time the most 
calculated to eradicate honest and independ- 
ent principles from the mind ? The answer 
is, that there is no force whatever used, or 
intended, on the occasion. A nation, in want 
of a great supply of people, must do one of 
two things ; either it must give to every 
man, whether married or not, wages high 
enough to support a large family, that he 
may be encouraged to marry early ; or it 
must hold out the prospect of assistance to 
those who actually have large families, to 
Miy necessary amount, of which the average 
rate of wages may fall short ; for it cannot be 
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thought possible to pay a labourer wages, 
not in proportion to the work he does, but 
to the size of his family. The first of these 
propositions has already been shewn to be 
fatal to national prosperity; and if neither 
be adopted, the population cannot increase ; 
for it is not to be supposed, that in a com- 
mercial and manufacturing country, the 
wages of labour can be more than sufficient 
to enable every couple to rear two children 
each on an average ; which, supposing all to 
marry, would only keep the population 
stationary *. With respect to the individual 
receiving relief, no injury can be said to be 
suffered by him who marries, and has a large 
family, before he has saved from his earnings, 
while a bachelor, provision to support them ; 
if he receives that provision from the public 
in any manner most convenient to it. His 

* If it be said, that men should wait till they have savet 
enough from their earnings, to give them a reasonable pro* 
spect of supporting a family, before they marry ; it is evident 
that the number (now able to rear families) who would die 
before they arrived at the age, when this saving can be 
supposed to be made, would so far reduce the whole number 
of the married ; that very large families indeed would be 
necessary, even to keep the population up to its present 
amount. 
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site ation is his own choice; he preferred 
the comforts of a. family, with the chanced 
attending it, to the independence of a singfo 
life ; and he has this clear advantage on»r 
every other rank in the community, that 1 tlm 
choice is in his power, unaccompanied with 
the dreadful alternative of ataamng, on 
plunging his wife and family into misery; ^ 
which cannot but be the consequence <*£ 
such improvident marriages in the higher 
walks of life ; where the necessity of apply- 
ing for parish relief would be more feared; 
than death itself. As- to the deterioration oB t 
his moral qualities, it may be found, that the: 
slate is no .loser by exchanging the honeat ifir* 
dependence of the bachelor* for the; chat itx^ 
dustry of the father of a large fdmily r ; artd> 
if proper opportunities are affoixled: for in- 
struction, he will probably be in all. respects, 
the more moral man of the two. There 
(Joes not seem, therefore,, to> be any objec- 
tion, in point of justice aad morality, tQ 
Holding out this encouragement- 

§ 36. A plausible objection, however, 
seems to. occur in point of policy : it may hie 
asked> where i& thegsia^iapiawcfejgaifijnd, 
to be paid to labourers in lieu of wager fc^ 
The sums raised to supply it will come 
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equally out of the pockets of the pfeople ; 
and, from the nature of things, must amount 
to as much as, if giveri in wages, would 
produce the same encouragement to popula- 
tion. *?Teiry true ; but the difference lies here : # 
fa the Case df wages, the wholfe goes out df 
the pocket of the employer; who, to re- 
ihibtir&e himself, must of course raise the 
price of his commodity' and hurt its sale: 
whereas the sums raised to provide this fund, 
should be levied upon the whole of the 
community possessing property ; they are in 
'fact a 1 'tax paid to secure to the putftic'the 
advantages of a thriving industry ; : an& a 
drawback allowed to the employer of labour, 
to enable him to increase his speculations, 
aind to open fresh markets for his commo- 
dities by keeping down their price. * 

§ 37. That this is just reasoning with re- 
spedt to foreign commerce, seems not to 
admit of dispute. With regard to internal 
tratle, however, it may be said, that since 
people df property are the purchasers of 
Manufactures, as well as the phyers of the 
TPbOt's fe'atds ; what they would have had to 
pay in the form of additional price on any 
commodity, is equally paid by them in the 
shape of Poor's Rates; which, by diminish- 
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ing their iucomes equally, prevents the sale of 
the goods, as much as if the latter sum 
were added to the price. Now (setting aside 
the fact, that the Poor Laws operate in in- 
creasing population and lowering wages, in 
* a proportion much greater than the sum 
actually raised under the rates), it is clear, 
that this reasoning applies correctly only to 
manufactures of such general consumption, 
as to he purchased by every individual who 
pays to the rates : there are but few articles 
which come under this description, and even 
in these the division of the expence makes it 
lighter, and is certainly an encouragement to 
their sale. 

§ 38. With respect to the consumers of 
all commodities only partially used, the 
sum which would be paid exclusively by 
them, as an addition of price to the ar- 
ticle, is in fact paid by the community in 
the form of Poor's Rates; thus increasing 
the sale by lowering the price in the mar^ 
ket, and adding greatly to the industry and 
prosperity of the state. Many articles are 
purchased now, which, if they were three 
or four shillings dearer, might be refused ; 
and though the purchaser may in fact pay 
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sixpence or a shilling of those four shillings 
in the shape of Poor's Rates, the circum- 
stance does not hurt the sale of the article, 
even In that slight degree, for the reason 
just given, . , ■ ■ 

§ 30. There is another and most satis- 
factory manner in which lowering the price 
in the market operates ; and that is, in the 
case of manufactures consumed by the poor 
themselves (who pay no rates) ; since it does 
in some measure tend to place them in as 
good a situation as if their wages .were 
higher. If a labourer is able to purchase a 
coat for two thirds of the price he would 
pay if wages were one third higher, he is 
certainly, as far as that expence goes, in as 
good a situation, and able to wear as good 
a coat, as if his wages were in fact so much 
higher. The same kind of reasoning will 
apply to every production or manufacture 
- used by the poor. 

'■■■ ■ § 4b. The chief precautions necessary to 
betaken in adopting this system of policy, are; 
first,to divide the tax as fairly as possible among 
the proprietor? of e\$ry description, who 
may all be said to receive equal benefit from 
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its operation ; 4shat no partial burden on rany 
•particular species of ^property may depress 
it below its natural level in the scale of im- 
provement ; and next, to provide that the 
sum raised upon the community shall not 
be large enough to encourage a population 
beyond what it can profitably employ. The 
jproof of this would T>e, when any number 4>f 
>men, capable bf work, should be found .to 
»exist in the community, bond Jide, unable to 
find employment ; for then it would be evi- 
dent, that the encouragement given to matri- 
mony, by the provision held out for rearing 
children to an effective age, had operated in 
a ratio greater than the demand of the coun- 
try for ?men ; then the principle of checks 
might wkh good policy be acted upon; rbut 
'then, in all probability, the evil would check 
itself; for though a man may be induced to 
undergo a few-hardships in rearing his chil- 
dren to manhood, when ;he sees by expe- 
rience they may then certainly -gain ;an in- 
dependent livelihood ; he might nevertheless 
pause, before he put himself in 3a situation 
•by marriage, to give » life t<^ a family, Jwho 
would have nothing, -but th6 workhouse »to 
look. to for subsistence. . .■ 
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§ 41. But as long as the industry of an 
effective man can be profitably employed, so 
long will it be the interest of the community 
to go to the expence of fearing that man 
to perfection ; which if it can do, without 
materially raising the wages of labour, and 
thereby diminishing the demand for its goods, 
population and profitable employment may 
go on increasing together ; and it seems im-. 
possible to fix any limit to the number of 
people, that may advantageously exist in such 
a country, while an acre of its land remains 
not fully cultivated, or a market unexplored 
for the vent of its commodities ; " toticm dura 
viribus occupet orbcm* " 

§ 42. Of course it is meant here to speak 
of a practicable increase of population, such 
as has been found by experience to exist in 
somewhat similar states of society; for as 
to arguments drawn from the arithmetical 
and geometrical ratio of increase in animals 
and food, however true they may be in 
theory, or supported by facts, drawn from 
the increase of goats in a desert island, or of 
jnen as ignorant as goats * ; it would be a need* 

* See Mr.Townshend on the Poor Laws. 
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less waste of time to shew, how little they 
afjppty to civilized and enlightened nations. 

§ 43. Besides the operation of such an 
institution as the Poor Laws, and the popu- 
lation produced by it in the ordinary affairs 
of the society ; there are some demands for 
men of an extraordinary nature 1 , that tend 
Still more to shew its political utility. Among 
others, the supply of peoplte for purposes of 
war and colonization, is a veiy important 
consideration to a powerful country; and 
nothing can be clearer, than that they Who*' 
can afford this supply with the least inter- 
ruption to their ordinary occupations, and the 
probable increase of them, possess great ad- 
vantages over those, who are under the ne- 
cessity of taking every man they use for 
these purposes from: the plough or the loom. 
It will easily be conceived what facilities, in 
this way/ must arise from an institution* 
having a constant tendency to increase the 
number of people, beyond the actual demand 
fbr labour in civil occupations ; even though 
the future demand from these fast may in- 
crease likewise. To understand this, we 
must consider, that the number of heads of 
faoiilies will always be regulated by the ac- 
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tual demand for labour; because, wherever a 
man s hands are wanted, there a residence 
must be provided for him : but unless the 
demand should go to the extent of raising 
the wages of labour considerably, and thereby 
defeat itself, it will not encourage or enable 
these heads of families to rear many children; 
so that* without extraneous assistance for 
that purpose, should a further increase q{ 
demand occur, it must wait fifteen or sixteen 
years (while the children produced by it are 
born, arid, reared to a working age) before i$ 
can be satisfied : whereas an institution like 
the PoQr LawSj by enabling and encouraging 
the heads of families to rear as many children 
as nature permits them to bear, keeps a stock 
of labour constantly on hand to answer such 
further dcfta&tuL J^xxy number, therefore^ 
that v may be wanted for war, or coloniza- 
tion, will not be t^ken from those actually 
etngdayed in civil occupations, but from this 
cxtr^ordlpary stock; and will not interfere 
with 4be jp&ent prosperity of the state, but 
only with a portion of its future expected .in- 
crease, should the extra supply of people not 
be sufficient ibr both the extraordinary 
demands. 
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§ 44. 6f the numerous absurdities into 
Which men have been led, by too close an 
attention to theory, it is difficult to find one 
more palpable, than the idea that emigra- 
tions, of* destruction of men in war, do not 
in fact diminish the population or power of a 
state ; because, from the room and food left 
behind by the men killed, or emigrating, en- 
couragement is given to the propagation of 
others by those remaining at home. The 
bare fact, as to numerical population, may 
approach to something near the truth ; but as 
the animal lost by war, or emigration, is 
an active, perfect, proper man; and the 
thing got in return is not even an infant, 
but only the prospect (certain to be sure) 
that he will be replaced by one ; the con- 
clusion, as to numerical population, is cer- 
tainly incorrect ; and as to national power, 
altogether unfounded; unless indeed the 
philosophy be meant to apply exclusively to 
ancient Boeotia, where, one day, in a great 
dearth of men, occasioned by waste in war, 
the poet tells us, 

■ ■ . . " Qlebae coepere moveri, 
Prunaque de sulcis acies apparuit haste ; 
Tegmina mox capitum picto nutantia cono, 
Mox humeri, pectusque, onerataque brachia teli$ 
Existunt, crescitgue seges c/ypeatU virorum" 
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To be serious : the method of producing 
grown men. being in modern times infinitely 
less compendious, it does not -admit of a 
doubt, that fifteen or sixteen years at least 
will be necessary, to replace a man emigrating 
or lost in war ; and that a country, where a 
redundant population does not exist, must 
be weakened and thrown back, exactly in 
proportion to its waste for these purposes ; 
though, numerically, after the first year or 
two, its total amount of population may not 
be diminished. 

§ 45. This is now the actual state of 
France* where the number of living human 
beings, is to the full as large as before the 
revolution, probably larger; but consisting 
in a greater proportion than usual, of wo- 
men, and of children, born in the room of 
.men consumed in war, and tumults ; let 
this fact, by the way, induce those, who 
wish, either absolutely, or conditionally, to 
diminish the population of England, or 
even to prevent its utmost possible increase* 
to reflect on the present power of France, 
even under this disadvantage ; and what it 
may arrive at, when in a few years, these 
children may be grown into men* . N 

e a 
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§ 46. A Redundant population,, on the 
other hand, will render every less of men 
m war and emigration harmless, in exact 
proportion to its redundancy : if more of the 
children, breeding up under the operation 
of the Poor Laws, should in any given year 
arrive at manhood, than the country has an 
actual demand for in domestic employment ; 
the premature loss of any number by war, 
or emigration, will in that proportion riot 
operate detrimentally on the general supply 
of labour. 

§ 47. Suppose a country to employ 750,000 
men in its army, navy, and foreign settle- 
ments; and that the annual average^ deaths 
from accidents of war, climate, or natural 
causes, is one in fifteen : this would create 
an annual drain of 30,000 men, from the 
general mass of the population : again ; «up» 
pose the Poor Laws of the same country 
should, on an average, be constantly ope- 
rating in rearing a number of children under 
fourteen, the proportion of whom, that ar- 
rive at manhood, is 7po,ooo ; the average 
iiutnber of men, supplied annually to the 
country from this source, would be 50,000 ; 
a sum precisely sufficient to replace the an- 
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nual drain above stated. Now did this re- 
source not exist, whence must these 50,oop 
men be drawn? clearly from the agri- 
culture, and manufactures ; which woul4 
raise the price of labour, and its produce j 
enhance £he premium of enlistment ; and 
introduce innumerable difficulties into all the 
operations of the society. 

§ 48. This would be the case, supposing 
the demand for the produce of land, am} 
labour, and consequently for hands to be 
employed in civil purposes,remainssfa/iowary ; 
&nt, if, frOftfc particular circumstances,, it 
should happen, that new resources conti- 
nually opening shpuW increase that demand, 
in a greater degree in war than in pe#ce, the 
case wpwkt become infinitely stronger ; the 
difficulties of procuring men for external 
operations, would be much greater, from 
the increased competition ; the wages of 
labour, the premiums of enlistment, would 
rise to an eaofcroeus height ; the 50,ooo mea 
produced by the Poor Jaws, would not then 
give a sufficient supply of hqnds, for the whole 
of the increased wants of the community: 
could additional thousands be had from the 
aame source, ihe who say? it would be n? 

E 4 
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advantage, must be prepared to deny, that 
it is good for a nation, to be able to exercise 
its fall energy in war, and at the same time 
prosecute all the arts of peace ; to be able 
to defend itself against the attacks of an 
ambitious, or overbearing neighbour, and 
at the same time retain those enjoyments, 
and that proportion of happiness, and pro- 
sperity, which would equally have been its 
lot, had envy and jealousy repressed their 
shafts ; and left it at peace, in the quiet pur- 
suit of its usual occupations* 

§ 4Q. Another beneficial effect, . arising 
from an institution such as the Poor Laws, 
and the population it creates, is the facility 
given to all operations, tending to take ad- 
vantage of any new channels of intercourse, 
that may present themselves, with a pro- 
mising aspect to the public ; but as the man- 
lier in which it produces this effect, and the 
arguments which might be adduced to prove 
it, are, with very little alteration, the same 
with those used in tlie last sections, on the 
subject of the extraordinary demands in 
war ; it is thought less tedious, to leave 
them to the reader's recollection, than to 
fatigue him with a repetition in this place. 
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They may- be briefly summed up in the fol- 
lowing proposition : that, whereas the de* 
mand for labour only regulates the number of 
grown men in employment, but cannot en* 
courage or sustain the rearing of large far 
milies ; (or in other words the providing a 
supply of men for extraordinary demands,) 
without raising wages, and thereby anni*- 
hilating itself; the Poor Laws, without pro- 
ducing this mischievous effect, are conti* 
nually supplying a large extra-population, t& 
•answer any sudden or extraordinary occasion^ 
that may present itself, 

§ 50. The subject of machinery, for short* 
ening labour, is so closely interwoven with 
; all discussions relative to commercial popu- 
lation, that they must evidently be very im- 
perfect, unless they include a consideration 
of its effects upon the state of society. 
It has been asserted by some, that the in- 
troduction of machinery does away the ne- 
cessity of a redundant population, and low 
wages, in the prosecution of commercial 
. prosperity ; because, the machine, supplying 
the place of men, they are of course un- 
: necessary; and, making up an immense quan- 
tity of materials, they can of qourse be af- 



forded as cheap, or cheaper, than if made by 
labourers at low wages. This reasoning ocr* 
tainly appears plausible ; yet it may be found 
perhaps, on further consideration, scarcely to 

bear out the conclusion built upon it. 

* " ■ • ■ . 

§ 51. And first as to population v Que; taf 
the causes of the introduction of machinery, 
in aid of labour, seems to be, the high rate 
of wages, caused by an increase in the 
general demand for labour ; or of men for 
Attval and military purposes. The intro- 
duction of machinery enables a smaller nkunJ- 
ber to supply the existing demand, as cheaply 
tfrid effectually as the larger number, who 
♦were employed before the wages were raised, 
or machinery used ; and the surplus remains 
-applicable to the supply of the increased 
^general demand. This cause, however, can 
•only apply to the introduction of the mace 
-simple machines ; and is quite inadequate fto 
account for the erection of complex and ex- 
pensive ones. Sir Richard Arkwright, and 
those who followed his example, could newer 
have reaped a profit from their cotton^miils, 
unless more yarn had been wanted, than 
could possibly have been spun by hand at 
any rate. of wages. 
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§ 52. It seeins probable, therefore, that 
machinery ean never be erected to a great 
extent m any country, which has not a 
veiy increasing demand for its manrfactuxes; 
because the expence of erecting, and working 
it, can only be repaid, and a profit gained 
upon the capital, by the very great increase 
of the article fabricated ; which of course 
requires a proportionate increase of people^ 
to be employed in transporting, retailing, 
or exporting it: the operation of the ma*- 
chinery is, not to lessen the number of the 
employed, but only to change the nature of 
theiremployraent ; a cotton-mill, though its 
mules and jennies may act as substitutes for 
hands, in spinning warp and woof; and may 
therefore lessen the number of person* em*- 
ployed in those actions ; will, by the in* 
creased quantity of its produce, create a 
demand for additional hands, to be employed 
in other purposes relative to the manufac- 
ture, and may therefore increase the whole 
number of persons engaged. The improve- 
ment resembles, in some measure, that of 
the stereotype method of printing; the prime 
cost of which is larger than setting the press 
in the usual way ; but the block once made, 
is capable of being used fpr a mush larger 
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number of copies, by saving the labour of 
resetting the press for every edition of a 
book : it is therefore, though ultimately more 
profitable, calculated only for such works as 
are continually increasing in demand : and 
though it may diminish the number of 
printers compositors, may increase that of 
paper-makers, bookbinders, &c. &c. 

§ 53. With an increasing demand in the 
market then, for any article of commerce, 
the introduction of machinery into it& ma- 
nufacture will, in most instances, not di- 
minish the number of hands employed about 
it; but only enable them to make> and 
sell a much larger quantity; and if the 
population employed should be reduced, 
in proportion to the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the profit to be gained upon the 
article, after it comes out of the maker's 
hands, must be given up to foreigners, 

§ 54. It will, however, add another set of 
manufacturers, viz. the machine-makers ; 
and an additional number to the preparers, 
and venders, of all the materials employed 
in constructing, repairing, and working ma~ 
chinery ;. the . more one reflects on the 
great complication of some, arid the higt* 
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$time cost (in a great measure the remuhc* 
ration of labour only) of other machines ; 
the more perhaps may we be inclined to 
think, that (even supposing the demand for 
the article manufactured remains stationary) 
the additional labour created, forms no Small 
drawback upon that thrown out of em- 
ploy *. 

§ 55. But however this may be, it is per- 
fectly clear, that in a country, upon which 
the demand for manufactured produce is 
continually increasing, taking into consi- 
deration the new labour put in motion, both 
to answer that demand in detail, to con- 
struct new machinery, and to work and 
repair the old ; a redundant population will 
he necessary, to enable the country to reap 
the full advantage of its introduction ; and 
precisely in that proportion, in which the 
invention may be found to answer, by en- 
larging the quantity of goods manufactured. 

* This labour is certainly of a more temporary and 
occasional nature, than that employed in the regular pro- 
duction of other articles. Machine-making is, however, 
a trade which regularly employs a few masters, and some 
"workmen. 
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§ 56. The excellent and philanthropic 
Mr. Dale s cotton-mills at New Lanark, may 
be cited as a signal instance of the justness 
of this reasoning : he erected an expensive 
rtiachkie in the neighbourhood of a consi- 
derable country town (Old Lanark) ; but 
soon found the supply of people so totally 
inadequate to the demand for labour, in the 
various operations, produced by his thriving 
manufacture ; that before, he could carry it 
to any great extent, he was absolutely obliged 
to build a town of his own (New Lanark) 
at the foot of his machinery ; and they have 
been gradually thriving and enlarging to- 
gether. Here indeed the manufacture in- 
troduced was an entirely new one in the 
country, as well as in many other cases, 
where machinery has been employed; but 
this circumstance only makes the argument 
atill stronger for a redundant population, to 
toake the most of the various ramifications 
of profit, into which these new articles art 
ultimately found to branch out 

§57. With respect to the question, ihow 
far machinery counteracts the necessity of 
low wages ? let us reflect, that when these 



are high, and population low, the erpence 
of constructing machines, and circulating 
commodities, will be so comparatively 
large ; that, in order to gain a profit on the 
capital laid out, and the regular expenee* 
entailed in working them, and in the various 
stages the article passes through, between; 
the manufacturer and the consumer ; it must 
possibly be sold as high, as with a redundant 
populations and consequent low wages, it 
could be sold without any machine at all r 
but made by men's hands, * :. in which ease 
the state would be only exchanging men* 
who can be converted occasionally to other 
useful purposes, for mere machines, calcu- 
lated for one purpose only, and absolute 
lumber in every other respect: to explain 
this ; suppose a manufacturer to Jay out a 
thousand pounds a year, in wages, to forty 
labourers, in a country where people are 
numerous, and the average wages of labour 
ten shillings a week; that these labourers 
<nanufacture a given quantity of goods, which 

# It is acknowledged that the machinery in this country is> 
4* some particular cases, employed in operations, that could 
fcareHy be performed by the hands of any number of men;. 
1m* this circttmstance will only be found to strengthen the^ 
conclusion, with respect to the general expediency of low 
^ages of labour^ notwithstanding the existence of machinery. 
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tnay be made, by a manufacturer, in Another 
country, where people are few, and the 
wages of labour high, by five labourers at 
twenty shillings a week each, and a ma- 
chine ; which, from the high price of la- 
bour and materials, would cost a sum iij 
fcrecting, the interest of which, together with 
the necessary repairs, and expence of work-. ' 
ing, would amount to ^£750 a year *. Now 
it appears, that the introduction of this ma- 
chine, or any number of them, would give, 
no advantage to the country possessing it, 
in point of cheapness of its goods ; but that 
it would considerably diminish its effective- 

1 

* A common-sized steam-engine will cost ^4000 in this- 
country ; in one, where the average rate of wages is 205. a 
week, it could not cost less than ^7000 ; the interest of 
which at 12 per cent, would be ,#840, besides the coals for 
working, (the attendance of men is already taken into the 
-account,) and the accessary repairs. But a steam-engine 
will do more work than thirty-five or forty men 5 what is said 
therefore in the text, is not meant to apply exactly to all the 
machinery of this country, but merely to illustrate strongly 
the- truth, that in proportion to the cheapness of labour* 
will be the advantage of all machinery. The author cannot 
close this note, without suggesting to those, whose information 
on the subject would warrant such an undertaking, that an, 
essay on the various machinery of this country, shewing the' 
effects of each in economy, on- population, &c. &c. would 
- be a most usefulj and entertaining performance. 
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strength in point of population ; and in 
case of an increased demand for the manu- 
facture in question, the country, which 
worked by men at low wages, would have 
many advantages over that, working by ma- 
chinery, and men at high wages. First it 
might set up, and work a machine of its 
own, at half the price of the formef ; and 
would besides have hands enough remaining, 
to raise the increased quantity of raw ma- 
terials requisite, and to export the article in 
its own ships, if the demand be from abroad : 
these operations too would be performed 
at half the price ; so that it must soon drive 
the latter out of the market, by the superior 
cheapness of its articles, and facility of its 
commerce. 

§ 58. It is not meant to deny, that a set 
of manufacturers, possessing superior skill 
and ingenuity, may not hold possession of 
the market for some time, against others, 
who possess the advantages of an inferior 
price of. labour, and greater population, in a 
small degree only : but that in proportion to 
the difference between them in these two 
last advantages, will be the security, Or in- 
stability of their commerce and manufac* 



tares. Let it be remembered, that the moite 
populous nation may acquire skill and inge- 
nuity in a few years, by the acuteness and 
experience of individuals, or the protection 
and attention of their government: but a 
redundant population, and the advantages re- 
sulting from it, can only accrue to a country, 
from the long and Customary operation of 
laws, founded in deep reflection on the na- 
tional resources ; and persevered in by the 
vigour and wisdom of those, to whom their 
execution is entrusted, 

§ 59. Before the close of this chapter, It 
is necessary to make a few observations, 
upon one argument of a very singular na- 
ture, used by those, who seem determined 
at all hazards, to condemn the system of the 
Poor Laws. The refutation of this argu- 
ment may perhaps lead us a little more 
into particular facts, arising out of the ope- 
ration of the Poor Laws of England, than 
the general nature of the arguments used 
in this chapter may seem ta warrant : 
yet as the objection certainly goes to affetft 
the principle, upon which the policy of stick 
a system, as those laws exhibit, Chiefly Tests; 
a due consideration of it seetns abeofrrtely 
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essential to the forming of any general opi- 
nion, as to tjhe expediency of admitting that 
principte as the ground of practice. 

* 

§ <5o. A doubt has now been started by 
those rery persons who inveighed against 
the Poor Laws, chiefly from their effects m 
enoowffaging marriage, increasing population 
and lowering the price of labour ; whether* 
.after #H, they do in real fact increase popu- 
lation or no 1 It is said, that " the obvious 
tendency of the Poor Laws certainly is, tp 
.encourage marriage; but a closer attention 
4» all their indirect, as well as direct effects, 
may iiaalce it a matter of doubt, how far 
Ahey really do this ; that they clearly tewb 
ia jtheir general operation, to discourage so- 
briety and economy, to encourage idleness, 
_and tribe desertion of children, aaad »to p**t 
^virtue and vice more on a level thw they 
otherwise would be ; but one cannot prer 
ttfemc rto say positively, that they ieod to ep- 
»Himge {population •*.' * Without noticing the 
incongruity of this reasoning, with the ob- 
;jftQtti>? fbwnedy made againstthc Poor Laws, 
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that they encourage population, without 
encouraging the growth of food -for itsr 
support ; which has been the chief founda- 
tion of the arguments used against their po- 
litical tendency; we will proceed to thte in- 
vestigation of the correctness of the rea- 
soning itself. With respect to the accusa- 
tions of discouraging sobriety and economy, 
encouraging idleness and the desertion of 
children, putting virtue and vice upon a 
level ; they will more properly become sub- 
jects of discussion in. the future stages of 
this work, where the improvements of 
which the Poor Laws are capable will be 
treated of. Suffice it to say here, that, as 
far as they are founded in reason, they do 
not arise from the general principles of ^po- 
licy, upon which those laws rest; but arb 
entirely irregularities introduced by the iH 
execution of their provisions; and the neglect 
that has constantly pervaded the Legislature, 
in altering and adapting the laws to the 
changes continually taking place in the state of 
society; particularly to the increasing liberty 
introduced among the lower orders (by com- 
merce and an increasing demand for labour), 
of passing their time, and spending their 
earnings, free from all control. When those 
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provisions, which are accused of producing 
the above evils, were enacted, and; for some 
time afterwards, both absolute law, and the 
habits of subordination prevalent among the 
poor, gave their superiors, and magistrate* in 
particular, r a considerable degree .uf control 
over all their actions ; and abridged much of 
that perfect liberty which every Englishman 
now claims, to do what he will with his 
own, and with himself in particular. It is 
not meant to contend, that this liberty 
should now be abridged ; but that the Poor 
Laws should be adapted to the alteration of 
circumstances ; in order to guard the public 
from becoming the dupes of practices, which 
could not have been foreseen, and there- 
fore not prevented at their first institution. 
Should the Legislature (instead of taking this 
trouble) proceed to abolish the laws alto* 
gether, it would deservedly incur the same 
reproach with him, who should suffer the 
lopk-of his strong box to rust and decay 
through neglect, and then throw it aside, 
and expose his treasures to the mercy of 
robbers, to save himself the trouble Qf clean-* 
ipg and repairing it. 
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§0i. The reason given for doti^titigf 
whether the Poor Laws do in fact encourage 
£o$ulation, is drawn from an observation of 
l£r. Young s ; that every man who wishes* 
t6 marry cannot always find a cottage to 
Jrye in. This effect is pretended to be ac- 
counted for, by the disposition of landlords 
$6 pull down their cottages, in order to avoid 
the charge of the poor ; which drives mortf 
^people to towns than would otherwise have 
gone, and thus gives a relative discouragement 
to agriculture, and encouragement to manu- 
factures. This is called the indirect operation 
of the Poor Laws, which by diminishing the 
riumber of' cottages in the country, prevents 
the formation of families, by the want of 
Habitations. 

• §02. Supposing it to be true, that the 
J*umb6r of cottages in the country is sensibly 
diminished; (which, however, is directly con- 
tradicted, or rather the reverse proved, by- 
attentive observation, both of numbers added 
in the old villages, and of the hamlets actually 
created by extensive enclosures ;) what does 
this prove, but that, froni superior skill b$ 
agriculture, and perhaps from the enlarge- 
ment of farms, ttye same produce can be 
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raised by fewer bands? But if, as it ia ac- 
knowledged, those thrown out of employment 
have migrated to the neighbourhood of the 

manufactures, where houses have been erected 

• 

foJ- their reception ; where i^ the proof that ' 
the indirect operation of the Poor Laws upon 
the number of cottages, supposing it to exist, 
•has diminished the whole number of tene- 
ments? Nothing can be more certain than 
that wherever the demand for a man's labour 
exists, there a house will be provided for his 
reception. It is for the public interest, that 
the population should be so distributed ; and 
with great submission to the authority, on 
which the opinion is advanced, there seems 
good reason to doubt, whether the mere re- 
sidence of unemployed persons, either in 
towns, or in the country, will have any re- 
lative effect on the prosperity of agriculture, 
or manufactures : for it is not to be supposed, 
that landlords will be so blind to their own 
interests, as to pull down cottages, to an 
extent, that would reduce the supply of 
labour below the demand, and thereby raise 
the price of it. The truth seems to be, that 
from the increasing demand in agriculture, 
and ipanufactures, the number of tenements 
lias considerably increased, both in towns, 
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and in the country. The potteries of Staf* 
fordshire; the collieries, and iron- works of 
that county, and Shropshire ; the machinery 
of Derbyshire, Lancashire, and other manu- 
facturing counties ; and the extensive en* 
closures of Hampshire, Lincolnshire, and 
other great agricultural counties ; are proofs 
of the accuracy of this assertion *. We need 
only open our eyes to be convinced of it. So 
that unless it can be shewn, that more men 
exist than the demand for labour can employ, 
we may perhaps be inclined to doubt the fact, 
that there exists a general want of habitations; 
and should any young man, capable of labour, 
Appear to us to be prevented from marrying 
by that cause ; it may perhaps be found ia 
fact, that it was not because a habitation 

* In this enumeration have not been included many small 
habitations, erected on forests, and extensive commons. 
When a man has once taken possession of such a dwelling, 
\t requires a legal process, and therefore some trouble to 
eject him. A labourer has been known to get together a few 
materials, unobserved ; and in a long autumn night, with 
the assistance of friends, to erect and be the tenant of the 
cottage before morning. It is then his. castle; and as the 
interests of extensive manors and forests are seldom well 
looked after, it is often penriitted to remain., through neglect, 
unwillingness to take the trouble of a law-suit, from supposed 
humanity, and various other causes. 
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could not be found in England; but because 
he did not take his labour to that market* 
where one was to be found, that the effect 
arose. 

9 ■ 

' $ 63. There is a further inaccuracy in the 
argument above alluded to, as far as it goes 
to deny the effect of the Poor Laws in en- 
couraging population : for however true it 
may be, that some men are prevented ifonk 
marrying, because they cannot find a house, 
it is certainly no proof that those who can, 
may not be encouraged by the prospect of 
support held out by the Poor Laws* to marry, 
and rear large families. The number of habi- 
tations existing in the kingdom, may regulate 
the number of heads of families ; but will 
in no way prevent the operation of the Poor 
Laws, in encouraging the production of chil- 
dren, and in rearing large families to man- 
hood ; who are ready to settle again, wherGr 
ever the demand for their labour shall cause 
habitations to be erected for their reception. 

§ 64. In fact, direct proof may be had of 

the very extensive operation of the Poor 

Laws in promoting population. It appears 

from the returns . relative to the poor laid 

i 
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tetem Parliament in lfto4, that aoo,oo<* 
ihihbxn, tinder fourteen years of age» weft 
laitirety, and permanently supported out of 
the rates. A great proportion of these wece 
orphans, or the children of persons in the 
$6fvke of their country ; and some, it ia to 
h& feared, the unfortunate offspring of ilEcit 
xrnimxirm> or deserted by inhuman parents: 
vices* the increase of whigh may fairly he 
faid to the acco&nt of the barbarous .state cf 
ignorance, in which the poor have been 
fgfM&tod to remain ; and the neglect of .the 
itifortotts policy, of substituting, fox that eon* 
tttil ore* their persons, which the increasing 
Ifa&ttjfof later years has destroyed, the control 
4>f €*Iocatkm over their minds ; by instilling 
hearty principles of virtue," and convincing 
them, at 4 time when impressions once made 
arfeindefiMe, that their true interests, even 
ill this world i, are best consulted in a moral} 
*ftd regular conduct. 

j§ 03. To ascertain bowewr, how muck 
must be subtracted from the beneficial opqra- 
llofe 4>f the Poor Laws, on, population, we 
ftWtft consider^ how many of those deserted 
cfcUdtteiv could really have been supported by 
th&t pttttenti^ had they continued with them. 



It is not to be denied, that scHite ftw, from 
mere idleness, and the knot^le^ge fchdt *!*«¥ 
families wiB not starve, bat 1 be sjfcpported by 
the public, may hare diseintattiberefd! them* 
selves by flight of a charge they could hate 
borne; Btrt when it is receMeeted, that a 
maa, so conducting himself, is liable to a 
tery severe punishment, the- dread of which 
will lie continually hanging over him, pre- 
venting the enj6yment of that ease, which 
could be hte only motive for the desertion ? 
thrft he must at the same time divest himself 
of the strongest natural feeling, implanted 
by Providence in the breast of ma», made 
still stronger by habit, and farther fortified 
by a degree of pride, not peculiar to that 
tank of life, though strongly pervading it, 
with respect to the comparatite condition of 
their own children, and their neighbour s : 
it may be fairly concluded, that none but 
the most profligate, and abandoned, wiH 
persevere in such a course ; notwithstanding 
the little pairis that may have been taken to 
assist by education the kind influence of 
nature in their breasts. Experience indeed 
seems to justify this observation, and to give 
reason to think the total amomit is but small 
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§ 66. If we estimate the number of chil- 
dren, thus obtruded upon the public, who 
would have been supported by their parents, 
(had no such provision as the Poor Laws 
existed,) at twenty thousand, we shall pro- 
bably be above the truth; for it must not 
be forgotten, that many of the most pro- 
fligate, and abandoned of those, who now: 
desert their families, would equally do so, 
did the dereliction abandon them to the 

» 

operation of casual succour only. This will 
leave a remainder of 28o,ooo children, en- 
tirely supported from the rates, who, what- 
ever share the Poor Laws may have had in 
their production, must inevitably perish with- 
out assistance; and may therefore be stated 
as one clear addition to the population, on 
account of the Poor Laws. 

§ 67. There is a still greater number of 
children, belonging to those, occasionally 
relieved from the rates, who are partly feare4 
into manhood by their assistance. Every over- 
seer* or. magistrate, who has acted half a 
year in the country, knows, that a consider- 
able proportion of the money raised goes tp 
assist those, whose familjes are too numerous 
to be supported by the average rate of a 
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libburerV wages ; or who sure prevented by 
casual sickness, from labouring for their sup- 
port. Let it be remembered' too, that the 
benefit does not only extend to the period of 
tittle, in which, or the number of children 
to whom, actual support is afforded; but 
communicates itself to the rest of the fa- 
mily, thereby preserved to more fortunate 
circumstances ; but who would be miserably 
pinched, would in part die, and the rest be- 
come weak, and decrepit animals, were the 
amount of the wages earned the absolute 
limit/ in all cases, to the support of the 
family. 

§ 68. It has been asserted, that the im- 
pulse of private benevolence is sufficiently 
strong, to counteract these misfortunes. If 
it be meant to affirm, that an equal number 
of persons would be supported by private 
charity; the consequence would evidently 
be, the intolerable burthening of the humane 
and benevolent, with the whole sum, which 
ought to be paid, in equal proportions, by all 
persons of property ; and which, to have 4 
permanently beneficial effect, must.be so 
paid. If it be meant to insinuate, that the 
preeariousness of the supply would tend to 
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discMUoge mamage # and the fetoth ef chil- 
droa, aod thus, by lessening the number ©f 
people, lessen that of poor also ; what « 
tbifc*. but a direct admission of the eflkacjf 
of ttee Poer Laws in promoting populate? 
fimce ail who are bowa ; , have a right twder 
those lams to such wslsenaaace, as wiil row 
them into manhood ; and hitherto it has bbm 
jbood feasible to put them in possession *>f 
that :sight« This will dearly appear, when, t&e 
wry small proportion -of deaths, which take 
ffeoe h* this cowtiy, compared with others* 
ami wrowtering the employments of tbt 
people, comes under consideration. 

-| 60. Finally, it may be useful to point out, 
bjr ajeference to foreign countries, the ejects 
ttf mere casual charity, or the wages of lahamr 
t3«Jy^ rem the cc«iditie*i of (fee poor. Let an#r 
anan, who has travelled over the contingent* 
votupace tfce horrible and disgusting object* 
gejMxiaHy rspircad akwag the roads and villages 
Ibfite* wttb the " hoid peasantry* of Ifog- 
Hand. Jket ihho reflept upon the different 
rfioiciKjy df rthe tarco animals in ww^ j» 
{navigation, or la any of ^ active crcwga^ 
ikomi anskhz *f*Hmot be long hot dj*ewnirtita$ 
nrfertber wfomtttrgr sbtiitj^ or jtcq vision ty 
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law, is 1>est calculated to produce an useCul, 
and thriving papulation : he will eas% tike- 
wise be led by induction, to ascertain «he& 
relative effects upon the quantity, as well as 
quality of the people. - 

v / ' • 

§ 70. Upon a reyiew of the vatittps arg**- 
merits, offered to the reader's consideration 
in this chapter, "he may be ihdined to attri- 
hate Jess importance to some, Yhantf* often. 
THhey all appeared to the author ef mf&- 
cient weight, to be absolutely ttecessaiy to 
<the fair discussion of the question: and if 
he has been fortunate enough to state them 
in such a manner, as to produce the same 
conviction in the reader s mind, that the cow- 
sideration of them pressed upon ^is'owrt"; 
these points may be considered as established 
between them : 

1st, 'That a redundant, and healthy popu- 
lation is one of the most powerful, and ne- 
xessary instruments in securing'theptosperity 
*>F a nation, advancing in the pursuit idf 
tidies ; and surrounded by trthens, enajAey- 
ing equal natural resource, in the sanjte 
career. 
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/ 2dly, That the nation, which possesses the 
tnott of it, must (ceteris paribus) rise th« 
fastest in the scale of society* 



• * 



3dly, That such a system as the Poor 
Laws, is eminently calculated to produce 
«ch a population. 



• « 



4thly, That therefore, a nation, possessing 
tho$e laws, would not act very wisely in 
abrogating them, supposing it to have no 
.other lights , upon the subject, but those 
derived fropi reason and argument ; because, 
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5thly, Greater dangers than any which 
xpxx be stated as the probable ultimate con- 
sequences of such laws, would immediately 
ifollo^r their abrogation ; as far ' as can be 
ascertained, by the inferences which have 
been drawn from the preceding arguments. 

We. may, therefore, a fortiori, conclude 
. Othly, That if a country should be prevailed 
upon to do so, by any means, after having 
had a long experience of the benefits arising 
from them ; its conduct could only be cha- 
racterized in the words of the poet ; 
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Iaeptia, stultittaque ade&, et temeritas. 

What line of conduct, the experience of 
England should induce it to adopt on this 
subject, will be discussed in the following 
chapter. 



o 
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AN HISTORICAL DEDUCTION OF THE EFFECTS 
OF THE POOR LAWS IN ENGLAND. 

§ 1 . Previous to taking a retrospective view 
of the actual means, by which a country of 
extensive territory has advanced to a high 
state of prosperity ; it may tend much to 
elucidate the discussion, if we inquire into 
the natural means, by which (though not 
interfered with) it might possibly have risen 
to the same point. Eor, since the providence 
of the wisest of mankind is insufficient to fore- 
see the consequences of laws, or political 
measures, however maturely they may have 
been weighed beforehand : it follows, that he 
fcannot devise such, as will counteract the 
evil tendency of events, and keep the state 
always in the high road to prosperity, how 
clearly soever he may perceive that road. Ik 
must therefore be very important to ms, to 
know how far any accidental deviation from 
it may have retarded or accelerated our pro* 
gress ; how far any existing deviation may 
be carried with safety ; and the best means 
-of regaining the beaten traqk, should the de- 



viation be found detrimental to the .publig 
welfare. 

§ ?. It is consistent witljt reason an4 
experience to assert, that in a country of ex- 
tensive territory, agriculture will naturally 
be the chi»ef pursuit of the people, till mqs£ 
of tlje he$t lands are cultivated; md the 
temqwder would require a considerable c&? 
pital to be laid out upon them, on a remot? 
prospect of return, in enclosing, draining; 
embwi^iflg, or other expensive ipod^ pf 
improvement. 

§ 3* They will then of course turn their 
yiews to commerce and manufactures, for 
tiiis pla^n reason ; that the profits arising 
Jfrom them will be much larger, and the 
.returns quicker, than from the land ; and it 
is clear, that by following this plan, (so long 
as those effects result from it,) the state itself 
would \>e enriched; that is, the whole 
amount of the products of it§ land, and 
labour, would increase the fasten But as 

* 

the increase pf capital arising from manu- 
factures, a?d trade, will always raise the 
. pric* #f (he produce of land ; it is jujst as 

G 2 
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terest of the capitalist, to lay out his motley 
in some of the operations necessary to bring 
inferior or waste lands into cultivation ; which, 
t>y carrying the superiority of commercial 
skill, and enterprise, into the application of 
his capital to the soil, would increase its 
productions, and quicken its returns. When 
this again had lowered the price, by increas- 
ing the quantity of the produce of land, and 
thereby reducing its profits, the same rota- 
tion would again take place; the regularity 
of which would never be disturbed, unless 
some extraordinary demand, either for ma- 
nufactures, or the produce of land, should 
•• . . * . * 

occur : in which circumstances, as the profits 

arising from the article in demand would be 

enhanced, the interest of the country would 

dictate its supply, so long as the superior 

^profits overpaid the inconveniences arising 

from the irregularity. But as that could 

iiever be the case, to the extent of permitting 

one Source of profit^ to establish itself upon 

the ruin of the other ; no fear need be en- 

tertaihed that (with proper precautions) the 

'irregularity would ever proceed too far: it 

may therefore be permitted ; and, if the state 

would dtherwise sink in the scale of nations, 

should be recommended, For it is incumbent 
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on a statesman, undertaking to legislate for 
a country, surrounded by others, as power* 
ful in natural resources as itself, and equally 
in pursuit of riches ; to cast about for those; 
means, which will carry it quickest to the 
wished-for goal; consistently with its re- 
taining such comparative superiority of hap- 
piness, and morality, as it may at any time 
have possessed, or be capable of enjoying. 
It is not enough to say, My system will cer- 
tainly lead you by slow degrees to a high 
state of happiness, provided you are not in- 
terfered with ; or provided 'all your neigh- 
bours will adopt it likewise ; but to seek for 
that which, taking the known jealousy of 
rival states into the account, will be strong 
enough to protect you from its effects ; and 
keep you at least equal, if possible superior, 
to any advancement they may make. Tou 
must otherwise decidedly sink in the scale, 
and in the end be swallowed up by those, 
who have learned enterprise, from observing 
the Consequences of your timidity* 

§4. If the extraordinary demand, above 
alluded to, . should be for manufactures, an4 
should augment their production beyond 
their usual proportion to the produce of the 

q * 



I, art Outcry is immediately tm&A 6rt the 
gitocrrid dfihsdcilrlty r the fexampfe of ihe 
kttzi conimercial fcatibtrt of ftjfldpe, th* 
Butch, Venetians, drid GerideS6, i* cited; 
#hote prosperity has passed away, and, 
" like the baseless fabric of a vision* left 
not a wreck behind," But let it be recol- 
lected, these have invariably been countries 
possessed of a limited territory ; who (their 
commerce once impaired) had no other re- 
sources to apply to. Whereas, in a country 
of extensive surface, a blow given to com- 
merce, though it may threw capital out of 
its most profitable employment, and thereby 
eheck the national prosperity ; may still not 
endanger its existence, unless it be hard 
pressed by more powerful rivals : because 
the capital may yet be invested in the ciil* 
fivatioh and improvement of land, and the 
physical force of the country, though dU 
minished, may still remain respectable, 

§5, These observations being premised; 
let us now take an historical review of the 

• - 

fefleets, the Poo* Laws are conceived to have 
tad oh the condition of England. 



§ 5* . Th» usual ascoust giveap erf tlreir qst** 
blishment ft. that, aft«c the dissolution q£ 
ih& monasteries at the Reformatio*, num~> 
bers of people, maintained in idleness lit tho 
abbey gpto, became so troublesoflie, by theiff 
distress, and the crimes to which it prompted 
them, that a legal provision became necessary 
for their relief; as well as foj reclaiming 
them from vice and idleness, by providing 
employment, and obliging them to labour 
at'it. 

§ 0. To such as have inquired into what 
remains of the history of those times, with 
a yiaw of getting information Qn the subject* 
there may appear to be some objections to 
this account of the affair; arising as well 
from a consideration of the circumstances 
attending the hospitality of the monasteries, 
as from the date? of the several transactions* 
Ia the first place, it appears very uncertain, i# 
the monasteries gave any kind of permanent 
^ehef to the loisver orders of the people, exr 
cepting those who resided on their own de* 
Oiesnes; and, according to the custoih of 
the tiines, received great part of their waged 
in provisions. This might very possibly 
have been distributed at the abbey gate j an 

« 4 
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arrangement equally agreeable to the in- 
clinations of both parties: the monks thereby 
obtained the reputatidn of extensive charity; 
and the peasants (who, under such masters/ 
were but lazy cultivators, and had much 
time upon their hands) acquired, what nieii 
in that rank of life have always been pe- 
culiarly fond of, an opportunity of congre- 
gating together, and talking over the affairs 
of the parish : the discussion of those of the' 
state had not yet descended so low in the 
scale of society. These peasants, however, 
(when the lands passed into the hands of 
laymen, and being set at higher rents, were 
consequently better cultivated,) still' conti- : 
nued on the farms, and were more actively 

employed in their tillage. 

» - ■ 

. §7- The real hospitality of the religious 
houses was chiefly confined to the entertain- 
ment of travellers of distinction, public of- 
ficers, and others' in the superior walks of 
life: it is well known, that the richer abbies 
were the customary halting-places even of 
our kings ; such accommodation was pecu- 
liarly necessary from the extreme badness' 

* 

of the inns of those days; 
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— •Ubi mures • ■ '* ■ ' fk 
Into reptant, extasiures ; 
Sunt camini, sine foco, 
Et culina^ sine coquo *. 

$ $. Moreover, supposing it a fact, that 
any number of persons were deprived of 
their usual means of livelihood, on the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, in 153Q, they 
must long have passed away to *" that, 
bourne, whence no traveller returns/' before, 
the enactment of the Poor Laws f in the 
43d of Elizabeth, or the year 1001; a dis- 
tance of time exceeding sixty years; nor 
could their progeny, remaining so long af- 
terwards, have been very' numerous, if they 
had been struggling during the whole period 
against want and wretchedness. It is true, 
that in the earlier parts of that queen's reign, 
as well as for two centuries before, many 
laws were enacted, enforcing the necessity, 
and recommending the propriety, of making 
collections for the poor : but the numerous 
^petitions of these injunctions are a proof of 

'* * Barnabae Itinerarium, written probably since the Re-* 
formation; but it will scarcely be contended, that the im» 
nfere better before that event. 

. f All those monks, who. were converted into beggars at 
die dissolution of die monasteries, must certainly have been 
Jong c|ead, and forgotten, 
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their inefficacy ; and give reason to believe, 
what indeed every few that was 'enacted on 
the subject expressly states, that the num- 
ber of people wanting relief increased daily, 
and was beyond the reach of voluntary cha- 
rity : at length, therefore/ the system? w»r 
made effectual, by appointing officers a»« r 
thorized to enforce the collection of a jatc^ 
and to lay it out for the benefit of the pow, ? 
nhder the provisions of the law. 

§ 9. Now we have seen, that this in- 
creased number of paupers, could not have 
descended through a struggle of sixty ycaw 
against adversity, from any persons de*: 
prived of subsistence, at the dissolution : of 
the monasteries. We know too, that then?, 
was more employment for people in Queen 
Efixabeth^s reigti, than in any thit ha* 
preceded it; they were not therefore pet* 
sons thrown out of employ by the failing 
of any pre-existing demand for their par- 
ticular labour. They could only thten bay* 
been a part of a generally augmented pa- 
pulation: and a little reflection will so*n 
not only convince us, that this was really 
the case, but will also enable us to dfccQyer 
the cause which produced iu - . » 



4 *©. The transfer of ftie lands; of tin} 
ntoiifttt&tas ifttai the hinds of laymeny a«k 
fhet c<Mte$atht improved oukiyatiom V&h 

■ .i 

* III the earner ages, when military power, and a larg^ 
retinue Of dependents, was the favourite magnificence of 
the nobles ; and the feudal system existed in all its rigour, 
on die lands of the laity ; those of ihe mohkrf Were certainty 
the best ctdtivatfed, mid most productive. Maty grei* 
knprov£to&ts on land. Were made by them: witness ft* 
recovery of soil in Athebey by the monks, placed by Alfred 
in the midst of a bog; which they soon converted into 
smiling pastures : and above all, the mighty and magnificent 
works, fused by the abbots of Glastonbury, entirely for* 
the purpose of improving the lands in their neighbourhood* 
Though sdnie few of the barons, even in those day*, rose 
superior to the barbarism of the times : among whom was 
Richard de Rulos ; who built the town of Deeping in Lin- 
colnshire, and changed the banks of the Wetland, from 
quagmires, to fields, and orchards. But in taker times; 
£&tfcitf*rry about the Reformation, too many proofs tags! of 
tftfc degeneracy* and laziness of the monks, to doubt thftt 
•11 tfceir concerns partook of the general apathy, of the 
proprietors. While, by the policy of Henry the Seventh, 
wno created in his barons a taste for a milder species of* 
magnificence; ftod still more perhaps from the alteration in 
die state of society, which produced in them a desire to 
exchange their crowd of retainers, for the luxuries to be 
procured by an increase of rent from their estates; a 
proportionate increase of industry, and enterprise, was 
tisETted on the estates of the laity. The demand for labour 
therefore on any land, passing from the hands of an abbey, 
to a layman* coyld not tort be much augmented. We &4 
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traduced far a short time, so great an in* 
crease in the demand for labour, that popu- 
lation must, with the first impulse, have 
increased exceedingly. This will appear the 
more probable, when we consider, that the 
value of those lands amounted to ggi 6o,ooo 
per annum ; a sum, which, as land was then 
in general let for one shilling an acre, and 
may now be said to be rated low at fifteen 
shillings, is equal to near two millions and a 
half of our present rental ; about a four- 
teenth part of the whple rental of England, 

§lt. But, as the surplus population had 
not yet settled themselves steadily to the 
pursuits, of commerce, irj consequence of 
the impolitic privileges and burthens which 
operated against it, and of the wars of 
those times, it is not surprising, that, 
when the extraordinary demand ceased, in 
consequence of the cultivation of the abbey- 

from Bishop Fleetwood's Chronicon Preciostnn, that the 
price of wheat, and other produce of land, became much 
more regular, and low, upon an average, from die improved 
cultivation of these lands ; and so continued, till late in thtf 
sixteenth century ; when it may be supposed they were brought 
ttp to the average cultivation of the rest of the country. This 
cheapness of corn, being temporary and partial, must have 
Operated, as a rise in wages, on die production of people* 
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lands tip to the average ievel of improved 
nient, the country should be covered with 
wanderers out of employ, and beggars. This 
account of the affair is strongly corroborated, 
if not fully proved, by the prices of corn at 
that period ; which continued low, till the 
seventeenth year of Queen Elizabeth, on 
account of the additional produce raised, and 
brought to market from the abbey-lands : but 
as this is about the period, when one mfcy 
suppose the second generation, produced by 
the effects of the dissolution, were rising 
into manhood; the increasing demand for 
food, not being answered by an augmented 
supply from those lands, for the feasons al- 
ready stated, corn rose so suddenly, and 
' considerably, that its average price increased 
more than threefold. Though the importation 
of corn was practised during the whole 
peri6d,' yet, as well as all other commercial 
speculations, it was so little understood, that 
the supply from that quarter was altogether 
* precarious ; and very little affected the state 
of thfe market. 



-- §12. The statesmen of those times, who 
had studied, and were acquainted with their 
country's interests, to a degree, at least equal 
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to ahy, 'that havie misted sxhce ; and wh$ 
steadily followed that interest, where the 
|>ower, and prerogatives of the crown did 
pat interfere; after trying in vain various 
jgentte means, to convert this surplus popilr 
latum to nsefiil purposes* at leogth resolved 
to iofooduce the famous statute of the forty? 
4hir4 Eiiaabeth : upon which die Poor Ions 
Jtt&hn&st; and from which, (it has betin wel 
observed) the further they have departed, the 
|ess usdfrtl ^aye they become. This was . the 
#nrt :Poor Xaw, which directed the training 
mf of children in habits of industry; and 
Sndeed jthe only one yet enacted, which, by 
ordering employment to be provided for 
.them, had regard as much to theif improve- 
iinent in morals, and utility, .as to the Belief 
xrfVtfieir necessities. 

§ 12*. -The population of England at th^ 
.ti&e ' amounted to about four millions an£ a 
iudfi 

§ 13. It would be curious to know, how 
far Elizabeth's ministers, who were perfectly 
acquainted with the capabilities ofl the edun- 
tty, to pursue the true line. of policy, calcu- 
lated to lead- it td greatness, fbeesaw the 
effects, which the Poor Laws might have, in 
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securing a healthy, and redundant popwLMioft 
for its future operations. Gertaia it is, th%t> 
being immediately put into execution, tfecjr 
must < hov^e reared into useful subject* d&itoy, 
Jidho feould otherwise have perishsd *x*serr 
a&ly, iAfi a proof of the sense ofthift benefit, 
inline minds of enlightened ram afterward* 
£ocd£aoon, in the succeeding reigo, mht& 
^commerce began to ilouarish, esnunfteratas 
^mong the advantages, the nation was th<» 
-oeaping from the laws, and policy of the late 
saga, Jthe effect which they had produced 
,npon population. 

' 4 1 4. Great reason had he to think so ; for 
^tillage »was now in a low condition;" the 
j*bbey-4ands had heen (as before observed) 
-for *ome Aime brought into an average state 
*jf cultivation, with the rest of the i$fatl$: 
and from the abuses of purveyance; a«l 
impolitic laws, no further improvement ;jn 
agriculture was then to be expected ; parti- 
cularly as the, attention of the government 
i was turned to . other pursuits. But from the 
jcedundancy jof peculation, (ascribed to the 
Jpdliey of ;ibe late reign,) operating under 
-fiwrouraWe esrtemal circupastances, theattetir 
*»», mA potion of mntdAJHd A 



long peace; " trade flourished; navigation 
extended itself in a high degree ; the nany 
was augmented; Virginia, New England, 
And Barbadoes were settled ; and the nation 
became more and more populous/' And let 
it be repeated, all this happened, while the 
state of tillage was unfavourable to the in* 
urease of population ; the price of wheat, 
which had been gradually rising since the 
middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign* when *** 
supply from the abbey-lands ceased, had in- 
creased J>y the end of James's reign* to eight 
or nine times its amount in the former period; 
yet the impolitic burthens on the land were so 
jgreat,that even this increase did not materially 
encourage its cultivation. But commerce 
flourished, and colonial emigrations took 
place ; (Which were greatly facilitated by the 
redundant population created by the Poor 
Laws ; ) and in their turn created a demand for 
-labour. 

§ 15. This demand, by providing those 
already in existence with employment, and 
habitations, enabled them, (by the assistance 
# of the Poor Laws,) to reaarto manhood that 
surplus population, who, from the unfor- 
tunate disputes occurring in the subsequent 
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reign, instead of being employed in the fur- 
ther prosecution of national prosperity, were 
persuaded by designing leaders, to turn their 
arms against each other, and perished miser- 
ably in civil war. 

§ 16. The proof, that the great comparative 
population existing at this time, was in part 
created by the Poor Laws, and not solely by 
high wages, consequent upon the demand for 
labour, is; that, from what can be ascertained 
of the relative amount of a labourer's wages, 
with the price of provisions, they would not 
, produce him so great a quantity of the neces- 
saries of life, as at present ; ^and therefore 
could not enable him to rear a large family, 
without assistance. The price of corn, com- 
pared with that of labour, was out of all 
comparison higher than at pcesent: but as 
grain did not then form the chief part of the 
sustenance of the poor, to the same degree 
as in later times, we may set down, against 
this excess, the price of meat, and other 
necessaries of life ; which, though they cer- 
tainly bore a higher proportion to wages tfyan 
at present, didftiot do so in the same degree 
.with corn. 

H 
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§ if. frdm the death of JartieSl. td the 
Restoration, we find, that (with cttep&ofi of 
the' rebfcHioft) commerce, manufactures, afftd 
population increased, in defiafice' of the priee 
of corn, which continued high during the 
whole period : the legal interest of money 
was teduced, ill 1 65 1 , to si* per eeHt. ; tod 
the reduction of interest, as Mr. ChaWfiett 
weQ observes, is at ofice a proof of pfeViotteafc 1 
quisitiofi, arid the mearts of fttttrre prosperity. 
Th£ augmferitatioh of cofntfrerce had, in i660 f 
raided the price of land, Which id 1021 Wdi 
at twelve ^ears purchase, in sortie jfkoe* to 
sixteen, in others (as it is asserted, but p&- 
ttapS hot quite correctly) to twetfty-eight 
y&afs purct&se; but purveyance, dnd other 
abuses, still prevented any great inctfeaie? Of 
Skill, rifid enterprise, in cultivatiott. As rip 
Material alteration took pbice in the relative 
prosperity of the two gr6dt ticfattits of wealth 
during this period; or in the operatidh off 
tfi£ JPbor Laws; ahy investigation bf the 
causes, which produced the getieral pfG^petity 
of the coilhffy,. would only be a repetition 

©f the foregoing sections. 

"■"■# 

§ 18. In the reign of Charles H. teW Si- 
mulations were introduced into the Poor 
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Taws* with the laudable intention of facili- 
tating their executfoa ; and iiftproviag the 
moral and political situation of the poon 
Hctw far the introduction of the laws of 
settlements, as -they now stand, really an- 
swered these intentions, will be discussed 19 
a future chapter : but it seems certain, that, 
by pointing out more particularly the parties 
bound to afford relief, and thereby preventing 
all evasion on the ground of uncertainty in 
that respect, they must rather have enlarged, 
than diminished the operation of the lfrws 
Upon population ; which accordingly, we find, 
increased greatly between the Restoration 
and Revolutictn. With respect to com- 
merce, and manufactures during the same 
period, Sir Josiah Child, Sir Williarii Betty, 
and Dr. Davenant all agreed, that the com- 
merce, and riches of England did never, in 
any former age, increase so fast, as in the 
busy period from the Restoration, to the Re- 
volution : though agriculture yet languished, 
from the causes above stated, and the im- 
portation of corn froia abroad occasionally 
rose to a great height : consequently many 
more people existed, and were usefully em- 
ployed in England, than its produce wpu^d 
ftecL 
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§ ig. We have now seen the prosperity of 
England, gradually rising higher and higher 
for above a century, in defiance of a languish- 
ing agriculture; which was so far from afford- 
ing sufficient nourishment to the increasing 
population, that the importation of grain 
gradually rose with it. The consideration of 
the next period may perhaps enable us to 
form a just estimate of the fancied dangers, 
likely to follow the pursuit of such a road to 
prosperity, in a country of extensive territory 
not fully cultivated. 
» 

§ 2p. With respect to the fact, and actual 
amount, of the augmentation of people, 
during the century we have been treating of, 
.Lord Chief Justice Hale asserted in 1670 ; 
" that mankind had very much increased 
within this kingdom since Queen Elizabeth's 
time, even to admiration." And we find, by 
a comparison of Gregory King with other 
, writers, that the population at the Revolution, 
amounted to not less than six millions ; an 
increase of a million and a half since the 
institution of the Poor Laws. 

. _ § 21. The facts, and considerations con- 
tained in this section, are added for the in- 
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formation of those, who may be still inclined 
to doubt the share to be attributed to the Poor 
Laws., in producing this population, and pro- 
sperity. The extensive, and destructive wars, 
which took place during this period, as well as 
the emigrations to colonies, must have been a 
continual drain upon the population; and 
could hardly have been supplied without 
interfering with the increase of commerce 
and manufactures; unless some further means 
than the mere demand for labour, and' 
the existing state of wages had operated in 
the production of people. As far as we 
can learn, the sum raised by the Poor's 
Rates increased, in proportion to the manu- 
factures, and demand for labour t in 1077/ 
the amount was calculated, with much sup-r 
posed accuracy, at more than ^OooyOOO;* 
and the exports, (the work of men s hands/ 
and no bad criterion of the general state of- 
the manufactures) were valued at two miW 
lions; in 1698, the rates had increased to 
^800,000 ; and the exports to more than 
three millions and a half. These facts, joined 
to the arguments in the last chapter, proving 
the tendency of the money expended under 
the Poor Laws, to promote population, will, 
it is hoped, be admitted to form reasonable 

h 3 
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grtamkte ft* Cdtfcladmg; thttt thity «)pterattj& 
much, in giving #iat fhctlfty, Which <he 
nation then enjoyed, of Extending its com- 
merce, matttffectures, and power; and (rf 
collecting that force, which unaided it tb 
defend itself, immediately afterwards, from 
ft* most formidable attack hut one it ever 
Experienced. 

§ 22. We come now to a very interesting 
period of our afliials, which will tend to shew 
the justness of the remark, that in a country 
of extenwe territory not fully Cultivated, the 
disptoportfonbetWeen ite population, and the 
fooihttis<^f<^it^^ 

without grossly Impolitic and oppressive bur- 
thens tfpon ttife tend. We have seen, in the last 
period, ft ^topulatioh fait increasing beyond 
thfcTW^ply^tff ibodfateed from the soil, and 
rtetiwg much far* ite support on that procured 
fey mttmifatttotei fcrid commerce; pursuits 
which, mater i*H ftte cireumatemces of the 
timte, paid 'bettfer than tfgrtttdtuHe : under 
this systefr), Whtfve <&&*n the nation growing 
daay f in!pTO^ttrity«nd power, Atthelttfgin- 
*mrig of the petibdlblkiwittg the RfcvcJhition, 
wholesome lavte ffet the ettcOtfragemertt erf 
agriculture Wfciemadte: the^busestof putney- 
ance, and licenses 'xif taonopoly abolished; 



jatitd a spirit qf enterprise, arising imm tlj^ 
-altered inaxjnas of state policy was xpricfcly 
-created. iUndor auch jejacowagement, Ahe 
ihigh puke of coon, and tfce natural -t^ste *flf 
j)iaa for *eal property, diverted 90 large ^ 
portion of capital, and Jaho.ur to Abe cultiyar 
tion of the soil, thai in ten years ;a£t$r <>h$ 
system was fully established, (from being an 
importing country,) we ;anw*aWy exported 
<&5,ooo quarters >of corn ; and in tep ye&i$ 
more an average .of 235,QQG *p&rt£4$: we 
nevertheless greatly increased o»r gqne^t 
exports during this period ; and *vgmqnte4 
the ^balance of trade in our favour, (d;gi$i£ 
<pr«of jq£ internal industry/) to twootyr?ai$ 
times its amount. This was potfoiuned not- 
withstanding the taxes raised upon the people 
were neariy trdbled ; and vthe country was 
engaged in 'two of the most expensive mass, 
itfcadever-eawiedon. 

.§ ; 23. jEJpue 4bm -we -ege, ^id$s.;the,de* 
H^ndsjfpr pqqpje, ,enuB}e«ted fin tf\c fojfnw 
periods, mwy<tf whjch 9pefa^no#r,ip,a;n in- 
creased ratio ; that a very great additional der 
mand took place for labour in the cultivation 
of tbe soil ; jwhich, if # i^undafjtjpppvrtatjon 
had not Warded a jsupply Qf jrmtn to -answer, 

«4. ' 
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it, must either have been neglected, to the 
great detriment of the country; or must 
have withdrawn them from other occupa- 
tions, where they were both usefully, and 
profitably employed : which would have 
been just so great a subtraction from the 
general prosperity then enjoyed, 

§ 24. During the wars of Anne, though 
foreign commerce, was necessarily depressed, 
internal trade and manufactures flourished. 
After the peace of Utrecht, our exports 
again rose near a million, beyond their 
highest amount at any former time ; and the 
balance of trade in our favour had increased 
one third since the Revolution, 

§25. The amount of the money, collected 
under the Poor Laws, still preserved it$ 
proportion, both to this increase of trade, 
and to that of population. The annual 
amount of the rates, at the death of Queen 
Anne, was calculated at a million: and th« 
population was estimated at near seven 
millions, 

§ 26. Now, should any one be inclined to 
suppose, that the redundant population, evi* 
dently. existing from the Revolution, to the 
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death of Queen Anne, arose from the de- 
mand only ; and to agree without reserve, 
in Sir Josiah Child's maxim ; " Such as our 
employment is, so many will our people 
be:" let him recollect what was stated for 
his consideration, in the last chapter, with 
respect to the influence o£ the actual de- 
mand for labour upon population ; and . the 
fact stated in this, of the insufficiency of the 
wages of labour to support a large family ; 
(a circumstance whiph still continued during 
this whole period.) He may then perhaps 
correct his judgment so far, as to think the 
assistance of the Poor Laws necessary to 
establish the truth of that axiom, (in a country 
advancing fast in riches and power,) by pro- 
Tiding an extra number of men to be ready 
for any increase of employment, 

• §27. The men, who fought the battles of 
William III. navigated the ships, and 
wrought the manufactures in his time ; who 
conquered with Marlborough, or fought 
under Rooke* in the succeeding reign, must 
have been born, some about the Restora- 
tion, others in the twenty years immediately 
succeeding that event : when a demand did 
certainly exist for labour ; but by no means 
capable of raising the wages of it enough to 
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eeenteraet Hfee bigh price of oorn at tfaat 
period; to encourage an extraordinary turn* 
ber of mawiages ; or to enaMe 4fee feeads of 
lam*Kes «to rear, without extraneous .assist* 
ance, *o large a number -of -children, as -we 
ftndy (from fee -experience ef fbeir <variou* 
operations wfhe* men,} were <hen actaffy 
brought up. * . ' 

§ VS. 3$&r should the smaE&nes*of the&km 
tten raised wider the rates, compared witfe 
tfeese its effects, create any do«bt 4hat this 
extraneous- assistance was tjbue afforded; # 
we xonslder that the opera6on extends &r 
beyond -the actual maintenance bestowed 
Many -a tnan, not able to support a family <at 
the 'Restoration, may haw married, antf had 
children, under <he guarantee -of 'indemnity 
held out by the Poor Laws ; who, from the 
increasing prosperity -of the -country, .might 
have so bettered his condition , as to sear (his 
offspring without assistance. "Not to ^otioe 
the effeot stated in a former # section, wibich 
the «relief eff ,one or *two>diildrw in a family 
has on 4ihe condition of the rest. 

-§ 1 2®. ^For *he *fifty years succeeding *tbe 
<fieath of 'Queen Anne, 'the cotnmerpe, >ina? 
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fatftttres, afld population, -appear to have 
■anced more slowly than m the last pe- . 
Is "we have been considering. This may 
re been the result of two causes : first } 
s' superior attention paid to agriculture, 
hich continued as long as that part of the 
tb, set fiefc at the Revolution, of stapler 
:>& enough to pay a larger profit than 
tmncrce, remained uncultivated,) might 
vfe diverted the pursuits of marry from 
mmercial enterprise. The effect of thip 
version must certainly have been, to check 
erapidityof increase in population: because 
» 'manual labour was requisite in -the em* 
yyttiepfe of agriculture, than in manufac- 
res, before these last were much assisted 
'machinery*. 

§ so.The second reason For the comparative 
gleet of commerce at this time, it is the 
evince oF history to explain. .-It may per- 
ips be resolved into this proposition ; that 
e Were more attentive in securing the po- 
ical' advantages gained by the Revolution ; 

* Machinery is now brought to such a state of perfec- 
m, that in all probability an equal number of hands wiU, 
sneraHy speaking, produce -as largfe a value in manufacture^ 
in agriculture. 
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in settling the balance of power in Europe^ 
and preserving certain interests, on the con? 
tinent ; than in application to the concerns 
of our commercial prosperity *. 






. § 31- The neglect of these Us t however, 
was only comparative: they did by no meam 
languish : for the exports had increased to 
about twelve millions at the close of George 
the Second's reign; and the population to 
near eight millions. , 

§ 32. The Poors Rates, during these fifty 
years, had been gradually advancing with the 
increase of industry, and population ; but in 

* There is not the slightest intention, to stigmatise the 
reigns of the two first kings of the house of Hanover, as 
an aera unfortunate for England ; quite the contrary. Id 
some periods of them, our national prosperity increased 
very rapidly ; and when it was otherwise, the causes which 
prevented our progress, might very possibly be those like^ 
wise, which laid the foundation of the astonishing prosperity 
of the present reign. The statement in the text, which waa 
absolutely necessary, to the discussion of the subject in. 
band, is intended merely to account for the fact, which is* 
undeniable ; that, taking the whole of the period of those 
two reigns, our commercial prosperity, and population in 
general increased less rapidly, than they had done, from 
the Restoration, to the death of Queen Anne. 
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i lower proportion : some years after the 
ioseof this period, (in 1776,) they amount- 
id only to ^1,719,000, a real increase 
[considering the depreciation of money) of 
legs than one third in sixty years ; whereas, 
tfie real value of the exports, had more than 
totibled during that term : and the popula- 
tion had increased above a million. It ap- 
j^ears therefore, that the amount of the rates, 
K btwithstanding the slower progress of com- 
metce, and population, still held the same 
degree of low proportion to their increase, 
which it did, when they were more rapidly 
augmented. 

§ 33, This observation may fairly induce 
us, not to give way to the fears entertained 
by those, who contend, that the Poor's 
Rates would continue increasing in amount, 
and. creating an useless population, supposing 
the demand for labour to diminish ; an effect 
that would doubtless be attended by very- 
dismal consequences. Such fears are not 
justified by experience: on the contrary, it 
gives us every reason to suppose, that a 
principle exists in the laws themselves, al- 
ways operating against this excess. Some of 
the ingredients of this principle have been 
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liotieed it* the last chapter : to whkb mf 
"perhaps be added the restraints* a&d in* 
conveniences, necessarily incident to the ex- 
ecution of the laws, upon persons, wii% 
though able to labour, find it difficult to {it 
employment; and who, naturally enough 
feeling unconscious of any fault* by which 
they have sacrificed their birthright of li- 
berty, and given up to others the right of 
controlling their actions, must be ifkHgnaot 
at the inteference of magistrates, and 6*er* 
seers in their concerns : this gives rise to 
complaints *, and upbraidings j which of* 

* That these complaints would likewise opermte, in ex- 
citing envy against the higher ranks, opposition to the laws, 
and to those who execute them, is admitted. But this 
would be the natural effect of the state of society, an&g 
from prosperity, to adversity, and of the check givea to 
the demand for labour. It could only be ascribed to the 
Poor Laws, inasmuch as they were instrumental in pro* 
ducing former prosperity, by encouraging population. No 
doubt, if the Poor Laws had never held but mis encourage- 
ment, by giving the poor a legal right to all such supply of 
their wants, as they are themselves unable to procure, these 
complaints would never have occurred; because that 
general prosperity, by which our national existence has beett 
preserved, could not then have been achieved : or 6uppo(ring it 
could, how much more dreadful would be the complaate 
of the poor, and their envy against the higher orders, upon 
a reverse of fortune ; were there absolutely no legal resource, 
Iron* which they might -draw that subsistence^ which a 
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fating an the whole neighbourhood, soon 

produce a cbeck to too rapid an-increase ■*. 

for wk& all their want of cultivation, the 

-goof am by no means behindhand with their 

Richer brethren, in the perception of those 

-ifcietsstsy which affect them most nearly: in- 

utaedit is not surprising, considering the few 

mjoyafentfr within their reach, of a more 

.refined nature* that they should feel pecvl*- 

-atfly attached to their habits, and prejudices; 

•that they should consider their interests as 

-deeply concerned in preserving them from 

.violation; and highly value the power they 

possess of adhering to them* 

§34. It is one of the most whimsical, 
and amusing, though sometimes (to those 
who interest themselves seriously in the 

decreasing defnand for their labour would disable diem 
{fata procuring far themselves ? 

\ * It is to be understood, that this check U only calcu- 
lated upon, as operating to the decrease of population, i» 
jhe same proportion, as the assistance afforded under the 
Poor Laws is said to promote its increase, by the encourage-- 
^ment to ^marriage. Every person will form his own judg- 
inent of the degree in which the poor are influenced bjl 
^^calculation in their matriiqonial connexions? that is, how 
t many of the poor are prudent, and considerate ? The author 
. cannot help expressing his opinion that these virtues will 
always exist in their breasts, in proportion to the degree of 
education prevalent among them. 
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concerns of the poor) provoking influence* 
of the freedom of the constitution, upon 
an English cottager ; that it is not enough 
to convince him even of the real utility 
to himself and family, of any measure, that 
clashes with his favourite prejudices : before 
he will adopt it, you must likewise convince 
him that he likes it ; an undertaking of no 
very hopeful promise ; and generally, put an 
end to by some compendious argument, like 
the following c " Very likely, Sir, all you 
say may be true; but I have been used to 
my old ways, and I like them; so if you 
please I mean to continue in them." Long 
may the cause which produces this obstinacy 
continue to invigorate the system of our so- 
ciety ! and we shall have no reason to com- 
plain of the little inconveniences to which it 
may give birth. — >To return : The check to 
population, arising from the example of th& 
disagreeable situation* of men, capable o^ 

* Tliis situation is very different from that of the man, 
having a family larger than he can support by his labour, 
and applying for relief for the remainder: his earnings an 
calculated, and the remainder given to him, without in- 
terfering at all with his pursuits, and occupations : be has a 
perfect liberty to employ his labour in what manner and 
under what master he likes best ; and to spend his earnings 
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work* should it be perceived, that no em- 
ployment cpuld be found for them, would 
begin to operate among the more consi- 
derate* as soon as the first symptoms of a 
want of demand for hands appeared ; and, 
as far as the operation extended, would pro- 
duce its effects, without introducing half the 
vice and misery, likely to arise from the more 
/positive checks * upon population. 

in the manner most agreeable to him, provided it be in the 
support of his family. There is, indeed, a power given by 
the laws, to send that part of his children, actually charge- 
able, to the workhouse ; but it is seldom exercised $ and 
a magistrate would not hesitate to make use of the dispense 
ing power he possesses, on such an occasion : because the 
children must be more properly, as well as more cheaply 
maintained with the rest of the family. Whereas, . a man 
able to work, applying to his parish for relief and em- 
ployment for himself, gives up every action of his life to the 
control of another : he is employed in the most disagreeable 
sort of labour, for which other workmen may with difficulty 
be found : his dress, his diet, his lodging, all the circum- 
stances, to which men in that rank of life look for comfort 
in choosing for themselves, are completely regulated by 
others ; and generally of necessity, in a manner not very 
agreeable to the pauper. < 

* The more positive checks here alluded to,are the varieties 
of distress, arising from the decreasing ability of the labourer, 
to. purchase a supply of food, through a general want 
of employment. This must introduce diseases, temptations 
to rohJ^ry, and worse descriptions of vice and misery; 
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§ 36. This salutary restraint will always 
operate, in proportion to the strict regular 
tion, and execution of the laws. Hitherto we 
have never felt a necessity for its very extensive 
influence ; or we might perhaps have found 
the actual provision and execution of the 
laws, too loose, to produce more than a very 
partial effect : but should the necessity oc- 
cur, it is not difficult to conceive, they might 
be so framed, as to encourage a surplus po- 
pulation as long as there existed an increas- 
ing demand for labour; and to discourage 
it, as soon as any symptoms appeared, of 
application for support from the able, and 
• the willing, who had ho families to maintain. 

§ 37. From the beginning of the present 
reign, the increase of commerce, manufac* 

which may certainly be prevented, in proportion as the Poor 
Laws have the operation supposed in the text, of giving a 
/ more early notice of an approaching decrease in the demand 
fpr labour; and of imposing a preventive check upon 
population, much milder than such positive checks. 

The experience of all countries will inform us, that, 
without such assistance, the moral restraint, i. e. the fear 
of bringing beings into the world, without a prospect of 
provision for them, does not operate upon the mass of the 
people, at its first fall from prosperity, till by severe pres- 
sure, and much misery, the hopelessness of that prospect 
becomes very evident to their senses. 
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lures, navigation, agriculture, exports, and 
population, has been so wonderful, and rapid 
beyond all example* that it must form an 
cera of itself. In the very beginning of this 
period, we added eight new colonies to our 
foreign dominions ; to which great sums 
were carried, and many people emigrated*; 
to say nothing of out immense acquisitions 
in India. Yet notwithstanding these drains, in 
the course of fourteen years, manufactures 
were augmented, navigation extended, and 
the fisheries, foreign and domestic, flourished 
to such a degree, that the annual amount of 
the tonnage of British shipping, had in- 
creased during those years 15 0,000 tons, and 
the exports above a million sterling : so 
large a portion of fresh capital, and popula- 
tion were nevertheless employed in the aug- 
mentation of agriculture, that no less than 702 
acts of Parliament were passed, for dividing, 
and enclosing waste lands, and commons; and 
draining bogs and marshes : which, taking 
an average of 2 00 acres of fresh land, 
brought under cultivation by each enclosure, 
will giv£ an addition of above 140,000 acres 

* By the peace of 1763 we retained Canada, Louisiana, 
Honda, the Grenades, Tobago, St. Vincent,' Dominica, 
tad Senegal. 

I 2 
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to the productive power of the land. As- 
tonishing effects of the operation of an over- 
flowing population upon unbounded re- 
sources ! enabling us to acquire such a mass 
of political, physical, and financial power, 
that in the long, and expensive war which 
followed, we added 150,000 tons to our 
military navy ; and therefore, though not 
without danger, and a violent contest, broke 
the conjoined fleets of France, Spain, and 
Holland. We were enabled to borrow suriis 
creating 110 millions additional stock to the 
funded debt ; and though from mismanage- 
ment, and other causes, our commercial 
navigation was much impeded by nume- 
rous enemies ; we lost no part of our exports, 
but those to the revolted colonies ; (which, 
as will soon be sejen, were recovered twofold ;) 
and even gained an accession of trade to other 
parts of the world. So that, upon the whole, if 
we also consider the numerous articles requir- 
ing labour, for which an extensive war itself 
creates a demand, it does not ''appear, that 
the employment of men was at all diminished, 
at home, or abroad, in naval or civil pursuits: 
yet such were the resources still remaining in 
the population, that both the Indies, Europe 
in several parts, Africa, and America, at one 
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and the same time, witnessed the presence 
of- tmr fleets, and the debarkation of thou- 
sands of our gallant countrymen on their 
shores ; forces, that were drawn from that 
part of the population, in age the most 
efficient. 

§ 38. The amount of the Poor s Rates, 
which contributed to rear the population thus 
employed, had now increased to ^2,1 3o,ooo: 
a sum which, considering the depreciation of 
money, may be considered as very little 
superior to that raised under them ten years 
before. This circumstance may be ac- 
counted for, by observing, that employment 
for men at home, during that period, in- 
creased so little, as to create but a small 
addition to the heads of families, and con- 
sequently to the subjects upon which the 
Poor Laws chiefly operate : the only addition 
to the charge upon them probably arose, from 
supporting the families of persons absent in 
their country's service. 

§ 39. The event of the American war hav- 
ing, by the hind assistance of our enemies, 
fortunately set our commerce, and navigation, 
free from the clog of American interference ; 
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and their generous views for the destruction 
of our manufactures, and commerce, and the 
downfall of our power, having converted a 
dangerous rival to our national shipping, into 
a commercial correspondent, (at present tak-> 
ing our goods to the value of seven millions ;). 
and transferred from them to us, most of the 
valuable fisheries ; we find our career of pro- 
sperity rapidly accelerated. A cursory view of 
the increase in tfce old sources of wealth, and 
the variety of new ones, in which our over- 
flowing population enabled us to engage, in 
the eight years of peace which followed, will 
inform us ; that the national shipping gra- 
dually increased from about a million, to 
fourteen hundred thousand tons ; the exports 
from ^l 7>ooo,ooo, to <s€25,000,000 ; (Cust 
tom-house, value;) apd the balance of trade 
in our favour, from less than a million, to 
near five millions. The Gapital, and labour 
employed on land, increased in the same pro* : 
portion : and our immense foreign possessions 
in every climate, were filled with English 
proprietors, and their dependents, in search 
of those fortunes, which, when brought 
home, have formed a considerable resource, 
in the means of resistance against the iifl* 
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placable enemy, with whom we have been 
ever since contending. 

< 
* § 40. But of all the periods of our history, 

since the establishment of the Poor Laws, 
that pf the present eventful contest, is best 
calculated to illustrate the power, and ad- 
vantages, derived to the country from the 
system, endeavoured to be recommended to 
the good- will of the public in this Inquiry. 
£&riyen, in the; outset of the contest, by the 
overbearing force of the enemy, from all 
those means of protection against his .ambi- 
tion, which our influence among neighbour- 
ing states, and the balance of power in 
Europe, formerly afforded us ; we have had 
little to rely upon, but the energy derived 
from our population, and internal resources ; 
and the peculiar means of converting these 
to our aggrandizement, which Providence 
has placed exclusively in our power ; and 
which have enabled us to keep pace in some 
degree,' with his enormous acquisitions of 
influence on the continent. In this way 
chiefly, have we been enabled to make head 
against a power, so apparently superior; every 
nerve of which always has been, and always 

14 
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will be stretched to the utmost to compass 
our destruction. . 

§41. In the display of that energy, and 
those means, we have shewn a spirit, that 
need make no man 1 Ashamed 'of* his country! 
But if v^e have beeri hard pressed in? tha coa- 
test ; if we have been obliged to have re- 
course to numerous contrivances, and many 
shifts, to make head against the enemy* and 
at the same time acquire fresh mean* of 
resistance, by increasing bur internal pro- 
sperity; is not this a proof^ that all out 
energy would have been insufficient, to pre- 
serve our existence as a nation, had any part 
of our means been wanting ? 

§ 42. If while we had numerous and ex- 
pensive armies of our own growth, fighting 
our battles, or garrisoning our possessions, 
in all parts of the world, we had not had a 
sufficiency left at home ; to build, and navi- 
gate a million of tons additional shipping; 
to produce an augmentation of exports, 
to the value of twenty millions; and to em-* 
ploy on near a thousand additional enclosures; 
must we not have fallen a prey to the con««- 
quejror, through a deficiency of financial re- 
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sources ? and if, with alt this employment 
for men in civil occupations, we had not had 
population enough left, to man a fleet, larger 
than that of all our enemies united ; and to 
keep oh foot, and supply the deficiencies of 
an army, which not only protected our own, 
but conquered and retained the possessions of 
the enemy ; must we not have failed on the 
side of military exertion ? 

# * 

§ 43. In a word, if we have found our 
actual supply of men, and money, but just 
sufficient to keep us on a level with the 
enemy ; and to withstand his exertions to 
overwhelm us ; have we not just reason to 
conclude, that with a v£ry little less money, 
or a very trifling diminution in the number of 
men, we might not have withstood those 
exertions ? What gratitude then ought we to 
bear, what merit to ascribe, to a system of 
laws, which, by increasing our population, 
and by enabling us to perform so many opera- 
tions at once, hfis so essentially contributed 
to our safety, if not to the preservation of 
our existence ? And we surely shall have no 
cause to complain of being defrauded of our 
jnoney's worth, even supposing the sum of 
jnoney paisecj upon the people, under sqqh 
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laws, should be found 'to be considerably 
increased. i •' ' • r 

§ 44. The sum of money anally levied, 
and expended for the benefit *)f * the poor ift 
1803, amounted, m rovad numbers, ta 
ii>y f ooo/£g4&&4,ooo); ihost certainly a very large 
apparent increase within the last twenty 
years ; amounting to more than double that* 
actually expended for their relief in 1783. 
The real causes of this difference, together 
with the. application of the sum, will be 
thoroughly discussed in future chapters: it 
is sufficient at present, that we ha^e seen the 
increase of the Poor's Rates, never bearing an 
equal proportion to that of the ability of the 
country to pay it ; but that, on the contrary, 
the proportion has been continually diminishr 
ing, Though the partial imposition of the 
burthen at this moment, exacts from those ex? 
clusively bound to pay it, a sum equal to more 
than two shillings in the pound on their actual 
profits; yet, if distributed equally throughout 
every species of profits in the community* 
the charge would not amount to a sum, equal 
to more than sevens-pence * in the pound > 

* The calculation upon which this assertion ia founded 
tylll be given at length in a future-chapter, 
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which, proportion might stijl further decrease, 
as improvement in skill, and machinery, may 
produce larger profits with less labour, 

§45. We have now followed our country 
from its first emergence into agricultural *md 
commercial consequence, from poverty 
and slavery, to its present state of pro- 
gressive prosperity : and have seen. the sums 
raised by the Poor Laws, and the conse- 
quences * produced by them growing with 
its growth, and strengthening with its 

strength, 
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§ 46, One argument more occurs, as ne- 
cessary to establish the share they have had, 
in the production of this prosperity, ft has 
been already in part noticed, and may indeed 

* With respect to the nature of those consequences, that 
is, of the effects, which the rapid increase of wealth, and 
power, has had upon the political welfare, and individual 
happiness, of the people of England ; different opinions 
may perhaps be entertained. The author cannot avoid having 
a very decided one ; that if liberty and independence are- 
any ingredients in welfare and happiness ; scarcely any period 
has existed, since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the security of those blessings from foreign violence, and 
internal ambition, has not depended upon that increase. 
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rather be called an answer to an objection, 
that mfey possibly be made. 

§47. It maybe said, that though true it is, the 
PooVs Rates have gradually kept pace in their 
increase, with the commerce, and population 
of the country ; yet that they have in no 
degree been the cause* but only the conse- 
quence of those events : that in proportion 
to the prevalence of riches and luxury, greater 
idleness, and vice, and of course greater 
want, and misery, will abound among the 
lower orders ; and thus create a larger demand 
on the rates on this account : while the in- 
crease of people, must of course create a 
proportionate increase of demand for relief* 
from the infirm and disabled, 

§ 48. The last part of this observation is 
tinquestionably true ; but the extent of relief 
to the infirm, and disabled, as will appear 
from inspecting the returnsbefore Parliament, 
bears a small proportion, to the whole sum 
expended; the number of those persons 
being only a seventh part of the whole re- 
ceiving relief 
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§ AQ. As to the rest of the objection, It 

must be observed first : that it erijtirely puts 

out of the question, the encouragement to 

marriage, and the money spent in rearing 

children; which we see, by the original 

wording of the act 43d Eliz. (" shall set to 

work all children whose parents shall not be 

thought able to maintain them ;") did then 

form, and as the returns shew, and every 

acting magistrate knows, does still form, a 

very large proportion of that raised under 

the rates. Secondly, to give this objection 

any force, it ought certainly to be shewn, 

that these idle people full of want and misery, 

that is, people able to work, but not willing, 

have constantly existed, and been supported 

out of the rates; which is very far from 

having been the case to any great extent. 

§ 50. With respect to former times, we 
find, that, notwithstanding the incontestable 
proofc existing, of the large gradual increase 
of people since the Restoration ; various 
authors, who have written on the subject of 
politics, from that period, down to Dr. Price, 
framing their accounts from mistaken calcula- 
tions, or from the mere surface of things, 
as presented to their confined view; and 
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§ 52* Whatever may be the cfcse in great 
towns, we certainly have not, in the country, 
any number of sturdy pensioners on the 
Poors Rates, who are in fact able to support 
themselves, and their families. Master- work- 
men the slaves of their journeymen, through 
a daily dread of their departure ; farmers, at 
their busy times, in want of labourers ; and 
recruiting Serjeants, with guineas in their 
pockets, but no men upon their muster- 
rolls ; are Hying testimonies of the truth of 
this observation : or at least, that if any 
capable of working do receive relief, it is 
not the fault of the laws, but of a gross 
neglect in their execution, which evidently 
cannot exist to a considerable extent. 

§ 53. It will readily occur to the reader, 
that the arguments used in favour of popu- 
lation, and the Poor Laws, are not meant to 
apply to England, as a nation either exclu- 
sively commercial, or agricultural; but as 
one seeking power and prosperity, wherever 
it may be found ; which no doubt, after a 
certain point in the cultivation of the lands 
is arrived at ; or with any discouragement to 

before a magistrate, soon found his toiigue, and was dis* 
covered to be a very proper subject, to fight the battles of 
his country, on board His Majesty's fleet. 
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agriculture Existing, artd not easily removed } 
ttiust generally be sought in commercial ehf 
terprifce* Many there are, no doubt, whd 
think we have pushed that enterprise, attd 
thcf spirit of manufacturing too for ; but let 
them ask themselves ; What should we now 
be, had We confined our exertions within thtf 
moderate limits of agriculture, and internal 
tirade? Mature reflection upon that que** 
tiofl* will give them reasdn to rejbiiai, that 
we are now advanced too far in the ca- 
reer, to leave any option as to the at- 
tempt, (which' some might recommend;) of 
trending back out steps ; at least while Eu- 
rope holds any thing like its present aspeet 

§54. The continental power; possessing 
most influence in Europe, has hitherto beten, 
and it is feared* must iri future continue to b*> 
our implacable enemy ; because the freedom 
of otlr constitution, and the iridepeftdfcn&e, 
and security of the state, (the happy results 
of our insular situation,) have always been a 
powerful baf to the ambitious desrgtis of ottfci 4 ' 
countries: if was stf, while Spain domifteefed 
oil the continent, and is so, now that power 1 
has been transferred to France, In prop©** 
tion therefore, as apy one cotrti nental po wef 
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increases its force, by overwhelming its 
neighbours, in such proportion must we, (if 
we mean to avoid being overwhelmed like- 
wise,) enlarge, and make use to the utmost, 
of all those means, which Providence has 
placed within our reach, to raise ourselves up 
to the same level. If our implacable enemy 
goes on adding kingdom to kingdom, and 
declaring them integral parts of his imperial, 
or federative system ; let us go on adding 
colony to colony, and where they appear of 
vital importance to our commercial interests, 
declare them integral parts of our imperial, 
and commercial system* If he shall use his 
power, and influence, to shut the ports of 
the Continent against our trade; what re- 
mains, but that we in return, open in other 
places, where our commanding navjr gives 
us means, other ports, and other markets, 
put of the control of his envy,' and des-^ 
potism * ? It is the only measure of defence 

# Let us hope however, that our eagerness for these 
acquisitions, will never carry us beyond the legitimate object 
of an outlet for our manufactures ; or the enrichment of 
individuals: that we shall have no royal gold-mines, in- 
troducing a revenue independent of the people ; and from 
other sources than their industry. Let the example of 
Spain be a warning to Britain! 
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we have ; and thank God ! a most effectual 
onS> iii producing a revenue, and population 
sufficient to enable us to cope with him. 

- § 55. Nature, in circumscribing the limits 
of our ambition as to conquest by land in 
Europe, has given us a sea-coast equal to that 
of half that Continent ; and by opening thfc 
ocean to us at every point of the compass, has 
pointed out our true and natural road to 
greatness. But she has besides given us a 
pledge of firmness, and durability, which 
she never yet bestowed on any commercial 
nation in the world ; she has provided an 
extent of territory, sufficient to set at nought 
all permanent dependance on foreign coun- 
tries/* either for food> or raw materials : , 
which, if we improve it to those beneficent 
purposes, for which it. was doubtless be- 
stowed, will supply all the demands of our po- 
pulation, and manufactures, and of ship- 
timber for commerce, and defence. 

§ 56. Hitherto we have not, upon the 
whole, made an idle, or ungrateful return to 
the goodness of Providence, 

* Essedfc festinaot, pflenta, petorrita, naves-" 
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not charged with gaudy trophies*, plundered 
fpoip the before peaceful cities of conquered, 
or exterminated nations, tp glut the eyes 
of a fastidious, and degenerate populace ; 
tmk lpaded with the produce qf jusJ, agttd 
legitimate exchange; the pledge of the in- 
dustry, $nd therefore of the happiness Qf all 

tUfi parties concerned, And wboeyer con- 
siders, that the sixth part of England, *me 
Ijalf of Scotland, and at least as huge a 
proportipn of Ireland, (ia all. mpre than 
thirty millions of acres,) have neyer tjeen 
tpuc^ed by the hapd of man;, that tluivicg 
colonies are advancing i$ riches, and pppulg.- 
lion* in all parts of the world, tp talte off 
the. raw materials, tp be raised on tho&Japcfc, 
to any extent their manuftctjure c9ft be 
carried; he may perhaps be inclined to .agree, 
that, by persevering ir\ our present aysteK*, 
xpe shpll find full employment for some een- 

* The " Captivum porta tur ebur? may, now and, then 
to be sure, be applied to us. It was not a disagreeable 
sight to the populace of London, on the 20th September 
> 1806, to behold six large waggon-loads of £panisjtt\ dollars, 
surmounted with trophies, drawn under the windows, of a 
house; on the balcony of which, stood the wife of d$ 
officer whose enterprise, and ability, were chiefly conducive 
to the capture of the settlement, where they were tafcen as 
prize* 
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tniteS; gveft &\x$f>6sirig bur advancement f6 
^bceefl &$ i^pi<iiy, a* it haS hitherto done. 



| $7. It irity, to be sltrre, Be mathehiati- 
caHy tfenibnstrafetf, to; By a cbritiriual pro- 
gress m iinprtiv ehiefff, we must, sOriie time 
o* obiter, cbinie id the entf of bar resources i 
and that the faster we advance, tfiN* hearer 
we shall be to that end. What is this, 
Mi proving that Htiflf&i aftHirs ire riot cal- 
<&Htte&' for eternity r that this worldf and its 
k&ga , orn3 shall bass away lite a shadow } 
Bitt was it ever allbwea* to Be fair reasoning, 
tft&t beeduse w£ cabhot, ty the c^nstitdtidn 
of tnfe wbrM, enjoy temporal auVaffteges to 
all etern%, we afrall hot th&efbre mate 
every possible hinprovemefrf in our present 
situafibtt r That we && W deny the present 
and sutrteeflihg generations; the chance of 
Ilap^ifle'ss 1 , arid prosperity, In the vain hope 
of arrogating to ourselves the foresight of 
ftovraenee ih his- care of after-ages ? No ! 
we* nVn& Be content under* the conviction"; 
that every humata eftaMsftmeift, toe world 
itself perhaps, has within it the seeds of 
its decay : but, while the nations of the 
world continue, as they have hitherto been, 
engaged in struggles against each other; 

k3 
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reason, and experience shew, that those will 
be most lasting, who are most powerful : and 
religion may induce us to hope, that where 
the foundations of power are laid in the 
virtue, and happiness of the governed, Pro r 
yidence will, by means of its own finding 
out, bless that nation with a still more durable 

dominion. 

• 

§ 58. The Romans conquered the world 
by the force of their civil and military insti- 
tutions : those of Britain, though not want- 
ing in the production of military energy, 
derive their chief force from their moral 
effects on the liberty, and happiness of those, 
who have the good fortune to live under 
them : to be embraced, they require oiily t9 
be known. And as the policy and the sword 
of Rome, established a tyranny over the 
persons of the ancient world : let us hope 
that the laws and institutions of Britain, 
may produce a milder, and more lasting 
dominion, over the hearts, and affections of 
the modern race of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE HUMANITY OF THE POOR LAWS, AND 
THE EXTENT TO WHICH IT MIGHT SUGGEST 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN THEM. 

§ l. There is no feeling more contempt- 
ible in the mind of a man, than that sickly 
species of humanity, which indulges its feel- 
ings at the expense of its judgment ; and 
affects 3 want of power to resist doing a 
seemingly generous action, though convinced 
that its ultimate tendency is injurious. The, 
manliness with which the author of the Essay 
on Population has exposed himself to the 
chance of reproach, by censuring this weak- 
ness, is a quality of his book very worthy of 
admiration. It has induced him to recom- 
mend certain restraints upon the exercise of 
benevolence, which he must have foreseen 
could not avoid shocking, at first sight, the 
generous feelings of his countrymen. They 
have accordingly exposed him to much uiv* 
merited obloquy from some ; and have drawn 
forth from others certain epithets, which 
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have very justly excited his complaints : for 
every one, who will take the trouble of en- 
tering into the scppe of his arguments, must 
plainly perceive the passages objected to, to 
be intended for the regulation, not the ex-r 
tinction of pi*r charity ; and to be clearly 
(calculated, according to his system, to pro-? 
mote the happiness of mankind, 

§ 2. It is however a matter of great joy ta 
those, who differ with him in opinion, as to 
the applipatipn of the system to this country, 
to feel a conviction, that in indulging the 
fine*- feelings of the heart, they are at the 
same time promoting the best interests of 
{heir country: that in encouraging marriage, 
and as they believe happiness, and morality, 
among the lower orders ; in assisting women 
at a time when they are piost of all in need 
pf comfort, and support; and in helping 
them to rear their children in soundness of 
body and mind ; they are employed in prepar- 
ing the instruments pf their cpuntry's welfare 
and prosperity, and not sowing the seeds of 
want, vice, ^nd misery ; that in rescuing the 
trembling limb* pf age ftora cold and wretch- 
edness, they are not bestowing upon idleness 
t;he encouragements due only to virtue, and 
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idustry*. It must be peculiarly grateful too 
o the magistrate, 

" Quern pauper ambit sollickfi prece 
Ruris colonus,"-^^- 

lo know, that he is not making a sacrifice of 
lis time, his tastes, and his amusements, in 
i mere show of benefit to his fellow-crea- 
ttires ; but that he is really, and substantially 
labouring for their temporal, and • eternal 
happiness. 

§ 3. If then the arguments we have met 
with in the foregoing chapters, are sufficient 
to convince us of some of these truths ; let 
us now consider to what extent the Poor 
Laws in their present shape really contribute 
to those humane purposes, the policy of 
whicltwe admit ; and whether any improve- 
ments may be suggested, by which they may 
be rendered more efficient in the production 
of their beneficial effects. 

§ 4. First, we will incjaire into that part of 
the sum raised, which^ isr applied more etfii*- 
j>haticalljr to purposes where humanity* H 
chiefly concerned; in the support of tfc'tf 
aged, infirm, and disabled ; who either never 
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capable of labour through inflictions of Pro; 
videncc, disabled by accidents, or worn out in 
the service of the public, are become pen- 
sioners upon it for their entire subsistence. Of 
these the returns laid before the House of 
Commons in 1804 state an amount of 
106jbop : (about a fiftieth part of the whole 
population ; and a seventh part of the number. 
of persons receiving relief:) the expense of 
maintaining these paupers, taking the average 
cost of each at three shillings a week per head* 
may amount to «^i,2g4,8oo ; considerably 
less than a third part of the sum raised for 
the exclusive purpose of maintaining the 
poor. No person has ever yet been hold 
enough to assert positively, that these ur^ 
fortunate beings should be abandonee! with-! 
out discrimination " to starve and rot among 
themselves/' Though many have advised, 
that they slrould be left to the operation of 
private charity ; the unfairness of which ex- 
pedient has already been shewn. Besides^ 
should the burthen be found too heavy for the 
shoulders of that part of the community, 
upon whom it would- thus be exclusively 
thrown, the ultimate consequence to the 
wretched objects must clearly be that allude^ 
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to ; which no one dares to own, and none, 
let us hope, to wish. 

§ 5. But it is said, this certain provision 
in old age prevents the savings of industry 
in youth, and thereby promotes extrava- 
gance, where frugality is most requisite. 
That this is the case, in some respects, can- 
not be denied ; but to establish the assertion 
generally, it must first be shewn, that a la- 
bourer has it in his power to lay up money, 
supposing the country to reap all the advan- 
tages from him, which he is capable of af- 
fording. If he marries young, contributes 
his earnings, as far as they will go, towards 
bringing up a large family, and works at low 
wages, it will not be very easy for him to 
make many sayings. To exemplify this more 
fully : suppose a labourer to earn the amount 
of the average wages of the country, (say 
ten shillings per week, and his wife three 
shillings;) and that there are four children 
to support : bread is seldom lower than one 
shilling the quartern loaf, and it has been 
determined by the magistrates of Berks, with 
much apparent reason,- that a family cannot 
subsist upon less, than the amount of tvqp* 
such loaves for each individual per week^ 



upon aft avei^ge, For food only; let 'tftefn fay 
out the money as economically ats possifele : 
here then is twelve shillings out of the thir- 
teen expended, on the account of mfere 
food : it may be supposed how inadequate 
the remaining shilling is, to procure clothing, 
liquor, furniture, and other smaller heceSsafieS 
for six persons; besides the payment of touse^ 
rent, a charge: which is indeed sometimes sef 
against Extraordinary earnings iri harvest. 

§ 6. How is it possible, that a man in sticfi 
circumstances should make any saving^ 6r 
even be able to siipport his family v* ifnout 
extraneous assistance? and who can deny, 
tbat humanity is equally interested \*ith po r 
licy, that such assistance should be grafhted f 
fbaf when his time for labour is past, iiid 
vears begin to depress his spirits, and relax 
Bis energies ; he should receive & decfenf sub?- 
sisferice from thaf public, which fie bas en- 
riched hy his labour, and sirengthferrtrf ixy 
flie addition of litis family (6 ifs population ?' 

$ 7. AH howef ef &tfe not these defriands 
upon their earnings : many there are, who, 
ir is supposed, mTghtf lay up comid r era15m 
livings, if* tftey veer e nof temptecf info the * 
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enjpyment of present gratifications, by tbs- 
prospect of assistance from tlie rates, in 
<jase. of accidents, or natural decay- It must 
fye confessed, that this accusation is in many: 
instances but too true : it is an evil attendant 
upon the benefit, which has not yet been 
removed ; but which might be cured with*- 
opt annihilating the laws, themselves, and 
thereby losing their advantages likewise. 
No law can possibly be calculated upon such 
principles, as to take in every possible case, 
and obviate aH inconveniences : it must have 
a principal object in view, which, if gene- 
rally anawered, should not be given up in 
the hope of theoretic perfection ; or for the 
«ake of obviating petty irregularities, which 
in a. large and complex society can scarcely 
be guarded against by any general measure, 

§ a. If the Boor Laws' keep wages lenv, 
and nevertheless : encourage early marriages, 
and promote population, by holding out a 
prospect of support in old age; these be- 
neftts should not he thrown awav, because 
a few men have found. out the means to 
turn some of the provisions of the l^ws- 
to their own advantage, ap£ to. tlje prer 
i*$S£ <4 *h$ J?J&fc* TitisrqyUii oa the cou^ 
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trary, should become the subject of other 
laws; and both humanity and policy are inte- 
rested in its correction; for the spirit of 
true benevolence can never consist with any 
measure tending to produce idleness, impru- 
dence, or extravagance* A principal ingre- 
dient in any plan for the correction of this 
abuse should be the counteraction of a dis- ' 
advantage, the poor peculiarly labour under, 
which has a prominent place among the 
causes that tempt them to improvidence. 
Those most conversant with their concerns, 
well know the difficulty they find, in laying 
out their little savings with such security, 
as it is very natural they should wish to 
have a full conviction of, before they put 
out of their own possession the hard earnings 
of many a weary hour *. 

§ 0- The first obvious place of deposit is 
the neighbouring country bank : but as die 

* It has been observed to the author, that the improvi- 
dence of those who save, is nearly equal to that of those who 
do not save ; that they generally lend their money to the lira* 
person who asks them, with scarcely a thought bestowed upon 
the security. If this be so, it can only arise from ignorance > 
and die want of some general place of depgpit for their 
earnings, whence they may depend upon the future enjoy- 
ment of the benefit of them, to themselves or their families^ 
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petty . sums, and dealings of the poor are 
above the notice of the more substantial and 
respectable of these institutions, they are 
necessarily obliged to resort to the inferior, 
and less responsible establishments ; where 
it is to be feared their ignorance of the na- 
ture of pecuniary transactions, is now and 
then perhaps taken advantage of to their 
prejudice ; and sometimes, the failure of the 
bank deprives them at once of their little alL 
The example of a few instances of this nature, 
will have a most pernicious efiect on an ex- 
tensive neighbourhood; and will in some 
degree justify the poor in exclaiming ;-— Since 
my money may not be secure if I lay it out 
to-morrow, I will at least make sure of its 
enjoyment by spending it to-day. : 

* 

§ 10. To remedy such inconveniences as 
these,' many persons have recommended the 
general, and compulsory establishment of 
friendly societies ; to which scheme serious, 
and indeed insurmountable objections have 
been made; but the same difficulties do 
not seem to occur, in the establishment 
of offices in every county by government ; 
where a f&oportion of the earnings of 
such as choose to bring them, should be 
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received from time to titpe; and so applied 
under the faith of Parliament, tjiat it should be 
at the option of the depositor, either to enjoy 
all the advantages of a benefit society, under 
such rules and regulations, as should be fixed 
upon,; or feel the certainty of the money's 
being laid out in any manner he may direct; 
and th^t it will be forthcoming on demand. 
This would at least secure the savings $£ the 
pGor from the dangers arising from the igno- 
rance of the possessors, and the misfortunes 
vv knavery of those, with whom tbey must 
otherwise be deposited ; and would beside* 
offer several minor advantages, such as avoid- 
ing the customary expenses at public-houses, 
incident to other friendly societies* which 
must be apt to induce too great a familiarity 
with those tempting receptacles of the idle. 

§ ll. It has been qomiminicated to the 
author by a humane; ,.- and ..-« well- informed 
friend; that " a friendly society has been 
lately established at Henley upon Thames ; 
one rule of which is, that they should, not 
meet at the public-rhouse ;— it is but justice 
to add, that this seems to be one obstacle to 
itjs success: — whilst a society in the soft* 
town, which does meet at the public-Jacabc^ 
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flourishes, though evidently farmed upon 
those erroneous calculations, which are the 
true cause of the ultimate failure of those so-* 
cietks." This fact would seem to prove, that 
in consequence of the prospect of assistance at 
present held out by the Poor Laws, the desire 
of making an independent provision for old ' 
age and sickness, is not strong enough in the 
mind of that part of the poor who can make 
savings, to induce them to act upon it, with- 
out the additional temptation, of frequent 
meetings at the public-house : a custom, that 
too often accelerates the approach of want, 
and infirmities; and renders nugatory the 
good effects otherwise to be expected from 
the society. ; 

§ 12. If the offices recommended were 
established, they might at once be the means 
of putting a period to the abuse above alluded 
to ; and to that practised by persons, who 
notwithstanding a life passed in idleness and 
debauchery, by quartering themselves upon 
the ppriah, partake of that legal provision, 
wfrich should be the lot only of the praise-* 
worthy and industrious. Every man with a 
smaller family than a wife and two children^ 
«u»y be faijly cf teemed able to afford a small 
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sum from his earnings, to be laid by as & stock 
for futurity. By the foregoing calculation it 
appears that the food would amount to a 
charge of eight shillings in such a family ; 
the remaining five shillings must be con- 
sidered fully sufficient to supply all other 
wants : it coulcVtherefore be no hardship upon 
a man, having one child less, to contribute 
something, and still less on one having neither 
wife nor child.. But since compulsory con- 
tribution should, as before observed, becau^ 
tiously avoided, a free option should be left 
to every one, to contribute to such offices or 
not ; taking into consideration the relative 
advantages of the two lines of conducts 

i 

§ 1 3. At the same time it would be perfectly 
fair to provide, by a law reciting the establish- 
ment of the offices, that no man should, at 
any age, or under any circumstances, be 
entitled to relief from the rates, (after a 
sufficient time had elapsed to make the money 
subscribed productive,) unless he should bring 
a certificate of his having brought, up two 
children* to a certain age ; or it should ap* 

* It would be a matter for mature deliberation, how fai . 
a man with a family should be relieved, supposing hira never 
to have contributed to the fimd before his marriage/ or. the 
birth of his children* . .; 
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pear, * that lie was actually charged with the 
maintenance of a larger number. Till the 
fund established, became sufficiently pro- 
ductive to provide entirely for the subscribers 
in sickness or infirmity, relief should only 
be granted in proportion to the deficiency in 
the produce of the fund. It would then be 
established, that if a man preferred squander- 
ing his money in extravagance, while unin- 
tauftbered, and in vigour, to placing a small 
proportion, where he might be certain it 
would operate in producing independence in 
his old age; the state would: not charge 
themselves with the consequences of his 
vices, but would absolutely leave him to the 
chances of private charity. For public charity 
should be founded in principles of strict jus- 
tice; while that of individuals " suffereth 
long, and is kind; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endyreth all 
things*." 

j * ■ * * 

• * Notwithstanding these offices, the same liberty which now 
exists, of establishing benefit societies, should he continued ; 
and it would be a great improvement in those societies, were 
honorary inembers, (who would never look to personal 
benefit from them,) generally admitted upon their books, 
Hie government offices should only coins in aid of them^ 
m situations, and far purposes, where the societies would. 

L2 
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* § 14. Many minor regulations might be 
adopted, with respect to refunding a part of 
the deposited sum on marriage ; the admis- 
sion of females; of children paid for by 
others; and in various respects, to make the 
institution of such offices add to the comforts 
of the poor, • 

§ 15. Thus, without interfering with Car- 
riage, and population, would the rates be 
eased of all the sums, which operate only in 
replacing those, at present squandered in 
idleness, and extravagance; and thfe Poor 
LaWs, without the loss of any of the benefits 
arising from them, would be freed from tlfc 
reproach of encouraging idleness and vied, 
against the clearest dictates of humanity aa 
well as policy. 

• * ♦ • 

§ 1 6. If any one should be startled at this 
restraint of assistance from the public td. 
married men with families, on the ground 
that it would operate as a new, and too great 
encouragement to population, by tempting 

t he inefficient. Generally speaking, the poor should car-. 
tainly be asl&uch as possible encouraged, to lAakfe provision ' 
for thei^lves, without extraneous krterfereacfe. it* addk 
liiuch to theh^.owniatisfadioh ^ do k>-> • ...-.; 
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persons to qualify themselves for relief by 
marriage j let him consider the relative ad«» 
vantages of the bachelor, and married man, 
under this system ; and he will soon be con- 
vinced,, that those of the latter are not suffi* 
eiant to induce a man to marry, unless other- 
wise inclined to it *. The single man, who* 
can support himself on half his earnings, 
would have to contribute perhaps a twelfth 
part of them to the fund, and would there- 
fore have five twelfths remaining, which he 
might .conscientiously spend on hid own 
amusements, and gratifications : whereas the 
married man, though he would contribute 
nothing to the fond, would not (with the 
supposed family) have one farthing to expend* 
on any gratifications independent of that 
family. 

§ 17. There is another measure which has 
undergone much discussion, and created a 
great differenceof opinion as to the expediency 1 
of its general adoption ; viz. the endowment 
pf cottages with land: the difficulties of 
which might perhaps be very much reeon- 

:.* It ti evident, that it is the encouragement to such only, 
which ceoU £mfy be Jftid to die chaise of the new teguhb 

tkwk 

13 
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ciled, by regulating the measure so as to be 
a reward of virtue! and industry, and not an 
indiscriminate donation to persons taken by 
chance from the mass of the podr. 

X 

§ 18. Generally speaking, there is so little 
elasticity of mind about men in that situation 
of life, that before habits of industry, and the 
sweets arising from them are fully established 
in their minds, the procuring a subsistence with 
little labour, will be a greater object in their 
estimation, than the enjoyment of more com- 
forts attended with harder work : in which 
case, an indiscriminate election of cottages 
with land, or addition of land to cottages, 
by facilitating the tenants' means of procuring 
a subsistence, without adding their full share 
of labour to the common stock of the com- 
munity, could not but have an injurious ten- 
dency. It would reduce them to the situation 
of poor living on the edges of commons and 
forests, usually*, the most profligate, and 

* Exceptions, however, to this observation certainly exist ; 
where the poor have enjoyed, for any length of time, the 
peculiar advantages of well-directed attention to their cotir 
cerns, from their pastor, or a magistrate. The authpt feels 
peculiar gratification in recording (for general example) an 
instance within bis own knowledge ; where in a large parish, 
on the edge of the extensive forest of Windsor, the regular 
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degenerate of the species. This reasoning 
seems undeniable, notwithstanding many 
benevolent country gentlemen have been 
found to confer the greatest benefits, and have 
increased both the moral, and industrious 
"habits of the poor, (besides considerably lower- 
ing the rates in their parishes,) by attaching 
three or four acres of land on lease, at a fair 
rentj to the cottages on their estates. The 
reason, why in this case the measure has 
been found beneficial, seems to be ; that the 
labourers who tenant the bargains, have been 
selected under the eye of the landlord, from 
among the most deserving ; are continually 
•the object of his observation, and care ; and 
are aware that they hold the advantage only 
m> long, as they do justice by their moral, and 
industrious conduct to his good intentions in 
granting it, 

attention of die incumbent, who is likewise an active magis- 
trate, has rendered the poor of his paris)i a splendid exception 
to the general observation in the text. 

It is hoped the circulation of such a fact, will excite others 
to emulation iq the sauje career of benevolence, by the proof 
it exhibits, that even the most unfavourable local circum- 
stances may be overcome by active charity, and a strict 
^ffermaiice of duty. 
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• § 21. But if means could be devised, by 
which the public might have security, that 
the tenants of any land, it might find funds 
to appropriate to the use of cottagers, should 
be the most sober, and praiseworthy of its 
peasants ; should be industrious in the culti- 
vation of their allotment ; that the measure 
should give no material interruption to the 
supply of labour for the general stock ; and 
at the same time operate in diminishing the 
rates, by holding out an encouragement to 
parents, to strain every nerve in bringing up 
their children without relief; undoubtedly the 
great difficulties in the way of the measure 
•would be cleared away. 

§ %2. Let us consider then, how far these 
objects would be attained, by the gradual 
apportionment of a certain quantity of waste 
land in every district, into lots of three or 
four acres ; to be held, with a good but small* 
cottage (to be erected, or already existing 
thereon,) in priority, by such labourers, as 
jrtiall have brought up three children, or more, 
to a certain age : who shall moreover have 

* Th^ cottages should be small, that room might not 
exist for the residence of large families formed by 
^f the tefiaijt. 
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provided them withsuch a portion of instruc- 
tion, as may seem good to the legislature: 
and have placed two at least in respectable 
services, employments, or apprenticeships; 
with a . further condition that this shall have 
been performed without any assistance from 
the rates. These men might be tenants for 
their own lives, and that of their widow, 
the mother of such children .*.. The benefit 

* It has been suggested to the author, thai difficulties in 
practice might arise, from the establishment of this order of 
succession, on the following grounds : " the parents would 
be very desirous of the benefit descending to their family; 
one of whom at least would be always kept at home, tt> 
retain possession on the demise of the parents. So that for 
the parish to. put the successor into possession, would often 
be attended with all the vexations of an ejectment/' A 
parish has been pointed out experiencing this, in the case of a 
number of cottages, which were bequeathed to it ; and are 
now, in many instances, descending from fothei: to son in 
despite of the parish. This i* a very natural consequence, 
where the v^lue of the tenure is not equal to the law expenses 
of an ejectment. But in the case of the cottages recom- 
mended in the text, these expenses might be dispensed with ; 
for it does not appear, that there would be greater hardship, 
or vexation, in subjecting those, who should illegally hold 
possession of them, to a very simple, and summary process 
of ejectment, and a punishment besides ; than would arise 
from forcibly turning out of an hospital a recovered patient, 
who should insist upon still retaining the situation arid com- 
forts, due only to those in want of medical assistance. It 
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not only by the support given to the actual 
tebatits, but by the spirit raised in all the 
expectants : since the view of the comfort 
and happiness the first were enjoying, would 
be a continual spur to the last to use every 
exertion of industry, frugality, civility to 
their superiors, and attention to the educa- 
tion, arid morals of their children ; that they 
may themselves be qualified for the same 
benefit : though for reasons before detailed it 
would give no encouragement to marrying to 
those not otherwise inclined to it. 

§ 24. The quantity of land likewise brought 
into cultivatmn by such a measure,- and kept 
in a state as productive as the nature of the 
soil would admit*, by persons not creating 
a correspondent increase of population, could 
not but have a most beneficial effect upon the 
state of the markets; by supplying theffi 
|>etter with many articles & consumption, 
which the enlarged scale of modern farming 
has rendered scarce; and by the absolute 



# It Is needless to repeat what may be found in so many 
well-intentioned publications, on the means an industrious-, 
and careful cottager possesses of providing manure, and in 
other respects turning a few acres of land to the greatest 
account . * - v - ■ • -• 
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addition it would make to the general stock 
of. provisions. . . , . .*.,-,: 

§ 25. Supposing a number of tenements, 
to be gradually created, and stationed accords 
ing to the population, and means, of finding 
waste, equal to an average of four to every 
parish ; that each tenement should consist of 
from four to six acres according to the quan- 
tity of waste land in the district. The number 
of parishes in England being about 10,000/ 
that sum multiplied by 20, the. amount of 
acres in the four tenements at 5 acres each on 
an average, would give j& result of 200,000 
acres of land ; the produce of which would 
either be carried to market, or employed to 
feed those who would, otherwise have been 
obliged to go to market for food; a con- 
sideration of no slight weight: in the present 
state of the supply pf food in England. . 

■ '>■■■ . . 

§ 2<I. That a few difficulties might occur 
in the appropriation, of the Waste land, and: 
the remuneration which it might be thought 
expedient, that one parish possessing no 
waste, should give to another, or to its lord 
for the use of theirs ; may very possibly be 
true: but if we' are to be prevented front, 
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persuing objects of general utility, because 
they interfere with our laziness, and our 
"prejudices; we may perhaps be awakened 
only when too late to a sense of our folly. 
It does not appear, that any difficulties would 
occur here, but such as it wo\}ld contribute 
both to individual, and general advantage to 
disregard* 

• § 2?. Finally ,. besictes its appeal to the 
good sense of the country, such a regulation 
could not foil giving pleasure to every humane 
mind ; by the happiness it would introduce 
among a great proportion of the peasantry, 
and the encouragement it would hold out to 
them, to pursue the only true road to the 
enjoyment of that happiness. Who that 
has a heart, could avoid feeling a lively Joy 
at the idea, that lie who had laboured- hold, 
and not spared the sweat of hd&.bfGto> 
in the pursuit of objects inculeated by religion, 
and enforced by the. .promise of eierbstjpg 
aewards*; should evert in this wofjd tifrda 
haven of repose ; where he might pass: the 
evening of hut days \v\ comfort, and plentj I 
■ ■ . • 

§ ?«. A second division of* the sum wised 
under the rates pay be m^do/by the separa* 
tion of the part applied to tile relief of casual- 



tiea* According to the present provisions of 
thetl^ws, they are consistent with the plainest 
dictates of humanity in affording such i*elie£ 
But the institution of the offices, humbly 
^suggested in the foregoing sections, joined to 
improyements which might be made in 
benefit societies, would put an end to any 
further necessity*for it, except in the case of 
large families* 

§ 2Q. So much for the relief afforded to the 
aged, infirm, or casually disabled « Ia± us 
now see how far humanity is concerned, jty 
the application of the money spent under 8 the 
Jaws> in the maintenance of large families, 
and in bringing up children ; which* with 
very small exception, may be supposed; to 
include the remainder of the sum raised on 
account of the poor. However men may 
differ as to policy > none will of course b$ 
disposed to deny, that it is more humane to. 
breed up children in the health, and vigour* 
produced by a proper supply of xtecessaru&i 
than to suffer their bodies to contract infirmi-^ 
ties,, and diseases, through want of nourish- 
jnent r and clothing. But to judge from effects, 
there are many, who do not think it any duty 
of humanity to perform the samegood office to 

M 



their minds. It is hoped the times are now 
past, when opinions were entertained, that 
v to instruct children to read, and thus give 
them an opportunity to make themselves 
acquainted with the principles of religion, 
and morality, was laying a foundation for 
atheism, and disaffection to the government. 

§ 30. If the mind be open to conviction in 
proportion to its cultivation, it must always 
be more easy to eradicate mistaken principles 
from it, in the 1 same proportion. If therefore 
there be any force in this objection to the 
education of the lower orders, it can only 
arise from an admission of the existence of 
lamentable want of care in those, whose duty 
it is to counteract the effects of corruption 
oh the minds of the poor. Undoubtedly 
teaching a child to read, and then concluding 
the whole duty to be performed towards him, 
arid that he may be safely left to chance, to 
make what use may occur of the talent given, 
him, may as well lead to mischief as to good : 
but it is equally certain that early virtuous 
impressions, made on the minds of youth, 
improved by a moderate, though constant 
tare, in refreshing them, will in nine instances 
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eut df; tea, preserve their morals from con- 
tagion. 

4 

J 

§ 31. It would appear incredible to those, 
who have had no opportunity of making the 
experiment, how much effect a little good 
advice, given with temper, moderation, and 
judgment, and unmixed with the harshness 
of reproach, sometimes has, even upon those, 
whose minds are as little humanized as pos- 
sible by education, or good example; who 
have passed the whole of their life in distant 
parts of heaths, or forests ; removed from 
the. reach of instructiou on the seventh day, 
and neglected on the other six. How much 
greater then will be the facility of keeping 
those in the . straight path, who, instead of 
having contracted early, and inveterate habits 
of deviation from it, have been from infancy 
instructed in the line of their duty; who 
bring to the cultivator a soil, already prepared 
to receive, and to produce a plentiful harvest 
from, the seed he may sow in it ? • ? 

§ 32. jNbw, as a great share of the property 
of the country is set apart for the support of 
persons, whose duty it is, to prevent the 
entrance of bad principles into the minds of 
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the poor, and to eradicate them when there f 
does not the policy of him who would leave 
the minds of poor children in brutish igno- 
rance, to prevent their being corrupted; ckst 
the most bitter reflections upon the neghart, 
and apathy of those, who, if there be aiiy 
justice in the reasoning on which it is founded, 
so shamefully neglect the duty far which they t 
^re paid? And may not his advfce in faqt fatt 
under the same imputation, as if one shocfld 
recommend to a gentleman, who had M red a: 
gardener, and several under-gardeners at d 
high price, to leave his garden uncultivated/ 

for fear it should be overran with .wfceds?^* 

> ■ 

* . • • • ■ 

§ 33. Fortunately however for the rising 
generation of England, though this stigma 
might perhaps attach to some of the clergy' 
in former times; (unless, the author has bee** 
deceived itjfco false conclusions by peculiar 
good j^rtune in his knowledge oE persons 
nojir in that profession ;) the greater^** 
of such as are rising into the active,, and 
honourable situations of it, are fully impressed 
with the dangers that have been incun^Jby 
former neglect ; and seem prepared bfptiAJ 
eiple, ability, . and . a 1 sense of political ^ex- 
pediency, tu uie~ evfcry exqriioa in the 4ifiy 
charge of their duty. No doubt the future 
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ef&c&xxf this laudable spirit; concurring with 
the exertions of private individuals in pro- 
moting the education of the poor, will be 
found \ to ^correspond, in the ektent of tht 
henefits received,, with that of the virtues 
exercised in producing them : and they should 
be an , example and strong incentive to the 
legislature* in its exertions to second so divine 
an undertaking, by every means in their 
.jiowfer. 

: * § 34..With respect to the method of bring- 
ing about a system of general education for 
-the poor j it is very instructive to such as have 
bad an opportunity of inspecting schools 
^established by those individuals, who have 
give*: efficacy to their charity by devoting a 
jiart of their own time to the instructions 
bestowed; and have thereby truly entitled 
themselves to the retvards of charity, by 
giving that, which it is a real sacrifice to them 
ib part with ; to observe the infinitely greater 
progress made by the children in those 
vsbhools/ than in others existing under testa^ 
-mdttary foundations : where trustees are 
often but toa much inclined to satisfy their 
<onstiences with thinking, that they have 
^erfotmed all their duty in complying with 
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the letter of their charter : that having elected 
officers, according to rule, and once pointed 
out to them their duty ; the establishment 
will without minute inspection, or further 
trouble, produce the benefits, which were 
clearly the object of the founders :— an ex- 
pectation directly contrary to the general 
experience of mankind ; whose alacrity in 
their duty has always been found to bear a 
certain proportion, at least, to the interest 
they have, or the credit they are likely to 
reap, in its diligent discharge. The different 
effects of the two systems are accordingly 
sufficiently apparent. From schools of the 
first description we see emerging youth of 
civil, and decent manners, arising from the 
immediate consciousness of the benefit be- 
stowed upon them ; well grounded not in the 
letter only, but in the true sense and meaning 
of the language, in which their moral, and 
religious duties have been imparted to them ; 
consequently fully impressed with their truth, 
and importance;) and endowed with the in- 
estimable benefit of .having contracted early 
habits of industry, decorum, and subordina- 
tion. — Whereas from those of the latter de- 
. spription, (let it not be deemed harsh to re- 
cord a fault in hopes of procuring its amend- 



ment,) too often spring youth of impertinent 
manners, - (arising from the neglect of ex> 
plaining the real benefits imparted to them 
bv the institution:) well schooled in, .the 
mere repetition of those forms of religious, 
and moral instruction, prescribed by the rules 
qf the foundation ; but which the masters 
unluckily sometimes think it quite .unneces- 
sary to pass their time in explaining ; because 
perhaps they " do not find it in the bond," 
between them, and the trustees, that it is any 
part of their duty so to do. The consequence 
of this must be, that the true sense, and 
meaning of their moral, and religious duties 
being wanting, the mere words which con-* 
lain them are about as valuable, as an English 
Bible to an Hindoo, without an interpreter, 
*^or:can the children imbibe the same habits 
of industry, decorum,, and; subordination; 
because a master paid by a fjxed salary, and 
not dependent upon his own exertions for 
jthe success of his school, has astrog tempta- 
tion to be as fond of holidays as his scholars. 

.v.'&*5-. Far be from the mind of the author 
.any wish to.pass this censure indiscriminately 
upon all free- schools for the education of the 
popr J Where a£ active, and well-meaning 
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trustee is not interfered withljy his ^brethren j 
or where the trustees are few, and*all aptive j 
jnany of these observations will not apply* 
'some masters too there aw, no doubt, who from 
a superior sense of principle, and the hop^ 
of procuring additional scholars, may adopt 
a different line of conduct : but there! is gteai 
|$*son to fear, and some to know, that in too 
many instances the description is by ho 
means overcharged, 

4 3 ^ The consideration too, of the dif? 
fcrence of expense in the two modes of edu* 
cation, is a. very powerful motive for prefer* 
Ting the former ; since there are good grounds 
lor helieving, that, stating a very moderate 
calculation, at least four times the number 
«!f children are usually educated by it at the 
fc&me expense, that would be incurred ia the 
Education of one fourth in the latte* mode. 

§ 37, Let us hope that the advantages, and 
disadvantages of these two modes of educa* 
tion, may be the means of pointing out to 
the legislature *a system r 6f public- instruction 
which may* (as "fer as is consistent with en- 
larged operations) avoid the evils of the one, 
4nd embrace all the advantage* of the otheri; 
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that the partial good already apparent frank 
private cHarity schools, subject id minute 
inspection, the consequences of which be* 
come every day more apparent, will produce 
a thorough conviction of the great advan- 
tages, lively to arise from a general measure 
founded on the same principles : and finally, 
that the comparison of the benefits flowing 
from die different natures of the foundations 
of schools, will suggest the necessity of a 
vigilant, and constant superintendence, by 
such persons, as it may be thought expedient 



to poiat out for that purpose, enforced by 
penalties, and kept alive by the occasional 
visitation of some of the- higher orders in 
the stated 

' . :: ■...«■ .... 

§ 3JJ, The object in view is great, and dt 
the last importance to the interests of policy, 
•and humanity; but, as the subjects to be 
Operated upon are numerous, of various 

* In most parishes, some well-educated, and well-dis* 
posed persons might be found, willing to undertake the 
office of guardians to the schools for the poor, and to 
bestow a' constant superintendence. And few incumbents 
o£ foipjg* are so fully occupied^ as pot to be able f Uraffor4 
tune .for occasional visits of superintendence ; which woulfl 
be a necessary precaution against this admission, of improper 
'sua schismatic doctrine*, ' : "' •■■-.•:* 
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natures, and hare a constant natural tendency 
to counteract the good intended then) - r it 
would be perfectly absurd to suppose that tb§ 
mere letter of an act of Parliament, or the 
efforts of occasional attention,- are sufficient 
to attain it. We are perhaps too apt to give 
way to our natural love of ease, on many 
important political occasions; and to suppose, 
that when we have inquired into the prin- 
ciples, upon which a measure is founded, and 
jiave adopted, or rejected it, according to its 
merits, our whole duty is, performed : whereas 
a little consideration will convince us, it i^ 
Jthen but just begun ; we have but laid the 
foundation, of the edifice; and if we refuse 
the trouble necessary to rear the superstruc- 
ture, and the constant attention inevitable in 
keeping all human contrivances from decay ; 
we are likely to reap but little benefit from 
the trouble already taken. ,A farmer does 
not clear his wheat from tares, by declaring 
they shall not grow there, by informing his 
bailiff how they may be prevented, or by 
using the hoe in the intervals of amusement ; 
but by employing labourers over whom a 
rigid inspection is exercised ; and by toiling 
himself early and late, to see them constantly 
eradicated : on the least neglect they will 
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sprout again, and in proportion to the age; 
and growth of the corn, become more diffi- 
cultof extirpation. 

§ 39. To suggest the details of any par- 
ticular plan for public instruction, would 
draw this chapter to too great a length : the 
hiind of the well-disposed part of thepuUici 
is fortunately strongly turned to the cbri^ 
sideration of the subject ; and several highly 
improved, and excellent plans have been 
published, pointing out w great detail, mea* 
sures adapted for the town, the country/ arid 
the manufacture : it will be for the combined 
wisdom of the legislature, to unite such of 
these, as it may* approve ; and adapt theiir 
application to the situations where they may 
be found expedient : •all that an humble in* 
^dividual can do is to state what may be useful 
in the situation to which his observation has 
extended. - 
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§ 40. It appears then that in the country* 
the system of superintendence once estaw- 
blished, a few very simple provisions woul£ 
be sufficient to attain the end proposed. First, 
the schools should not be too large, or toQ 
far removed from the habitations of those, 
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^vbose children are to attend. Secondly, tht 
marten might be appointed either by the 
incumbent, if resident, or. by the magistrates 
at their bench ; he should have no salary; 
and* bis appointment would have no other 
fbrce,t han what maybe derived froth a knoW* 
ledge 6f the opinion; which those appointing 
ftMOQf have of his fitness for the situation. 
Thirdly* he; should be ^aid in proportion only 
to tht number of his scholars; part of his 
remuneration to come from the pockets of 
the: parents ; (excepting of course the case 
of parish children;) thb would not only 
jensufe as far as depends on them, the regular 
attendance of their childreri, but (asinstrac* 
tiorx should; not be compulsory) the ipaster 
would be paid, only in proportion to his 
diligence, and attention in discharge of his 
duty. The rest of his remuneration should 
be paid by the public ; which would be the 
inducement to the parents to send their chil* 
dren : For fourthly, no man should be forced 
,to send his child to school; it would be the 
-readiest way- to destroy all the good effects 
M education, by souring the minds of the 
pareht6, and of course injuring the children: 
(compulsion T destroys; <the 'merit, of every b&- 
.nefitjibthe ey.csoof an Englishman ; nay it 
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converts it ~ into evil ; for it then really be^ 

comes a species of oppression. It can scarcely 

be justified by the common pressure of neees^ 

sity ; which here however does not apply ? 

for it is very well known to those, who have? 

interested themselves in the education of th<4 

poor* that the common practice of paying 

half the price of instruction in private charity 

schools, will always provide as many scholar* 

&s can be educated in the establishment. Both 

reason and experience will likewise iuforitf 

ns ; that however ignorance, or singularity 6* 

temper, may operate in the minds of a few 

parents, when unopposed by counteracting 

arguments ; yet it will be scarcely possible 

to find any, so brutal, or corrupt, as to deny 

their children the advantage of education, 

when it can be bad easily, and with scarcely 

any expense; if the reasons on both sides of 

the question are (afe they certainly ought to 

be in case of hesitation) fairly laid before 

then! by those whose duty it is to do so. 

* ' > • • • .*■ 

4 41. These few regulations are humbly 
conceived to be founded upon the suggestions 
of fair probability in theory, fortified by this 
undeniable test of experience in practice ; to 
be sufficient, with the control of regular in* 
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spectlon from authority, to secure the grand 
object of imparting generally to the peasantry 
of England, a reasonable degree of instruc- 
tion ; and, if combined with other improve- 
ments that have been before suggested, to 
produce this desirable effect without any 
addition to the present burthen of expense 
on the public. 

§ 42* The humanity of the Poor Laws has 
of latef years been very conspicuous in the 
pressing times of scarcity, which have oc- 
casionally occurred. . During such seasons, 
when in spite of any degree of prudence, or 
economy, the number of poor must greatly 
increase, from the pressure of want ascending 
higher in the scale of society ; and the wants 
of those before receiving relief are greatly 
aggravated, by the smaller quantity of food 
their earnings will purchase ; the assistance 
of these laws has certainly saved the Uvea 
of many ; and preserved to more fortunate 
times, a population, which the ravages 
of such a calamity would otherwise have 
dreadfully diminished ; and would have 
thereby given a lasting blow to the growing 
prosperity of the country, by reducing the 
supply of labour below the demand. But as 
full consideration is given to this subject, in 
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a following chapter " On the Supply of Foo£ 
in England ;" and as it is hoped means will 
be pointed out to prevent, as far as human 
forecast can, the recurrence of such a cala- 
mity ; it is needless to enlarge further upon 
it in this place. 

§ 43. The subject of workhouses cannot 
but enter into any disquisition on the hu- 
manity of the Poor Laws* As far as theyare 
intended for the purpose of employing the 
poor in manufactures, or handicraft work, 
they will be the subject of future considera- 
tion. They are mentioned here only in their 
more usual capacity of an asylum for the 
aged, infirm, and disabled ; where it is sup- 
posed they are maintained cheaper, and more 
comfortably, than they could be without 
such a receptacle. In this light both policy 
and humanity imperiously demand, that they 
should be confined to as narrow limits as 
possible : for though in some particular in- 
stances, where constant attention, and pro- 
tection is given to them by persons of a 
superior rank in life^ and of more under- 
standing, than those to whom they are usually 
intrusted ; they may be calculated to be the 
means of great comfort to thfe aged, and in- 
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firm ; as that in the late Mr. Gilpin YpaHshi of 
Boldre is said to be : yet, generally speaking; 
their inhabitants would be both more com* 
fortably> and more cheaply supported, by 
being pensioned at the public expense in the 
families of their friends, and relations ; who 
are usually by no means averse to their ad- 
mission upon those terms. 

§ 44. It appears by the returns before Par- 
liament, that the expense of maintaining a 
pauper in a workhouse, is near five shillings 
a week; whereas an old man, or woman may 
be very well supported out of one, upon three 
shillings ; and in fact they do often compound 
with the overseer for the liberty of being 
relieved without going into it, by receiving 
a much smaller sum*. Workhouses are 
indeed sometimes held out in terrorem to 
prevent the application for relief; and to pro- 
mote this end further, are made as disagree- 
able, and disgusting places of residence, a* 
ingenuity can contrive. By these means per- 
haps they may sometimes induce those* who 



* The author knows several instances, where poor 
widows, lodging with their relations, have no ostensible 
means of support, besides Is. 6d. a week from the parish* 
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tnight be disposed to decline work, though 
Xiot absolutely disabled, to drain* out the 
last dregs of .vigour, before they submit 
to the necessity of applying for admission* : 
but humanity can certainly lay claim to no 
great share in this expedient; nor, if the 
ultimate tendency is, to reduce them to the 
state of absolutely disabled paupers, to. be 
maintained at five shillings a week, can policy 
either justify the plan. How much more 
humane would it be, , to place them with 4 
relation, where they might enjoy the com- 
forts, and cheerful society of a family, to en- 
liven the evening of their days ; and where in 
iact their small remaining strength might 
be employed in little domestic offices ; 
such as preparing meals, attending children, 
and other trifling occupations, which at pre- 
sent often keep a stout, and willing pai£ 
pf hands from the public stock of labour j 

, * If, in the present state of the Poor Laws, the ex- 
rjedient of terror is a check necessary to prevent idleness ; 
it is a strong additional reason for altering, arid placing them 
on a tooting, which would make* such policy unnecessary. 
Idleness is certainly the parent of discontent ; but one would 
think sufficient employment might be found out of work- 
houses for the old labourer, to prevent his feeling th« dis- 
Satisfaction arising from that source* 

3* 
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and three or four shillings a week from the 
earnings of a family? — These increased 
advantages would be attended with a dimi- 
nution of the present expense of maintenance 
for the pauper, to the amount of two fifths. 

§45. There are however in almost every 
parish, arid under any regulations there still 
must be in very many, a few individuals, 
who, from the absolute necessity of their 
4ase, must be lodged, and provided for* .in 
some building belonging to the public. Such 
are those who have been idiots or lunatics 
from their infancy; who* incorrigible in- 
firmities of temper prevent any one from 
consenting to admit them within their thres- 
hold ; or whose bodily infirmities and ailments 
are of that distressing, or disgusting nature, 
that it is not fair to expect any, but the very 
nearest relations, to suffer them as inmates. 
Tor the reception of such, and such only, 
should the woAbouse, (considered as a mere 
.asylum,) be applied ; and by this restraint 
of its use, a pregnant source of waste, and 
Sometimes of peculation, would be almost 
thiediip*. 

# It is to be Understood that thia i feas o tti ng is tKft kttetrited 
to apply to cities and large tiftras, of the proper regulations 
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$ 40. These arguments apply still tnoce 
atraogly to the case of those unfortunate 
beings, usually called parish children. Mdce 
direct means could scarcely be used to bring 
about their, temporal, and eternal ruin ; than 
to accustom them from their earliest moments 
of imbibing ideas, to the waste, the filth, 
the tricks, and the society of the greater 
part of parish workhouses. The appearance 
and conduct of those brought up there, fuUy 
justify this remark : fortunately the number 
is not at present very great; as the overseers 
hare in most instances discovered the greater 
cheapness of boarding them in the cottagers* 
families* 

§ 47. It only remains now before the dose 
of this chapter, to take notice of a sweeping 
censure, with which the general state of the 
labouring part of the community has been 
upbraided; and which strongly affects the 
humanity of the Poor Laws, inasmuch as 
they contribute greatly to the production of 
the effect complained of, by the encouftgQK 

for which the author does not presume to give any opinion } 
the arguments throughout the book are intended principally, 
(as far as they relate to specific regulation^)*? apply te$he 
country and die Waller towns. 

» 2 
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ment they give to population, and conse- 
quently to industry in general, as has been 1 

before shewn. 

» - - • 

§48. The reproach alluded to arises from 
the morbid sensibility of the theoretic philan- 
thropist, who exclaims against the tendency 
of rtationttV opulence, and luxury *, to. depress 
the* condition of the poor ; and converts the 
honest and'happy state of successful industry, 
the labour of " a laborious and frugal people 
ministering to the demands of an opulent and 
luiurious nation -f-," into the idea of f*. ten 
milhons of people condemned to incessant 
toil, and to the privation of every thing, but 
absolute necessaries, to minister to the ex- 
cessive luxuries of the other million £.1* ' A 
paraphrase certainly^ a little overcharged. ; 
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* It must not be forgotten,, that the word luxury, in the 
tense in winch it is here used,, as applied to a nation, knot 
to be interpreted as meaning any general disposition in Ae 
minds of the higher orders, to pleasure, riot, orVoliptudus- 
ness; but simply to express such a state of riches, and 
prosperity; as may enable them to abound in superfluities; 
in splendour of furniture, clothes, buildings, &c. which 
*tate, np doubt, adds to die general comforts, of the poor* 

•J- 1^. Paley's Moral Philosophy. 

% Plx* Makhus's Essay on Population. 
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§ 49- The amelioration of the condition 
,of one rank in the scale of society, , will 
■always diffuse itself, more or less, throughout 
the whole community. But considering 
luxury as applied to individuals, it seems 
impossible not to agree with the learned 
author of the first quotation ; that the. lower 
it descends in the scale, the more . incon- 
veniences it will produce ; and, unless- coun- 
teracted, the greater check will it give to 
population : while at the same time, a certain 
proportion of participation, even by the 
lowest rank, in the improved situation of 
the highest, cannot but act as a strong bond 
of union, by connecting their interests more 
closely; and in a free state, must Operate 
greatly to its security and welfare, by giving 
every man his proportionate, interest in the 
public prosperity. As to the happiness of 
the labourer himself, it seems undeniable 
that it will always be, in proportion £b the 
paucity of his wants, and the constant re- 
. gularity of his industry, 

* § * ■ 

§ 50. With respect to the effect of this 
" condemnation to excessive toil, and. priva- 
tion of every thing but absolute necessaries,'* 
upon the minds and bodies of the English 
% n 3 
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* It must not be forgotten, that the word luxury, in the 
tense in which it is here used, as applied to a uatipn, is. not 
to be interpreted as meaning any general disposition in Ae 
minds of the higher orders, to pleasure, riot, or'Voniptuous- 
ness; but simply to express such a state of riches, and 
prosperity; as may enable them to abound in superfluities; 
in splendour of furniture, clothes, buildings, &c. which 
*tate, no doubt, adds to the general comforts of the poor*. 

;f 1^. Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
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: $ PUr Makhus's Essay on Population.. 
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§49. The amelioration, of the conditio^ 
,of one rank in the scale of society, , will 
always diffuse itself, more or less, throughout 
the whole community. But considering 
luxury as applied to individuals, it seem$ 
impossible not to agree with the learned 
author of the first quotation ; that the lower 
it descends in the scale, the more . incon- 
veniences it will produce; and, unless- coun- 
teracted, the greater check will it give to 
population : while at the same time, a certain 
proportion of participation, even by the 
lowest rank, in the improved situation of 
the highest, cannot but act as a strong bond 
of union, by connecting their interests more 
closely; and in a free state, .must operate 
greatly to its security apd welfare, by giving 
every man his proportionate interest in the 
public prosperity. As to the happiness of 
the labourer himself, it seems undeniable 
that it will always be, in proportion ;tb the 
paucity of his wants, and the constant re- 
gularity pf his industry, 

• * * 

§ 50. With respect to the effect of this 
" condemnation to excessive toil, and. priva- 
tion of every thing but absolute necessaries,'* 
upon the minds apd bodies of the English 
% n 3 
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peasantry ; if the comparison (A the situa- 
tion, and appearance of the lower order*, 
With thoge of other countries, and the mild? 
ptm of the crimes common here, (lamentatflfr 
though they are, through the want of the 
ffreventive check of education,) compared 
With the horrible tale? of cruelty, that often 
disgust the criminal tribunals of the con- 
tinent, and are still oftener purchased into 
oblivion, be not sufficient ; let the following 
feet stand as a compendious refutation of all 
jtfach philosophy. — Though England has a 
greater part of its people collected in towtis 
itbaft any nation in Europe ; though its mantt- 
&ctnre$ are more numerous, and various, 
(some consequently tirthealthy ;) though it 
has more mints; and from its superior foreign 
commerce, and fisheries, more mariners ex- 
posed to dahger on the oceati ; yet it is proved 
hf foots, and reasoning, upon which no just 
ddubt cAh be entertained, that the annual 
pfro^Ortkm of the number of deaths i6 Eng- 
land to that of its papulation, is smaller than 
in any other country, whatever its pursuits 
iriay be> except Norway ; a hatioh which' has 
hardly yet emerged from a pastoral state 6f 
society: it evert approaches modi neartr 
tro the proportion of Norway, thaia to the 
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Average of all the other $tatps in Europe 
wtose proportions can be ascertained. 

JLnfflyj(l 7 Average Deaths in the several Countries of 

Europe. 

In. £farww 1 in 48 of the whole population. 

Jfi England 1 in 40 (according to some 1 in 43.) 

France 1 in SO 

Switzerland 1 in 33 or 34 . . _ % _. 

Hoiknd 1 in«3 I Average of these five, 

R» lb34 I lm31i ' 

Sweden 1 in 97 

§51. The proof here adduced, that Eng- 
land, where the usual causes of premature 
deaths, where national riches, and luxury arc* 
more widely spread than elsewhere, has foupd 
out the means of combining nearly all the) 
advantages of a complicated, and advancer} 
state of §pciety, with tftpse of the fl}0^ 
simple, and elementary ; that it* laws, ap4 
institutions have concentrated a greater ge- 
neral degree of political bien Stre, (if an 
expressive hut untranslatable word may be 
allowed,) than has ever been known to exist 
in the world before ; would give reason tq 
fupppse, that its system, improved, and re- 
freshed by timely attention, and regulation, 

N 4 
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foreseen, that employment enough would 
be found for every man, who could be set to 
work, without any miraculous interposition. 
And considering further, th^t nothing con- 
tributes so much to the developement of re- 
sources, an4 consequent; demand far labpur, 
as habits of industry among the labouring 
classes ; they might possibly have cop^eivec} 
the law they proposed* calculated both to 
promote the end, and provide the me^ns of 
national prosperity. 

$3. If it be fair to judge of what pas§e4 
in the mind of a lawgiver, by the effect &$ 
laws have on the regulation of society, u) 
the ages following their enactments ; this in- 
terpretation of the intentions of Elizabeth's 
ministers, may be justified by a reference to 
facts. For there has been no period siaoif 
the reign of that queen, (except when the 
tiation was involved in pivil tumult,) in 
which work might npt have been found for 
the poor, had the providing it been placed 
19 proper fyapds; and in which thp l&w* 
w ^lestioq h»ve pot great}/ contributed tq so 
desirable a circumstance? These facts *re 
cppqeiyed to fee eetabli^^ed m the sccon*} 



the increase of our population, the causes of 
tbbt increase, and the eflaployraeitfs whi^h 
bzrve occupied it, are considered at $ow 
length. 

4 4. The fact however, as it has existed 
in farmer times, is rather a matter of history 
for our instruction, than of essential im- 
portance oil the present occasion ; which is, 
to investigate how far the laws still in exist- 
ence, ordaining the employment of the poor, 
may in the actual circumstances of the coun- 
try be profitably rescued from that oblivion, 
into which they have sunk ; and if it be 
expedient to pnt them in practice, how that 
end may be best brought about. 

§ 5r It would be puerile to waste any 
time! in proving; that industry in itself is at 
all times, and in all places, preferable to 
idleness. But in inculcating the habit of it, 
we must ever be careful to provide ; first, 
ibtit it does not interfere with the acquisi- 
tion ©f other godd qualities ; in which case 
Wfe kft toot Adding to the mass of virtues, but 
only e'ttfctftituting one for another : aad sc- 
$6ndly, that in supplying matter for the iat- 
fhftt*y ©f *he poor, we are not subtracting it 
from that of those already employed; in 
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which case, instead of adding to the mass of 
industry, we should be only changing the 
hands that practise it; and in a manner very 
unfair to individuals, and prejudicial to thfr 
state. 

§ 0. The sort of work therefore, in which 
those residing in the country must be em- 
ployed, is necessarily of a simple, or coarse 
nature ; because as far as relates to women, 
apid children, (the only able persons at-pre- 
sent out of employ,) any complicated manu- 
facture, requiring constant attendance, or 
any attendance at a distance from their resi- 
dence, must be attended by the following 
bad effects : First ; it would interfere, as far 
as children are concerned, with public in- 
struction ; for they cannot be at school and 
at a manufacture at the same time; and with 
their learning those domestic occupations, 
calculated* when they come out into life, to 
make them good servants; good heads of 
families; capable of being useful to their 
country ; and of earning their livelihood, by 
other means than the mere manufacture they 
are employed in. Among the followers of 
the latter occupations in a workhouse, the 
' domestic offices are all performed by a few, 
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«et apart for those purposes. There is but one 
cook, a few sempstresses, and fewer washeis 
for the whole community. Among the • boys 
{here is absolutely no occupation for a single 
one, except the manufacture; so that it may 
well be conceived what helpless beings, per- 
sons so educated must be, when left in the 

i 

world tQ shift for themselves; and that un- 
der an appearance of acquiring habits of in- 
dustry, they have been in fact incapacitated 
for all sorts of , industry but one : a circum- 
stance so strongly impressed upon the minds 
of the most intelligent managers of private 
charity schools, that care is taken, to confine 
the employment of the children in any oc- 
cupation, that interferes with their acquis 
sition of tbe more essential parts of know* 
ledge, tp.a veiy few days iji the week, or A 
very few hours in the day. 

s 

§ 7. There is another consideration, which 
militates against the employment of the 
poor in any manufacture, requiring constant 
attendance, which affects women as well as 
children; and this is, the interference it 
causes in the assistance required by the farmer 
in his fields, at busy seasons of the year ; the, 
most useful species of manual employment, 
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both to foe state, and to the individuals, in 
which the peasanty can be employed* for 
which reason, as well as in justice to -the 
farmer himself, his interest should be" taken 
care of in this respect. 

$8. It appears then from the contempts 
tion of these necessary avocations, that the 
labour of paupers must be so cdrtaikd in 
quantity, or interfered with by more import- 
ant avocations, that none but simple occu- 
pations, and those that will bear interruption, 
can be practicably panned by them : and 
that the necessary work to be found for their 
employment is but small, compared with 
Wftat is generally supposed, F^r wltich rea- 
sons if persons were employed in their kn- 
tatfdiete management, who did not .think 
they had an interest in their idleness ; em- 
ployment in this thriving country might not 
only have been fcufid, but such also as 
Would not hate interfered with the manth 
fk*Bws of the vest of the people : which 
leatfs'to the second precaution stated *S tifc~ 
«eSsary to be taken; viz* that the omplopffidfit 
p*fcvided should not clash withr the profits >of 
*be independent workman, This precaution 
«pptks eq^ly^d^htepoor in towiw^whwe 
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manufactories requiring their more regal 



and Constant attendance, may under certain 
Conditions perhaps be beneficial ; since they 
d6 not interfere so much with the residence 
of the children in their parents' families, nor 
with those avocations which occur cxclu- 
titefy in the country. 

§9- With respect to the mterferertce of 
the labottrihjg pbor with the independent 
workman, more outcry appears to have been 
raided tfcati the cause seems to justify. It' bas 
been said, that all general employment of 
tHe p'tfor is extremely unfair to the inde- 
pendent Work man, ~who was before engaged 
in operations of a Similar nature ; •" that for 
fcvety skein of worsted the poor -spin, tfeere 
must be a skein the less spun by some poor 
industrious family, who spun it before;" 
ftttd JHoreoter that though every man, 4n en* 
Bering into business, must lay his account 
4o meeting with fair competition ; that this, 
in the case of the poor, is supported by a 
gfreat bounty; through the assistance of 
which, notwithstanding inferior skill, arid 
industry, the independent workman may be 
jflmkraoid, wd unjustly excluded from the 
market. The latter part of this objection gow 
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In the first place to assert, that a. manufacture 
carried on by a deputy, and that a deputy of 
the public, does not (even under the best 
regulations) contain many essential disad- 
vantages, that will more than counterbalance 
yery considerable opposite advantages : an 
assertion contrary to all experience. Next, 
it does not take into consideration the avo- 
cations of the children * in public instruc- 
tion, and other necessary pursuits ; the 
scanty production of forced labour; the 
quantity of work destroyed by their awk- 
wardness in learning ; and that as soon as 
they arrive at an age, when they may be sup- 
posed to have acquired dexterity, theyleaye 
the manufacture, and enter into pursuits of 
their own in marriage, or in service : that in 
truth, were employment for the poor gene- 
rally established upon the principles just re- 
commended, absolute profit could not be 

* Any act of Parliament, which encouraged the general 
employment of the poor, would of course contain pro* 
visions to prevent its interfering with the education of chit- 
dren; their instruction in moral and domestic duties; and 
the necessary assistance to agriculture. As to any employ- 
ment of able men on the public account, it must in die 
present state of England be too small to deserve notice, 
and be almost entirely confined to the correction of jdlenettsss 
in large towns.. - * ' " * *.. - 
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the object in view, so much as the moral 
Consequences arising from habits of indus- 
try. So that, considering the superior in- 
dustry, and activity of the master workman, 
whose own eye is employed to forward his 
own profits ; and the inferior nature of the 
instruments, with which the deputy of the 
public has to work ; no doubt can exist, that 
a price as high as the fair profits of the former, 
will always be the market price of the article 
manufactured. 

§ 10. But even supposing it true, that in 
some cases the independent workman might 
suffer, it would be far from forming a con<- 
clusive objection to all employment of the 
poor ; unless it could be shewn, that the in- 
jury thereby done to the state, would be 
greater, than the good effects, arising from 
the introduction of general habits of in- 
dustry, could counterbalance, 

§11. With respect to the first part of the 
objection, it applies exclusively (like most of 
the other arguments attempted to be refuted 
in this Inquiry) to a stationary, or retrograde 
fetate of national prosperity; but is com- 
pletely obviated by the increasing demand 

o 
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for labour, constantly existing in England. 
If only a stated number of skeins of worsted 
could be sold, undoubtedly every one spun 
by the objects of the Poor Laws, would de- 
prive an industrious family of just so much 
labour : but if the demand for worsted is 
increasing, what injury is done ? None are 
thrown out of employ ; those already engaged 
in the work are not injured ; (except in as far 
as they meant to make an unfair profit by 
keeping the supply of yarn beldtv the de- 
mand.) The utmost that can be said to be 
done is, that others are prevented from 
adopting the trade ; but how they are ihjured 
by that, so long as other trades reriiairi open 
to afford them employment, does not so 
clearly appear. 

§ 12. The carding and spinning of wool 
by children in the .workhouse of Shrewsbury, 
did not deprive other carders arid spinners of 
employment ; because if the supply of yarn 
had been equal to the demand, the fresh 
quantity produced could tiot b&ve keen Sold 
but at such a price, as wotild "have diseoutagcti 
the workhouse from prosecuting the'ftttiAti- 
facture, and forced it upon other ffietfhods of 
employing its poor. It may perhaps have 
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diverted a certairl portion of the capital, an$ 
labour -of Shrewsbury, which. would have 
entered into the carding line, to the iron- 
tWorks qr the looms of that pity, and neigh* 
•boqrhood, to the furtherance of the geperpl 
prosperity. 

§ 13. The making of straw-pbt, which 
has of late become so prevalent among the 
poor, has not even had this operation ; it has 
.only diverted a certain proportion of the 
capital, anfl labour of the kingdom of Italy, 
from that pursuit ; which, with its soil, and 
^Jimate* could certainly have been converted 
to a more profitable use, had its unfortunate 
situation left any spirit of industry among 
-the inhabitants. If we consider that th& 
^dejnand for this article is so far from being 
J5.uppl.ied, that even one house in London* 
fjvouid now contract for any quantity that 
could be made for exportation -f* ; if we 
Squire into the increasing demand fpr all 
#ur jijamifactures already in existence; that 
j\Yie.(5till import.sail-clpth fronv Russia; canvas 
#pd linen from Germany ; cordage, iron, 

* Messrs. Corston, Ludgate Hill, 
•f- It is asserted that an order for straw-hats to the amount 
of ^3000 has already arrived from Buenos Ayres. 

o 2 
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tow, and yarn ; we may form some idea of 
the extent, to which our home consumption, 
and the increased demahds opening daily to 
bur view from the colonies, would afford to 
the poor of the country a supply of raw, or 
coarse materials to work upon ; without giving 
occasion, even to any pretence for an im- 
putation of their interference with the more 
valuable manufactures. 

§ 14. In short till we find, instead of an 
actual want of hands, a general complaint 
of want of work ; founded to the conviction 
of an impartial, and well-informed mind, in 
the real existence of such a calamity ; and 
,not on the partial complaints of those, who 
use the excuse as a cloak for idleness ; we 
may fairly refer the objection to employing 
the poor, arising from a fear that the in- 
dustrious should be deprived of work, to % the 
same class with those of the honest sailor, 
who, for fear of being carried out of his 
way, would by no rpeans consent to be taken 
out of the sea on board of a vessel, bound 
.on a different course, from that in which he 
suffered shipwreck. 
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§ 15. Upon the whole therefore, it does not 
appear, that, if the^ necessary avocations of 
the poor are properly-secured to them, any 
danger 'would arise to the rest of the com- 
munity; or fair objection on that account 
would exist, to the adoption of a general 
measure for their employment. 

§ 1 6. To what cause then are we to ascribe 
the almost total neglect of the law, which 
enacts that the poor shall be set to work ? 
Plainly to this : that the execution of it has 
been placed in hands,, which, however propei; 
they might have been at the first institution 
of the laws, are now of all others the most 
improper. The interests, the habits, the 
necessary avocations, and the ignorance of 
the overseers of the poor, are generally 
speaking such, as to militate directly, both 
against their wish, and their ability, to per- 
form this part of their duty. If an overseer 
should be a man well acquainted, either by 
himself, or through communication with his 
superiors, in the commerce, and manufac- 
tures of his country; that he may know 
what is the best, cheapest, and most effectual 
method, to provide employment for. the 
poor; how can you expect to find such 

o 3 
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knowledge, and information, irt £ mftii of 
uncultivated mind, whbse bbservafioft is con- 
fined to the narrow limits of his owri £&ri3h, 
send the politics of its vestry ? If h6 shtwld 
\ki afctive, and diligent in constantly vi^ifirig 
tfabse under his care, to see that they ar6 
well provided with materials, and do therii 
justice by their labour ; in purchasing the 
raw articles, and selling them to advantage 
"Vvrhen wrought up into manufactured goods ; 
if he should be alert in taking care, that 
these occupations of the young do not inter- 
fere with their necessary instruction, and 
^Vocations, before pbinted out : how can you 
expect all this sacrifice of time, and trouble, 
frofai ia man who has the duty forced upon 
fiini, often against his will ; who considers 
it as d necessary burthen, which he is deter- 
mined to render as light as he can; upon 
Whose exclusive attention the interests of his 
farm, his trade, and his own family abso- 
lutely depend ? and who besides is glad 
enough to £et rid of an office he never wished 
for, at the end of one year, before he CdUlcJ 
, (if he Were ever so well calculated for it, 
ahd exerted his utmost diligence) have itt&dfc 
Himself acquainted with its details ; or With 
the fcrtie situation, And dispositiota of thoie 
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under his care ; and consequently with the 
means of relieving them most to their own, 
and the public advantage? If he should be 
disinterested, and faithful in the discharge 
of his trust ; anxious to see the poor em- 
ployed, in a manner best suited to their own 
interests, and those of the public, without 
regard to eventual interference with his own 
particular trade, or pursuit: how cqn you 
expect to find such conduct, in a situation of 
life, where a man's importance, and respect 
among his fellows, depends on the profits he 
derives from, and the acuteness, and eco- 
nomy, with which he conducts his own, 
business ? who therefore will seldom set th$ 
poor to make, even for themselves, those 
articles which he sells the parish for their 
use ; nor will indeed set them to work at all, 
while he thinks, (which through prejudice 
and ignorance, he is too apt to do,) that in 
proportion as he can keep them in habitual 
idleness, and want of employment, will be 
the cheapness and facility with which he can 
have their labour, on any extraordinary emer- 
gency ; or at the more busy periods of his 
business. If it would be Utopian to expect 
all this, the cause is apparent, which has 

prevented $ny general attempts to.exnpJpy thye 

o 4 
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poor in England, according to the provisions 
of the laws for their relief: and having dis- 
covered the cause, the remedy cannot long 
lie hid. But before we proceed to it, it is 
necessary to discuss another subject most 
. intimately connected with the employment 
of the poor, viz. that of parish settlements. 

• 

§ 17. If the aged and infirm are to be 
Supported ; the young brought up, and in- 
structed ; and the sick relieved ; it is clearly 
necessary that some particular party should 
be settled by law, to which each individual in 
want must look for these benefits ; otherwise 
the trouble would be thrust from one to 
another, under pretence of superior liability, 
till at length by some subterfuge, it would 
be entirely evaded. A fairer distribution of 
the burthen cannot well be conceived, than 
that those who have reaped, or are likely to 
reap the benefit of the labour, should provide 
for the support of the individual. With 
respect to the aged, the law of settlements 
provides for them with tolerable accuracy 
according to this principle; as they are 
generally settled in the parish, where they 
have chiefly laboured; though this is not 
without considerable exceptions, ; 
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§ 18. But with respect to children it is often 
quite otherwise ; as the expense of rearing 
them is sometimes borne by those, who 
never receive the slightest benefit from their 
future labour : this will be evident to all, who 
consider the great and constant demand, 
every town, and manufactory, makes upon 
the neighbouring villages for labourers, and 
servants; who ate therefore reared by the 
latter, for the use, and enjoyment of the 
former *. So that if the bounds of settle- 
ments could be enlarged, in such a manner 
as to take in, not only a country parish, but 
an amalgamation of town, village, and manu- 
factory, it would so far perhaps, be a more 
equitable partition. But in a manufacturing 
country, where the demand for labour is con- 
tinually fluctuating from place to place, any 
attempt to confine a man's labour, (while he 
is able and willing to exercise it,) within the 
bounds of his settlement; or to control him hi 

# The demand upon the country for grown persons, to 
keep up the supply of labour in London, has been estimated 
at between twenty, and thirty thousand every year. Other 
large towns, particularly where manufactures flourish, oc- 
casion a proportionate migration. As these persons are 
exclusively reared for the benefit of the towns, it appears 
reasonable that they should bear some part of the expense, 
provided means could be found to charge them with it* 
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hisdispoeitien tocarrybis industry to any point 
within the kingdom, where he can employ it 
most profitably, is not only a crying injustice 
to the individual, but great impolicy to the 
State - f for it goes to keeping him imprisoned, 
where through want of demand for labour, 
he very possibly cannot, by his utmost exer- 
tions, contribute his fair proportion to the 
support of his family: this must of course 
throw them on the countrv for relief. The 
late provision therefore, which enacted, that 
ito man should be removed from his place of 
residence, till actually chargeable ; in other 
words, that so long as he can find a market 
for his labour, he shall not be prevented by 
vexation, and oppression, from taking ad- 
vantage of it ; has been universally allowed 
to be founded injustice and good policy. 

§ 19. But it is a very different question, 
how far it would be expedient to abolish 
every law of settlement ; and set. men at 
liberty, whether chargeable or not, whether 
their labour is wanted or not, to take up tljeir 
residence wherever pleasure, or convenience 
dictates; since it would immediately chargfe 
those places, where the poor are most in- 
clined to dwell, bu£ wkftre theij: ow» .real 



b&ieflf, arid that of the state is least in~ 
forested that they should reside, with a very 
Unfair proportion of the burthen of their Sup- 
port. Those places, for example, where com- 
mons are large, turf or peat plentiful; the edges 
of forests, where wood and mutton are easily 
stolen ; every situation in short, where by a 
Pandering independent life, an existence 
lSiay be picked up without regular industry *, 
would soon be overstocked with idle inhabit- 
ants ; and of course overcharged with poor ; 
without even a pretence of necessity for so 

9 

large a population to supply the demand for 
labour, 

§ 20. It has been said, that the migration of 
the poor to these spots, where so many objects 
are to be had gratis, (as far of course as they 
can honestly be procured,) is a decided advan- 
tage to the community; whose interest it is, 
that every poor man should be supported at as 
small an expense as possible ; as well as to 
the individual, who, by the articles he ac- 
quires from the common, is just so far bettered 

* .It has been suggested with great appearance of reason, 
that the same effect would take place in parishes, where the 
bounty of the more opulent inhabitants was most cou- 
epfctioofc. ^ 
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in his condition, inasmuch as they must other- 
wise have been purchased. With respect to 
the state, the observation would be certainly 
just, if in addition to the time bestowed in 
paring and wandering over the common, the 
man contributed his fair proportion of labonf 
to- the public stock, by working regularly at 
the usual wages ; for then the former would 
be clear gain to the public : the firing and 
other articles it procured would set free the 
same quantity for other uses, which the 
labourer must otherwise have bought : but as 
unfortunately the forester or turf-cutting pea- 
sant, dwelling on an extensive waste, seldom 
or never performs a day's work in the regular 
employments of industry, the real state of 
the argument is just the reverse, 

§21. The interest of the community does 
not depend so much upon the food and ne- 
cessaries men can acquire, without following 
6ome occupation ; as upon their being under 
the necessity of working reasonably for the 
general benefit, to acquire such necessaries. 
With respect to the individuals themselves, 
nearly the same arguments will apply; a 
comparison between those, who depend upon 
£he earnings of regular labour for their main- 
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tenance, and those, who, from depending 
on chance, of course acquire irregular and 
disorderly habits, will afford the most con- 
vincing arguments, to determine on which 
Side is to be found the greatest comfort, and 
happiness. 

§ 22. The abolition of settlements would 
likewise establish an unfair distribution of 
the aged and infirm ; since it would be in 
the power of an old person lo leave the 
place,. which has received the advantage of 
his labour while in youth and health ; and 
establish himself as a pensioner in another, 
where he had never done a stroke of work, 
by a mere conveyance of his person ; which 
the party to be eased would be always ready 
to provide him with, and might perhaps by 
inhumanity oblige him to have recourse to. 

§ 23. It appears then, upon the whole, 
that considerations of policy towards the 
state, justice towards particular bodies of the 
community, and well-understood humanity 
to individuals, equally forbid the total abo- 
lition 6f settlements ; for which nevertheless 
a considerable outcry has been made, on the 
ground of the expediency of establishing a 
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free circulation of labour. No liberal person ; 
can hesitate in admitting, to its fullest ra- 
tent, the advantage accruing to the state, 
from the free access of labour to any place, 
where the demand exists ; and the benefit 
arising to the individual, from his liberty of 
carrying it thither : but he will likewise be 
convinced, that those ends are as fully at- 
tained as they can be without injury, by the 
law protecting every man from being inter- 
fered with on account of his settlement, until 
he becomes actually chargeable. A plea on 
this account for permission to every man to 
carry his labour where it is not wanted ; or 
rather his laziness, or debility, where they 
are still less desired ; resembles that of the 
ignorant or cowardly soldier for promotion, 
on the ground that his more brave or skilful 
comrade had received, and was enjoying it, 
as a consequence of his superior fitness or 
exertions. 

§24. Let.ua nowpcoceed to consider of such 
weans,.- as .reflection upon the causes before 
-enumerated; may suggest/ for the attainment 
of that desirable object, the. employment^ 
the poor. And. here the author must beg to 
be understood, that in pointing out suqt 
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alterations and provisions, as may be found 
in this Inquiry, to the attention of tiac 
public ; his object is, rather to direct their 
notice to the nature of such improvements, 
as would obviate the present difficulties; 
than to press for the immediate, and exclusive 
adoption of his own particular plans. He is 
aWafe that objections may arise in the minds 
of those, better informed than himself, or 
than any private individual can be, in the 
telative bearings of the several great inte- 
rests, forming the aggregate mass of the 
body politic: that a measure extremely well 
Calculated to answer a beneficial purpose 
with respect to the poor, may have a con- 
trary tendency oh some other public interest. 
But he may be allowed to say, that, wilegg 
his ideas have been exaggerated by the pe- 
6\iliar bent of his attention, few interests are 
of more vital importance to the state than 
those into which he is nowattempting*nin- 
qtiity. He igaware likewise, thatmanyawcuF- 
ifent circumstances must^rise, before the due 
execution of -any measures, that can4*e>«ug- 
gested, will be rendered practicable : and it 
is in the hope of giving birth to some of 
those circumstances, viz. a general conviction 
of th^great importance of tiie question ; > of 
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free circulation of labour. No liberal, person 
can hesitate in admitting, to its fullest ex- 
tent, the advantage accruing to the state, 
from the free access of labour to any place, 
where the demand exists ; and the benefijt 
arising to the individual, from his liberty of 
carrying it thither : but he will likewise be 
convinced, that those ends are as fully at- 
tained as they can be without injury, by the 
law protecting every man from being inter- 
fered with on account of his settlement, until 
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this account for permission to every man to 
carry his labour where it is not wanted ; or 
rather his laziness, or debility, where they 
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alterations and provisions, as may be found 
in this Inquiry, to the attention of tiae 
public ; his object is, rather to direct their 
tjotice to the nature of such improvements, 
as would obviate the present difficulties; 
than to press for the immediate, and exclusive 
adoption of his own particular plans. He is 
aWafe that objections may arise in the minds 
of those, better informed than himself, or 
than any private individual can be, in the 
tfelative bearings of the several great inte- 
rests, forming the aggregate mass of the 
body politic : that a measure extremely >weli 
calculated to answer a beneficial purpose 
with iespect to the poor, may have a con- 
trary tendency oh some other public interest. 
But he may be allowed to say, that, wilegg 
his ideas have been exaggerated by the pe- 
culiar bent of his attention, few interests are 
of more vital importance to the state than 
thtose into which he is now attempting*n in- 
quiry. He isaware likewise, thatmany <x*neur- 
rent circumstances must^rise, before the due 
execution of any measures, that can 4*e^s*ig- 
gested, will be rendered practicable : and it 
is in the hope of giving birth to some of 
those circumstances, viz. a general conviction 
of thcLgf eat importance of thecfueetion ;- of 
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free circulation of labour. No liberal .person 
can hesitate in admitting, to its fullest ex- 
tent, the advantage accruing to the state, 
from the free access of labour to any place, 
where the demand exists ; and the benefit 
arising to the individual, from his liberty of 
carrying it thither : but he will likewise be 
convinced, that those ends are as fully at- 
tained as they can be without injury, by the 
law protecting every man from being inter- 
fered with on account of his settlement,, until 
he becomes actually chargeable. A plea on 
this account for permission to every man to 
carry his labour where it is not wanted ; or 
rather his laziness, or debility, where they 
are still less desired ; resembles that of the 
ignorant or cowardly soldier for promotion, 
on the ground that his more brave or skilful 
comrade had received, and was enjoying it, 
as a consequence of his superior fitness or 
exertions. 

$24. Let jaa-now proceed to consider of such 
ta^ns, as reflection upon the causes before 
-enumerated j anay suggest,' for the attainment 
x>f that desirable .object, the. employment d£ 
cthe .poor. And. here the author must beg U> 
£>e iuadej&tood, .that in pointing out .suqii 
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alterations and provisions, as may be found 
in this Inquiry, to the attention of tiac 
public ; his object is, rather to direct their 
notice to the nature of such improvements, 
as would obviate the present difficulties; 
than to press for the immediate, and exclusive 
adoption of his own particular plans. He is 
atoafe that objections may arise in the minds 
of those, better informed than himself, or 
than any private individual can be, in the 
tfclative bearings of the several great inte- 
fests, forming the aggregate mass of the 
body politic: that a measure extremely »w411 
Calculated to answer a beneficial purpose 
with respect to the poor, may ha ve^a con- 
trary tendency oh some other public interest. 
But he may be allowed to say, that, unless 
bis ideas have been exaggerated by the pe- 
culiar benbof his attention, few interests are 
of more vital importance to the state than 
thtose into vfrhich he is now attempting-an in- 
quiry. He is>aware likewise, thatmany cxmcur- 
itent circumstances must arise, before the due 
execution of any measures, that can4*e>sug- 
gested, will be rendered practicable : and it 
is in the hope of giving birth to some of 
those circumstances, viz. a general conviction 
of thcLgf eat importance of tiie, question ;- of 
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the policy of making some sacrifices, for the 
purpose of settling it on a solid foundation ; 
and a general discussion of the principles 
upon which that foundation should be laid; 
that he has troubled the world with any 
suggestions. 

. §25. Upon the present occasion of find- 
ing means to employ the poor : it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the chief of the measures 
about to be recommended, as the outline of 
a plan for that purpose, received the sanction 
of a most comprehensive mind, ardently 
bent upon the consideration of the subject : 
that the great statesman who entertained it, 
yras only prevented from bringing it forward ' 
for discussion, and adoption *, by more 
pressing objects of attention ; and the violent 
state of parties, always ready to seize any 
pretence of reproaching a minister with the 
intention of increasing the patronage of the 
crown. If the business of the state is to be 
done, there must be officers appointed to 
perform it ; though certainly their appoint- 

* The whole of Mr. Pitt's plan for the amelioration of 
the Poor Laws was certainly not feasible ; but had it been 
thoroughly discussed, it would in all probability have affprdei 
the ground-work of a practicable plan of improvement. 
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' feent should be so Contrived* as to alter, as 
Jittje as possible, the relative power of the 
different political orders in the state. The 
appointment of the officers about to be re- 
commended can hardly, by any exaggeration, 
be strained into such alteration. 

§26. To proceed then*: since it seems 
undeniable, that the present overseers are too 
much engaged in their own necessary avo- 
cations, to afford time; too much swayed 
by their own ppposite interests to find in- 
clination diligently* too ignorant, and too 
short a time in office, to be able effectually, 
to exert themselves in finding employment 
for the poor ; the only method to secure the 
object would be, to put its execution into the 
bands of one, whose sole occupation it should 
be ; who should be continued in office only 
" quamdiu se bene gesserit ;" and whose 

« 

' * The author 'thinks it fair to state, that few of the 
measures here recommended are original. He has chiefly 
endeavoured to bring under one point of view, from among 
those he has met with in conversation, or writing, such as 
appeared most feasible ; least liable to objection ; and most 
conSotiant with the principles he has laid down; and to 
adapt them to present circumstances, by such alterations and 
emendations as appeared necessary. 
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diligence and activity should be encouraged 
by rewards, and enforced by heavy penal- 
ties. But as the expense would be too great, 
and it would indeed be quite unnecessary, to 
provide one of these officers for every parish, 
it is recommended that a certain number of 
parishes should be erected into a district; 
one or more of which should exist in every 
division of a county, possessing a bench of 
magistrates : but the districts should never 
be so large as not to admit of every house 
or cottage, where the poor are employed, or 
felieved> being visited by the officer (which 
he should be bound to do under a penalty) at 
least once ip fourteen days *. Over each of 
these districts should be appointed an officer, 
and his clerk ; each at low salaries out of the 
rates ; the deficiencies in which salaries 
should be made up by the fees hereafter men- 

# The cottages above alluded to, for the reception of 
industrious heads of families, might be erected in «ny part, 
or in several parts, of this district, to serve for- the whole 
of it And as, in this free country, every man should eiyoy 
as perfect liberty, as is consistent with the public good i 
perhaps it might be found in time, that no inconvenience 
would arise, from enlarging the bounds of a settlement to- 
one of these districts ; which might conduce in some mea- 
sure to the desirable end of making the Quarter Sessions a 

— a Forum litibui orbum." 
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tioned. Ample security should be required 
at their appointment for any sums of money 
with which they may be entrusted; upon 
failure of which, the district should be re- 
assessed as in the case of other taxes. 
.. . 

§ 27. The overseers of each pariah 
shouW be continued, and employed in mak- 
ing and collecting the rates, as at present ; 
but should immediately pay over five sixths 
of the money to the district officers. A 
pauper in want of relief should apply as at 
present to his overseer ; who, if he thinks 
him a ptfoper object *, shall relieve him for 
one week, or till the district officer pays his 
next visit to the parish ; and shall give him 
at the same time a printed ticket of recom- 
mendation to the officer: who at his next 
visit shall make personal inquiries into the 
situation of the pauper, his family, and cir- 
cumstances ; and shall take his measures ac- 
cordingly for their relief, or employment, in 
the manner in which he may be directed. 
Partiality or imposition,, in the district of- 
ficer should be punished by very heavy 

* Upon raftnl of die overseer a magistrate would of 
{ppra be referred to as at present. 

P 2 
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penalties; and, to prevent the possibility -of : 
their occurrence without discovery, a sepa-, 
rate detailed account of the monies received- 
and expended in every parish, containing the : 
names and situation of the paupers,, and the . 
amount and manner of their relief, should be 
rpade up by hkn every fqrtnight ; . to *be 
called for by the overseer under 9, penalty j 
submitted to the vestry for their observa- 
tions > and kept for the free inspection of apy , 
one paying to the rateq for the following* 
fortnight : after which it should be filed aud 
sftfely deposited in the parish ; with a general 
liberty of inspecting the file for a moderate, 
fpe, to go in aid of the rates. . Thus would 
the expenditure of tjie mopey be exposed to 
the rigorpus scrutiny of those, jup^n whom , 
it was raised ; 4nd .who cpuld . hoy q no pos? 
sible interest, but that of keeping down; its 
amount ; since tfee patronage floj^iijg .from : 
the /: distribution >v$fuld be no logger theirs 1 
their perfect knowfei^e ojf the parish, would . 
soon discover any unnecessary expense : <and 
this further advantage would arise from the 
plan, that an authentic and inteBigthte hisr 
tory of the Poor Laws in each parish would 
etust among its archives, an advantage by: ijd 
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means flowing at present from the overseers' 
books *. 



• § 28. The district officers might be very 
b$eful, and would gradually lessen the lie* 
cessity of public employment for the poxM*, 
by being the depositaries of the wants .6f 
their own, and the neighbouring districts fo? 
labour; so that aajr one, really in^waht of • 
work, might immediately be directed to tht 
market, where it was to be had : for which 
purpose the officers might ;be permittecf to 
receive a small feei iri gid of the^r salaries* 
from a labourer or servaht wanting erriplo^i 
and a larger from a master wantipg bands > 
for the' mutual benefit he might confer 6k 
both. ■ As he would $>e continually- rrfortft^ 
about his district, his! opportunities in this 
•w&y would be great: his res'kknce might 
be an office for setting down nanie&;&h<i 
partiality might b6 prevented by penalties. 
/Thus would the labour out of employ, \A 
each district, be reduced absolutely to that*, 

* . Parishes should be permitted, where they choose, to 
i^ve a permanent overseer at their own expense, instead of 
being subject to the inspection of the district officer.; pnv 
vided the overseer be bound by law to make th$ returns 
hereinafter specified to the district officer. 

P 3 
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for which there is no demand. ' And if- the 
system of communication could be made to 
embrace the whole country, by the esta- 
blishment of some general organ of inform- 
ation ; the same effect would be produced 
throughout the nation at large ; which, in a 
state of sopiety like ours, where the general 
demand for labour appears to exceed the 
supply, could not but be followed by the 
happiest consequences. 

» § 20. This perhaps might be brought 
^bout, by the establishment of a general 
board; which would be found useful for many 
other purposes. For as it Cannot be supposed, 
that district officers can be found, much 
better acquainted with the general com- 
mercial interests of their country, or. with 
the relative demands of its various parts for 
labour, than the present overseers ; a regular 
correspondence should be established be* 
tween the officers, and a general board of 
commissioners in London ; consisting of the 
most enlightened, and independent gentle- 
men of large fortune, well acquainted with 
the commercial, and agricultural interests of 
their country ; serving without salary, j . but 
bound to the strict discharge of their office 
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under penalties; and by an oath not. to con- 
vert it to any private or political purpose 
whatever. This board should be sufficiently 
numerous to allow of the attendance of a 
certain proportion of it in rotation : it might 

consult together upon the relative, local situ- 

i 

ation of each district, and the demands ex- 
isting within reach of its powers of con- 
veyance ; and might communicate orders in 
consequence to the district officers, through 
the magistrates of the division, previously 
submitting them for their consideration, and 
observations*. 

* It would be desirable perhaps, that this superior board 
should consist of forty-eight members, two to sit each 
fortnight in rotation ; with liberty to all others to attend ; 
and monthly general meetings of the whole. That such a 
number of proper men may be found, willing to undertake 
the gratuitous office, no man at all conversant with the ex- 
alted characters in almost every profession, who at present 
interest themselves in the concerns of the poor, can doubt : 
he could probably name in a few minutes more than that 
number, whose characters would give a certain pledge of 
die integrity, and assiduity, with which they would dis- 
charge their trust The consideration in which persons are 
always held in this country, who interest themselves in doing 
good to their fellow-creatures, and particularly to the poor, 
Would soon render the situation a desirable oue, to that 
description of men, of whom the board should exclusively 
consist. Those who look for more brilliant honours, or 

?4 
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§ 30. By these means a great fecility would 
be given to the free circulation of lahtnsr; 
and a proportionate diminution take place ef 
those depending upon the poor establish-? 
ment. With respect to Such as would still 
remain so, and children ; general instructions 
should be given, for providing them witk 
employment at their own homes, as mheh 
as possible ; entirely so indeed, with the ex- 
ception of towns, and the workhouses air 
ready existing, which should be gradually 
diminished, as they can be let, or converted 
to other purposes ; because the vice, ah4 
caballing are usually greater in those houses, 
than can arise from employment* at home; 
because the laws for maintaining Qrdpr and 
discipline in them are at present very defec- 
tive*; and because employment at home does 
not interfere with the necessary avocations 
before mentioned. With respect to the sirttpte 

emoluments as the reward of their services, may certainly 
render good service to their country; but it should be in 
some other pursuit. 

# It would tend much to remedy this inconvenience, in 
such poor-houses as might remain ; if the power given to 
incorporated parishes, for the regulation of their wort- 
houses, were extended to every poor-house without excep- 
tion. 
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jpftteriafc, on wjueh they should be eny 
ployed, the boprd of commissioners, from, 
4tfceir general knowledge of the wants of the 
G0ur\try 3 would cqmtounicate those wants tp 
4^te- m^istr#tes of such divisions, as they 
should think mo^t capable of supplying them; 
•who should thereupon issue such orders, as 
#aay se$m desirable, to the district officer, or 
write their reasons for declining, it -to thp 
Jpoard. Expensive experiments, machinery, 
$;c. should be cautiously avoided, §'mce habite. 
%>f industry, rather than an attempt at profit^ 

«ihoul4 be the object in view, 

• ■ 

§31. Besides their duties relating to the 
jrelief and employment of the poor, the dis* 
trict oncers shoiil4 b^ bqund, under heavy 
penalties, to make .monthly returns to the 
general board, of the number of poor under 
their care ; their employment ; the state of 
the schools in the district; an account of 
the several sums expended under each head j 
togethejr with any other information within 
their cognizance, that may be required* 
The1?oard pf commissioners should compress 
these details into an annual report, to be 
presented to Parliament on a fixed day in 
pvery sesaioo, accompanied with a« account 
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*of their own proceedings: which woatd serf** 
not only to keep up the attention ef the ie-* 
gislatureand thecountry to this importantsub- 
ject ; but likewise to afford certain and unde- 
niable data, upon which to found future pr&» 
ceedings, and a more perfect system. This 
part of the plan would moreover enable the 
public to form a decided judgment, between 
the various and opposite opinions, to which 
speculations upon uncertain data have given 
birth; and in many directly opposite instances, 
Jiave bestowed equal plausibility. This benefit 
alone would more than counterbalance 4he 
expense of the officers, supposing it should 
ultimately be found to make an addition to 
the rates; which, if the plans before suggested 
for improving the mode of granting relief 
were adopted, there is no reason to suppose 
would be the case. 

.. . • . - 

§ 32. At the same time the poor would be 
receiving that degree of employment neces* 
sary to make them useful members of so- 
ciety ; which, in all probability, was the 
extent of the original intention of those, 
who first enacted that they should be em* 
ployed at all: and the superintendence of 
parliament, the board of commissioners, and 
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-rfpstem within its proper bounds; and be 
itstdy to counteract any unforeseen evils that 
might be found to occur. The district of- 
ficers would have every incitement to the 
active and faithful discharge of their duty, 
which personal interest and vigilant inspec- 
tion can create ; and every discouragement 
from the abuse and perversion of it, that 
heavy punishment, and the certainty of dis- 
covery can bestow. The overseers would 
be relieved from the most troublesome and 
perplexing part of their present duty, while 
that still remaining to them would be suited 
to their capacity, and could not be so pro- 
perly (executed by others. The poor would 
be better relieved, and what is still more 
desirable, would often find public relief un~ 
necessary, by being put into the way of 
gaining their own livelihood : and the state 
Would reap infinite advantage from the fa- 
cility given to the free circulation of labour. 

§ 33. The only difficulty that seems to 
have any weight would be the appointment ' 
of the district officers. Their qualities, how- 
ever,, need not be very shining; activity, 
good sense, and docility, joined to a koow> 
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iedge of writing, and accounts, ^cMd be tfcfc 
principal requisites ; so that there is scares^ 
any tract of country, as large as the pftogotti 
districts/ which would not: ifford miny gap. 
sons of sufficient, endowments.' Whipther.it 
might be most expedient: to select each* 06 
• fioer from the inhabitants of the district, for 
which he is to act, may admit of a donbtt 
perhaps the temptation to partiality, arising 
from the residence of friends and nebtionfe 
in the district, may be supposed more than 
to counterbalance his superior Wal knowr 
ledge, which a stranger might sopp arriVe a\. 

m » - . •■•> 

. § 34. With, respect' tq Jhe; authofitr. W 
Which they should be §pf>oi£te& tb£K*jwe 
tgood Jteasotfs .why it should ,nat Jbq mwo^ 
*t farthest to a greater distance, tltf«\ tjfc 
jhotrads of the county, within; which they 
rjttt? to 'act; and to obyi»te jdl. pause of re- 
proach, it Should be neither directly, no? in- 
directly in the hands of .Qtfyeriifperit, Jjjtf 
in whatever manner they may be appointed, 
theyshotiM decidedly be remotaBle'tty^the 
magistrates of the division, upon cause as* 
signed ; with a liberty to the person : t&> 
^noved of appealing, upon the usual terms 
♦f pa j bag treble costs* Should the appeal nq| 
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be allowed to be just : -and . they, should b* 
ijpso facto dismissed, upon proof established 
of pedulatloh ; disobedience of orders ; neg-< 
lpct: ttf/.making returns"; or any. species .of 
qifttoadJicl, that may appear to the Legis- 
lature, of a nature to. interfere. with the es-. 
sential duties of their office ; or to endanger 
the advantages, which the public has .a right* 
to expect from their establishment* 

• • • m 

• . §. 35. The expense of the district officer 
would be about i4a,ooo/. a year, supposing, 
every district to consist of seven parishes on 
an "average, (fewer and more in each accord- 
ing to tibe population ; ) and the salary of thfc 
dftfcer, for himself and.a derk, to be looL. 
per jQnfiiim, besides the fe^s before ^ men-. 
tiofitd *. The clerks of the superior board,, 
and other incidental expenses relating to it, 
and the district officers, might raise the 
Whole expense of the new system to 
200,000/* per annum; which, if it were 
paid by jthe public for five years, by way of 
cttcpc^ment how far good might arise, would 
produce more than .the money's worthy in 

• ...» 

' * JAa bumbef of district office^ . would of course tar 

about 1430. 

« « 

3 
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the information obtained on the most in- 
teresting and important subject of politic*! 
economy. The letters received by die so* 
perior board, chiefly containing returns, 
which would only require to be entered by 
the clerks, in books kept for the purpose, 
might amount to about two thousand in a 
^ month ; those they Would have occasion \6 
write, might be from fifty to an hundred iff 
a week; besides such printed circular let- 
ters, as might be necessary at the first esta- 
blishment of the system. 

§ 36. If the whole of the plan here de- 
tailed for consideration should at first sight 
appear rather complicated ; let the extended 
nature, and importance of the subject be 
considered ; compared with which, it is pre- 
sumed the means will appear much less com- 
plex than could reasonably be expected. The. 
• total absence of intermediate agents between 
the district officers and the superior board, 
(except in the case of reference to magistrates 
on the subject of employing the poor in 
their divisions,) would give both simplicity 
and energy to their proceedings. Consider- 
able and severe attention would no doi}bt be 
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necessary at the first outset ; but when once 
the routine was established, there is every 
reason to suppose, that the conduct of the 
business would be to the full as plain and 
unembarrassed, as that of any office in the 
country: and should the sy tem be found to 
produce the good effects to be expected from 
it, it could not but operate in producing a 
considerable reduction in the rates. 
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CHAPTER YL 

« 

ON TM£ INCREASE OF THE SUM 6 COLLECTED 

r FOR TttE RELIEF OF THE POOH; AN I> THE 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE C08TREBTJTBD 'TO 

RAISE THEM TO THEIR ACTUAL AMOUNT* , 

§ K The capital, the funded debt, and con- 
sequent circulating medium of exchange, 
have of late years increased so fast in Eng- 
land ; that the difference between the real 
and nominal value of every article, has borne 
a proportion out of all comparison, with any 
that has occurred in the former periods of 
our history. It would be an insult to the 
understanding of the reader, to enter into a 
full explanation on this subject ; since it 
could only consist of a repetition of what 
every man of liberal education has made 
himself acquainted with, in the accurate 
writings of Dr. Adam Smith ; and the many 
excellent authors, who since his work ap- 
peared, have adapted his principles and rea- 
soning to the altered circumstances of the 
times in which they wrote. 
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§ 2. But in calculations arising from facts, 
within our own recollection, an effect which 
we have been accustomed to consider as mat- 
ter of history, produced only by a long 
course of years, is very apt to escape the at- 
tention; and not to be taken into the account/ 
in the discussion of a much shorter period. 
Therefore^ the rapid diminution in the value 
of money within the last twenty years,(how- 
ever ridiculous the notice of such a circum- 
stance in so short a period might be consi- 
dered in former times,) renders it neither use- 
less, nor impertinent, to recall to our recol- 
lection ; that any augmentation of the sum 
collected for the relief of the poor, must only 
be taken for actual increase of expense, so 
far as it will go to purchase an- additional 
quantity of necessaries, and not further. 
For if thirteen shillings and four<-pence, in. 
the year 1783, would have procured the 
same necessary articles of life, that twenty 
shillings did in 1808; the real increase of 
the rates, in the course of those twenty years,, 
would only be equal to the overplus repiain- 
ing, after deducting from the amount in the 
latter year, the sum which the same quantity 
of necessary articles, as were consutned by 
the poor in 1783, would have cost in 1803,. 

Q 
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apQet4v^ to the actual state of the deprecia- 
tion <af n&oney . 



§ 8 . That the price of the necessaries *>f 
life h$& really increased in the proportion 
stated, during the above-mentioned period, 
is tfttber below than above the fact ; the ne- 
op&ity of proving which is precluded by 
goo^l notoriety, and the ease with which 
cwvictioji 3nay be had, by a reference to 
any fenaily account book : or it may be as- 
CAEtauaed by ithe average prices of corn, and 
other necessaries detailed in the various pe- 
riodical ^publications. The increase therefore, 
which we find took place in the amount of the 
r^tes jn the same period, from 2,130,000/. 
to 4,200,poo/. can only be estimated as a 
teal augmentation of expense, on account 
pf i&e p-oor, of l ,005,000/., and not of 
5^1070,000/., as it would appear by the no- 
inin^l amount of the different sums actually 
raised at ea£h period. The fairness and 
justice of which reasoning appears from 
ijiis,; that the price of tihe .necessaries of Jiff 
Jbfciqg augmented one half of the oc^gma} 
fNt^ce, &e same pumber of persons, that w=erc 
Supported in 1753 for 3,i3p>QOo/ v wou$ 
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have required a sum one half more*, or 
3,195,ooo/. for food, clothes, and lodging, 
in 1 803 ; supposing their wants and habits 
in these particulars to have remained the 
same: which sum, being deducted froiji 
4,200,000/. the amount of the charge in 
J8p3, leaves a remainder of l,oo5,ooo/. >a§ 
before advanced : wliich is all that cap be 
fairly stated as the clear increase of real e*> 
jpense, to be accounted for by other f*iean# 
*han the diminution in the value of money. 

§ 4. If no falsehood, or Accuracy, ca# 
f be found in this calculation, ^nd the je^son- 
4ng built upon it, we may fqrm some ide^t 
<of the accuracy, and justice of t^hose con- 
clusions, with respect to the enormous abuses 
of the Poor Laws, which are dr^wp ij^jpji 
^alculatipps on the*gre# 4i^oportion be*- 
jtween tljie increase of tl^e sun?, .raiped, aj^l 
tljtat fof the population : and of the mast^kpg 

* An apology should perhaps be made^fer guarding 
against quibbles, by stating such evident truths as the fol- 
lowing : That a half added is equal to a third of the whole 
amount, and a third deducted, of course equal to one,, half 
jof the remainder; a third added bjequal£o,Qnejfaurth of 
$e M|hqle ajnoiu)t, and a •fourth ^du^l qf 9£itf?e Pft\& 
tfjLf tjin$ ff t^e reAWnjiej-. 

Q-2 
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fcotions of those, who are filled with indig- 
nation at being informed, that two millions 
of money were found sufficient to satisfy 
the same wants in a population of eight 
millions, which are pretended to be barely 
provided for, by four millions of money, in 
a population of nine millions. Such a fact, if 
the value of money ha<} continued the same at 
both periods, would no doubt give reason to 
apprehend great abuses ; but, even to give it a 
plausible appearance of fair argument, the 
statement should be corrected by deducting 
'one million from the latter sum ; because (as 
we have seen) had the population, and the 
method of providing for the poor, as well as 
their number, continued precisely the same 
as in 1783, the diminution in the value of 
money would have created that additional 
expense ; which ought therefore certainly to 
be deducted from the sum brought forward 
as a proof of the actual increase of poor, 
or of tliCtflrticles provided for them. 

§ 5- But it is clear, that in order to form 
a perfectly fair judgment of the increase, 
or decrease between two periods, in the 
consumption of any article, of which the 
jfnoney paid for it is to be the criterion ; tfrfe 
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whole of the sums, paid for the article at 
each tihic, must be reduced to the same 
standard of real value. To explain this by 
a. familiar example: Suppose twenty quar- 
ters of oats cost me as many pounds in 1783; 
at 205. a quarter, when I kept two horses ; 
and that upon enlarging my stable to four . 
horses in 1803, when oats were at 30$. I 
should find my forty quarters of oats amount 
to Qol. : what opinion should I entertain of 
a man's wisdom, or information, who should 
insist upon it, that because I paid thrice the 
sum which the oats cost in 1783, I therg-r 
fore certainly either kept six horses, or my 
groom cheated me of twenty quarters of 
oats? Or if, upon my explaining to him, that 
the oats bought in 1783 for go/, now cost 
me 3o/. he should still insist, that with the 
remaining 3o/. I must either keep three 
horses, or be cheated of ten quarters of oats? 
There would at least be ground for asserting 
that he was mistaken : since, in order to 
know, by the sums of money spent, how 
many more oats were consumed in my stable 
in 1803 at a cost of Qol. than in 1 783 at that 
of 2o/.; and consequently how many more 
horses were kept there at the same rate of 
fading ; he should have inquired the price 

Q 3 
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of oats at the two periods ; and if he found 
they had increased one half of their original 
price, should have deducted a third from the 
sum of 60/., if he meant to form his calcu- 
lation on the price of oats in the former pe- 
riod. He should therefore estimate the in- 
creased consumption of oats and number of 
horses only at the rate of 40/. (of the value 
of 1783) and not at that of 60/.; because he 
must know, that when oats are one half 
dearer, the latter sum will only purchase the 
same quantity. 

§ 6. So, when the increase of poor, and 
tfite articles provided far them, between 1783 
aild 1 803, is to be computed by that of the 
irioney raised for their support at the two 
periods, the whole sum Raised in the latter 
year, itfust be reduced to the standard of 
the real value of motiey in the former; which 
being orie half greater, the reduction must of 
cbiir^e be one third. For if the price of the 
necessaries of life had : continued in 1803, as 
they were in 1/83, instead of being aug- 
mented: a half, the same number of persons 
that were supported in the latter yea* fof 
4,200,000/. could have received eqtia'i ais- 
sfstance for one third fesis; that i% fetf 
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2,800,000/.; from which being deducted 
2,l30,ooo/. the charge in the earlier year, the 
remainder is 670,000/. This in fact would 
have been the whole addition to the rates, 
had the vahie of money continued the same. 
So that comparing the two periods, the mm- 
ber of poor, and the real value of the articles 
provided for them, have only increased' in 
the proportion of one to three on the ori- 
ginal sum in 1783; and have not either 
doubled, or increased one half, as the above- 
mentioned assertions would ajppear to in- 
sinuate. The same arguments will apply, 
more or less, to every increase of the poor's 
rates, that has taken place since their first 
institution. 

The following Diagram was prtsented 1 o 
the author, as illustrative of his reasoning, 
by an ingenious friend : 
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It is offered to the reader as a satisfactory 
jnethod of reducing the truth of proportional 
arguments to ocular demonstration. 

§ 7* It should be thoroughly understood, 
ijhat th0 argument used in this chapter is by 
»o mepns intended to prove, that many in* 
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dividuals rdo not pay to the rates a much 
higher proportion in the pound sterling, than * 
they did twenty years ago ; or than the 
augmentation above stated would seem to 
warrant : that inconvenience arises from the 
unequal distribution of the burthen, and will 
be noticed presently. The intention is merely 
to shew, that the number of persons receiv- 
ing relief, and the real value of the money 
spent upon them in 1803, bore a proportion 
to those in 1783, equal to the difference be- 
tween 2,l3o,ooo/. and 2,800,000/. only, (or 
less than one third;) and not between 
2, J 3o,ooo/. and 4,200,000/. or nearly double, 
as hath been very incorrectly asserted, 

§ 8. In accounting, however, for the ac- 
tual increase which has taken place, it will 
tend much to the clearness of the deduction 
about to be entered into, to disencumber 
ourselves entirely from all reference to the 
difference in the yajue of money in the two 
periods ; and take the sum remaining to be 
accounted for according to its value \n the 
year 1803, 

• 

• * 

§ 9. The amount of this sum, as we h$ve 
already seen, is 1,005,000/. Those who have 
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entered into the detail of the increased d£- 
mand for men, which has been laid before 
them in the former parts of this Inquiry, 
will be at no loss to comprehend the nature <sf' 
most of the causes which have produced t&6 f 
charge. The shipping, manufactures, fisheries, 
and other works of men's hands, have all 
much more than doubled during the period 
under consideration. The number of houses 
built — one may almost say of towns created, 
for the reception of labourers, has wonder- 
fully increased; consequently the heads of 
fhmilies, upon whom (as we have seen) the 
operation of the Poor Laws is very e&ten» 
sive, have multiplied in the same propor- 
tion. But as the wages of labour (happily 
for the growing commerce of the country) 
have not increased equally ; these heads of 
families have not been able to br ing up their 
children, when numerous ; and still less to 
fay hy a sum for their own support, when 
disabled through age, or accident, without 
assistance from the rates; which may there-* 
fore be supposed to have increased in some 
proportion to the number of additional* fav 
milies established in the new habitations. 
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§ 10. It does notoccu*, in what m&tirifer: 
the number of these families can be very - 
accurately ascertained : unfortunately we > 
have no authentic account of the population; > 
existing irt England, except at one period ; 
(in 1801 ;) nor any that can be depended 
upon, of the proportion, which the nurfiber 
of persons in the various occupations of life* 
bear to each other*. It does not appear* 
therefore, that any better means catt be 
adopted, than the comparison of the various 
productions of labour in agriculture, mann* 
fkctures, and other employments in the two 
periods : by which, though we cannot attain 
to the knowledge of the absolute increase 
in the number of persons employed ; we 
niay, by making reasonable allowances, form 
a' tolerably competent idea of its relative 
proportion. 

9 

§ li. The state of the exports seems to 
be a fair criterion of the increased quantity 
of persons empl6yed in commerce and raa~ 

* The information pretended to fee" gfreii dii tfifc strife 
ject, in the abstract of the "answers, and returns, rehrtiVft 
t6 the population, h id before Pu'luhn&it iii fc ilStftf, i& 
acknowledged to be' so incorrect^ th^t no ftH#fctf Sfti'B* 
placed upon it* 
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pufactures, (labour shortened by improve- 
ments in machinery deducted;) since all in- 
crease in exportation must be the conse- 
quence of a proportionate augmentation in 
tfce general industry of the country % 

§ 12. The average value of the cargoes 
exported in the five years from 1780 to 1785 
was fourteen millions ; that of those exported 
in the five years preceding ] 805 was above 
twenty-four millions ; (official value in both 
cases*:) here then is an increase of ten 
millions upon fourteen, or five sevenths, in 
the exports, in the course of twenty years : 
setting off two sevenths for labour shortened 
by improvements in machinery f within 
that period, there will remain a clear aug- 
mentation of three sevenths, or between a 

# The real value of British manufactures alone ex- 
ported in 1803, was above forty millions, and those in 1805 
have been stated to amount to fifty-three millions. 

f The improvements in machinery in the last twenty 
years have possibly shortened the y labour employed in the 
actual operations, for which they are a substitute, more 
than two sevenths ; but if we consider the new sources of 
labour they have occasioned, in canals, carriages, &c. &c. 
a deduction of two sevenths for labour upon the whole 
shortened by machinery ; perhaps the allowance will appear 
even liberal. 
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'proportion to those in i6g?, than they did 
id 1808, by one third, as we have seen: the 
real value of the exports must have borne 
the same proportion ; and according to 
the system upon which we are now calcu- 
la ting, the manufactures, and the rates must 
Tiave done the same. An addition therefore 
% inust be made, on this account to the ex- 
pected amount of the rates, of 225,oooZ. ; 
that sum being equal to 25 per cent, (or one 
third of 75 per cent.) upon 900,000/., the in- 
crease already accounted for; which two sums 
added together make a total of l,l25,ooo/.*;. 
and bring the augmentation in the rates, 
' fairly to be expected according to this mode 
'pf reasoning, to 125,000/. more than that, 
- which has actually taken place. 

§ 14. The inland trade, and manufactures 
for home consumption, have clearly borne 
as^high a proportion to exports of late years, 

'-' * It must be understood that this sum is not given, as 
1 that actually Brought upon the rates by the increased ma- 
. mrfacturing and trading population; but as the proportion 
of increase reasonably to be expected in the rates, as they 
/are' affected by the whole augmented population of the 
-country taking ihe exports as the standard by wkkk to 
':vtmateit\ .. 
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half and a third in the labour employed iu 
commerce and manufactures ; a» far & the 
exports can be considered as a criterion* 
Taking them therefore as the standard, . by 
which U) estimate the rise, fairly to be ei> 
pected in the rates, from the labour enjr 
ployed ; it would amount to QQO,qqqI. that 
being three sevenths of ?,i3o;OOo/. the sum 
raised und^r the rates, when the sports 
amounted only to fourteen mUhon*: this 
expected increase, however, falls short qf 
the actual augmentation of the rates by aboqt 
100,000/. 

> . ■ » 

§ 13. But as the official value of the ex- 
ports was settled in the year 1.697, and tfye 
value of all merchandise exported h*R, been 
ever since entered in the books of the Cus- 
tom-house, according to the rates then esta- 
blished; the official value of almost eveijy 
article of commerce falls very much short Jjf 
its real value ; in consequence of the great 
enhancement in the price of all things .since 
that year. In the year 1800, the real value 
was supposed to exceed the official valute 
about 75 per cent But the value of meri^jr, 
, and consequently the price of the articka Qf 
commerce in 1783, must have borne a ncai*r 

Q 7 
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as they did twenty years ago. This appears 
from the great increase of riches and luxury: 
it would be needless to enumerate the various 
and expensive articles of convenience, de- 
gance, and magnificence, which have been 
comparatively introduced into ordinary use, 
within iQur own memory : the persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing, or procuring them; 
must of course have increased in proportion; 
and (as far as observation can warrant an 
assertion, the accuracy of which it would 
not be easy to ascertain) in a proportion as 
great as three sevenths. 

. -§15. Thus we see that as far as the labour 
rroploygd in trade and manufactures maf 
Jbe allpwed to be the standard, by which to 
estimate the augmentation to be expected .in 
the jpoors rates; it has been considerably 
less thwi would have been fairly conjectured, 
\>f ftny person forming a just calculation upoa 
the data allowed. — But as trade, and manu- 
&£&!¥& with all the employments sub* 
Mvwmt to thsra, do not .perhaps occupy 
JMM£ rihftn erne third of the working popur 
lation ; in order to establish the general* ap- 

gfcwtimvf J&i^rfiaspiwag, we roust inquire 

$P£r Jfcr ^feg ^sgiaentotian &f labour m the 
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other sources of industry has kept pace with 
that in trade and manufactures. 

§ 1 6. And first of agriculture ; which may 
employ about a fifth of the population ; since 
the labour of one man in that occupation has 
been asserted, on fair grounds, to be capable, 
according to the usual cultivation of Eng- 
land, to maintain himself and four others. 

From 1783 to 1803, about twelve hun- 
dred acts of parliament were passed for 
the enclosure and improvement of waste 
lands; besides large sums laid out in the 
improvement of those already in cultivation. 
The number of cultivators, therefore, must 
certainly have increased in some degree; 
though from the superior profits of trade, 
and the unequal burthens upon land, by no 
means in an equal proportion with the for- 
mer. We cannot estimate the number of 
persons employed on the land in 1803, at 
any thing near three sevenths more than 
were so engaged in 1783 ; as we have seen to 
have been the case with the manufacturers. 

§ 17. The increase then to be expected in 
the rates, according to an estimate, forthed 
by calculations on the improvements of the 
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ioii, would perhaps fall short of the sum to 
which we find they have actually risen. 

§ 1 8. The produce of the foreign fisheries, 
as well as those on our own shores, has 
trebled in the period alluded to; and, in- 
cluding the curing, and transportation of the 
iish, employ a great number of persons ; 
whose amount, instead of one third, has 
probably increased three times. But these 
fisheries, in many instances, are carried on 
by the natives of countries, to which the Poor 
Laws do not extend. 

§ 19. The number of domestic servants, 
(a fertile source of paupers) arising from the 
addition of so many rich merchants, manu* 
facturers, colonists, and landed proprietors, 
to the class constituting men of fortune, have 
much increased within the last twenty years. 
The army and navy are augmented in a still 
higher proportion ; though many of these 
likewise are natives of countries not possess- 
ing the establishment of the Poor Laws. 

§20. Upon the whole then, we cannot 
'estimate the increase of people in these oc- 
cupations, as far as they operate upon the 

R 
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poor's rates, nearly so high as in the case 
of commerce and manufactures ; and must 
therefore seek elsewhere for causes to ac- 
count for the deficiency, 

§21. But let us first inquire, by a re-, 
ference to the actual increase of populatiQn* 
as far as it can be discovered, to what extent 
it agrees with the proportions stated above, 
as those in which additions have been made 
to the several occupations. The population 
of England and Wales in 1781^ has been 
estimated, with all the accuracy the nature 
of the case will admit of, to have been ra-> 
ther more than eight millions; and the re* 
turns of 1801 state a total amount of 
0,340,ooo ; an increase of i,3oo,ooom those 
twenty years. Now, if we suppose the num- 
ber of persons in 1781, not contributing 
productive labour, to have been with thek 
femiiies l,5oo,ooo ; and one third of the re- 
maining. 6,5 00,000 to have consisted of per- 
sons engaged in commerce, manufactures, 
and the employments subservient to theqa r 
with their families, (i.e. 2,160,000;) we 
shall, by adding three sevenths to this last 
number, according to the amount of the ad- 
ditional work performed by that description 

.4 " 
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of labourers, as above stated, fiqd arx addition 
to thepopuJaUotn ofQOO,ooo pn those accounts; 
"Yfhicfy would qxdy leave a si^pJtos jof 4 i po>q9P JI 
for the increase of persona in ajl the other 
occupations, to make up the whole amount 
of 1,300,000. Since, however, so n^any of 
thpse engaged in these other occupations, 
are not subjects upon whom tbej Poor Law* 
operate ; and the improved state of hus- 
baadry has enabled so many more acres, to 
be cultivated by the same number of h^nds; 
it is probable that this estimate may be not 
fer from the truth. 

■ * . "■ ■ 
§ 22. To return then to the causes, which 
may serve to account for such part of the 
augmentation in the poor's rates, as have itofi 
yet been explained. Notto notice the petty 
partiality of oyerseers, which would he got 
rid. of by confining their office to the. col- 
lection of the rates ; nor the additional num- 
ber of alehouses, and other evidently inade- 
quate causes, which have been assigned for 
the augmentation in the rates ; we will pro- 
ceed at* once to the two principal causes re- 
maining to be considered. 
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§ 23. The first of these is, the effect pro* 
duced by the late scarcities in diminishing 
that laudable feeling of independence, which 
prevented many from applying for relief, on 
the first pressure of necessity ; which prompted 
them to struggle against many difficulties, 
in order to gratify the honest pride they 
took, in never haying received parish relief; 
but which, being once obliged to apply for, 
in times of pressing necessity, they no longer 
scruple to recur to, on the first emergency. 
This is an evil which may increase, and be- 
come dangerous; but being likewise closely 
connected with the supply of food in Eng- 
land, a subject most interesting to the poor, 
which will be treated at length in the fol- 
lowing chapter; it is needless to enlarge 
upon it here. We will therefore pass on to 
the second cause referred to, which is> the 
increased wants of the labourer arising from 
the alteration in the state of society. 

§ 24. The number of articles introduced 
into common use by the increase of riches, 
and commerce, are spread by degrees so 
extensively over the whole face of the coun- 
try ; that they are at length, naturally enough, 
considered as necessaries of life, even among 
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the lowest of the people. This of course 
inakes their wants bear a larger proportion 
to their income than formerly : how far the 
possession of these articles feally adds to the 
comfort and happiness of the individual, may 
perhaps be doubted: probably when once 
they come to be considered as necessaries, 
which, by familiar use is soon the case, they 
afford no greater gratification than the coarser 
and more homely accommodations of which 
they are become the substitutes. What ceases 
to be an indulgence, no longer gives plea- 
sure : the courtier feels no greater satisfaction 
in his silk coat, which he looks upon as a 
necessary, than the ploughboy does in his 
ftmock frock. 

§ 25. But whatever may be the effects of 
this spreading of luxury on the mind of the 
individual labourer, the state (in a free coun- 
try) is certainly benefited: for though the 
daily enjoyments of life, while quietly pos- 
sessed, do not, from their familiarity, impart 
a very lively gratification ; yet they are the 
last things a man can resolve to part with ; 
because the loss of them alters every habit, 
and consequently destroys all the comfort of 
his existence. If any one then should be 

r 3 
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mcHned to disapprove of what may appeal 
to him to be the increased enjoy frients of 
the poor; let him reflect, that by giving 
them an interest in the improved state of 
society, those efijoyments are at once the 
consequence, and the cause of the freedom, 
and prosperity we enjoy. 

■»..... ; 

« 

§ 26. In despotic countries, u where the 
bounties of Nature designed for alii are mo- 
nopolized by a few, and the many are suf- 
fered to starve, tantalized by surrounding 
plenty ;" the upper ranks live in theihdul^ 
gence of every luxury, while the labourer 
and the peasant are debased to the lowest 
pitch of misery ; their very subsistence de- 
pending upon the caprice of their tyrants. 
The poor have there no interest m any im- 
provements, or acquisitions made by the 
rich; thete 'is no gradation, by which the 
beneficial influence of such advantages cart 
deseehd to them ; and the consequence must 
evidently be, an exacerbation of Spirit against 
their superiors, that requires only free Scope 
for its operation, to end in their complete 
destruction; in anarchy, ruin, and Confusion : 
as we have had but too dreadful opportuni- 
ties of knowing, from the experience of the 
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effects produced by such causes in a neigh- 
bouring country. / x 

§ 27. But in our happy land, scarcely an 
acquisition is made by the rich, which does 
not operate in some degree oh all. There is 
a regular gradation of enjoyment ; and the # 
lowest in the scale of rank feels his conse* 
quence, and importance to his superiors so 
strongly, that he assumes to himself a right 
of participating in the improved state of 
their existence*; he consequently feels, an 
interest in that improvement, and in. Jtfye 
^continuance of the state of things, which 
promotes it : he will fight or die for the 
constitution of his country, because it affords 
him advantages that would be lost by its 
annihilation. Thus the motive of self-in- 
, terest, the only one tfrbich can be supposed 
to influence the great mass of a people, has 

* • » 

* It has been observed, .that an English, cottager sita 
down wery. day 'to a meal, the component parts of which 
are brought from the opposite extremities of the globe. 
If tea ; be not , more pernicious to the human constitution, 
than most other beverages, which (prejudice apart) is pro- 
bably the case; long may the cottager have that induce- 
ment to feel an interest in the prosperity of some of our 
most important .^lpnies pad commercial speculation^ ! 

R 4 
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here the same operation in vulgar minds, 
which the ardour of patriotism produces iu 
those of a more exalted cast *. The " duke 
et decorum est pro patrid mori" may do very 
well to fire the soul of the officer or states? 
man; but some more substantial inducer 
ment is necessary to excite the energies of 
an unenlightened individual ; and to give 
those means, and resources, by which the 
foundation of national security may be laid, 
and its superstructure kept in repair. 

# This trnth is well exemplified in an anecdote, which 
was related in presence of the author, by a foreigner of 
distinction, who had resided many years in England ; being 
much struck with the honest bluntness, and patriotic feeling 
of the lower orders of the people, he was in the habit of 
listening in the streets to the conversations that passed 
among them. 

He one day overheard the following dialogue between 
two beggars at the corner of a street : 

A. Well, comrade! so, Nelson's killed at last, poor 
fellow ! 

B. Yes, Tom ; I 'm sorry for him ; but you know he 
DIED WITH honour, fighting for us all. 

ft 

A. Very true, Dick, so he did ; and how would a man 
wish to die better? 

His observation upon this little dialogue was very just : 
that there was not a country in the world where the amor 
patria, and the pride arising from the fancied participation 
of self in the glorious actions of one's countrymen, wouft^ 
have descended so low in die scab of society. 



§ 28. That these are not speculative rea- 
sonings, calculated to mislead the judgment 
I>y rousing the feelings, and captivating the 
fancy ; but the effects of sober observation 
on the habits and disposition of the English 
labourer, may be proved by the test of ex- 
perience. Nor need we recur to any distant 
period of our history for the proof. The 
universal alacrity with which all ranks of 
.people took up arms at the commence- 
ment of the present war, on the first hint 
that the safety of the country, and its con- 
stitutional liberties were in danger, excited 
the admiration of foreigners to a degree of 
enthusiasm, proportioned to the improba- 
bility of such effects being produced by the 
same causes, in their own country. It is 
consistent with the author's knowledge, that 
many of the subjects of the most despotic 
governments in Europe, who were travelling 
through England for information and amuse- 
ment at that period, were more struck with 
this effect of freedom on the disposition of 
the people, than with that produced by it, 
on their industry and ingenuity. There 
is every reason to suppose that the account 
given by them (on their return to the Con- 
tinent) of the state of the public mind, an4 
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the exertions consequent upon it in this 
country, contributed much to keep alive the 
few sparks of independence, which stili 
glimmered in Europe amidst the ashes of 
liberty. 

§ 2Q. With respect to ourselves, this at 
least is certain, that if the voluntary service 
then entered into by the people saved the 
country ; that salvation is solely to be attri- 
buted to the universal diffusion of the bless* 
ings, flowing from the constitution, among 
all ranks of society ; of which the parti- 
cipation of the poor in all the acquisitions 
of the rich is one of the chief effects. Though 
this circumstance, therefore, may have some- 
what increased the amount of the poors 
rates, who shall say the country has not 
had its money's worth? and it is no small 
recommendation to the laws, under which 
they are collected, that without their as- 
sistance this effect could not be produced, 
except by means essentially interfering with 
the general prosperity of the country. 

§ 30. We have now gone through a cur- 
sory detail of the increase of the poor s rates, 
<$nd of the causes which have produced 'it: 
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Kve have endeavoured, as accurately and 
fairly as our abilities enabled us, to separate 
the augmentation of the articles, really pro*- 
vided to the poor at the public expense, from 
that increase which is only apparent and arti- 
ficial ; and have accounted for it in a man* 
tier, that appears consistent with experience 
of the feet. It is hoped the discussion wiH 
be satisfactory, in convincing the reader of 
the fallacy and insufficiency of those reasons, 
which have been deduced from the abuses 
of magistrates and overseers ; the increase 
of vice ; the consequent deterioration in the 
inorals, manners, and industry of the people; 
arid the thousand other causes which have 
been magnified in their effects, or mistaken 
in their operations, by persons, who, instead 
of takiftg an enlarged view of the subject as 
affected by the commerce, and population of 
the country, have confined their observation 
within the limits of their own parish, or 
district: who therefore have never thought 
it possible, that an effect shewing itself in 
so small a compass, can be produced by 
cbuses of so general and extensive a natunf, 
embracing the most complicated political 
interests. Nor will the arguments of other? 
appear more satisfactory, who have formed 
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their opinions by reasoning upon principle! 
<tf abstracted theory, without any observa- 
tion at all as to their actual operation. 

§ 31. Each of these parties has had its 
schemes of redress ; and their various rea- 
sonings upon them, have introduced such 
confusion into the question, that many well- 
meaning persons have at length been in- 
clined to agree in the measure recommended 
by one of them, viz. a total abolition of the 
laws ; persuaded of the difficulty of finding 
other remedies, and therefore willing to be- 
lieve them unnecessary. Whereas, if there 
be any truth in the foregoing observations, 
nothing can be more clear, than that the in- 
conveniences complained of have been much 
exaggerated ; that such of them as really do 
exist, and operate as evils, are not the causes 
of the increase of the poor s rates, but the 
natural effects of the state of society, and 
growing general prosperity, which really 
are the causes of that increase: and that 
having arisen from circumstances never oc- 
curring before in the same degree, and not 
hitherto foreseen, they are the proper sub- 
jects for new laws, made to counteract their 
inconveniences. It is devoutly to be wished, 
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that the strict execution of all such laws, as 
shall be enacted for so laudable a purpose,' 
may render them effectual in attaining their 
object : but to expect that they will diminish 
the amount of the poor's rates, while the 
demand for labour, and consequent increase 
of people, continues as it has done for many 
years past, would be about as reasonable as 
to expect a dam thrown across the mouth 
of the Med way, to stop the tide from flow- 
ing into the Thames. 

§ 3?. In addition to the sum of 4,200,ooo/. 
applied to the relief of the poor in 1803, a 
further sum of 980,000/. was collected by 
rates, and applied to other purposes ; such 
as the church rate for repairs and ornaments 
in the church, and its appendages; the 
county rate for the payment of constables ; 
expenses in supporting militia-men's wives 
and families; repairing and constructing 
jails, and the salaries of those employed 
therein; repairing county bridges, and the 
roads thereto adjoining ; coroner's fees ; and 
about a dozen other purposes of minor im- 
portance. With respect to the sums col- 
lected for these purposes, no objection seems 
to attach to them, provided they were as- 
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sessed according to the general ability to pay 
of each inhabitant of the county ; as in all 
reason and justice they ought to be ; since 
they are applied to purposes, of general ad- 
vantage. They are, however, at present 
raised principally upon the landed, proprie- 
tors; and, with respect to some parts of 
the county rate, very unequally even upon 
them : so that, as long as the interests of 
one set of individuals, shall so far prevail 
over the general welfare of the community, 
as to permit the continuance of these abuses 
in making rates, it would contribute much 
more to the fair and equal distribution of 
the burthen among all classes receiving the ' 
benefit, if the sums in question were paid 
out of the general produce of the taxes. At 
all events the church and county rates should 
be kept perfectly distinct frpm those made 
exclusively for the relief of the poor ; with 
which they ha.ve no connexion whatever, 
except that they are levied in the same man- 
ner: and the confounding of them together, 
has more than once thrown an imputation 
upon the J?oor Laws, which they do not 
deserve ; by giving opportunity to tfye dis-. 
contented of including^ both suips in their 
. amount: thus affording additional force 
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(where superior information is not present 
to correct the mistake) to that roundness of 
assertion, with which invective is usually 
accompanied. 

§ 3 &. We will now proceed to the consi- 
deration of the supply of food in England ; 
ki thQ course of which, will be investigated 
the causes of those scarcities of corn, which 
have more than once occurred in the course 
of the last twenty years : a subject of the 
deepest importance, as it affects the interests 
of the public in general, and those: of the 
poor in particular ; whose situation they have 
already considerably influenced, and which; 
if permitted often to recur* might lead to 
the most serious and dismal consequences. 
H Mutati in deterius priricJpatus ioitium ille 
annus attuht : plebs acri quidem abnona fa- 
tigabatur : sed nulla in eo culpa ex principe, 
quiti infeeuhditati terrarum, aut asperijs maris 
obviam Ht, quantuta impendio, diligentiaqu^ 
potest*." 



* Tacitus, Anpal. lib. iv, $ect. 6. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE SUPPLY OF FOOD IN ENGLAND, ASD 
THE INCONVENIENCES OF ITS PRESENT 
STATE, PARTICULARLY AS IT AFFCTS THE 
POOR. 

§ 1. Tre foor Laws of England have been 
accused of depressing the condition of the 
poor, because they encourage population; 
without encouraging the growth of food for 
its support : an accusation that does not 
appear more reasonable, than r if one were 
made against the bills for lighting, the streets 
of London and Westminster, because they 
increase the consumption of oil, without en- 
couraging the catching of whales, for its sup- 
ply. Both laws were made with the inten- 
tion to produce a specific beneficial purpose ; 
and must stand or fall by their merits, and 
efficiency in promoting those ends only: they 
ought not to be blamed because they do not 
promote every other. Certainly, if they pro- 
duced serious evils, which other laws could 
not counteract, there might be rpom for 



censure in that respect; but it isxlifficult to 
imagine any thing more unreasonable, than 
the complaint implied against them, for. not 
producing effects entirely foreign to their 
operation ; and which other laws, founded on 
proper principles, might be made to produce. 

§ 2. If it be adtisable to promote the in- 
crease of population, and to prevent the aged 
ami infirm from starving ; the Poofr Laws 
tvhich effect this, attain their object; and 
'should be preserved, though they may not 
tfrrectly encourage the production of a single 
"blade of corn. Upon the Same principle,' if 
4t be advisable to prevent passengers from 
b*takittg their necks, the laws for lighting 
the streets, Which effect this beneficial' pur- 
pose, should not be abolished, though: they 
trannot fee proved to have been directly accfes* 
*a*y to the cfcptuite of a single wtifcle? ' Ii 
both Cas&s, should the increased det^aftdfcHf 
food, or oil, not sufficiently encourage tJifdt 
production, new lavfrfe should be mad^ t6 hife 
viate the difficulties that impede it : it would 
be but shortsighted policy to aVoid this 
trouble, by giving up superior advantages-, 
because they have prodlicM this increased 

demand. 
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§ 3. In fact, it will probably be found, 
that if the condition of the poor is depressed 
in England, in consequence of the short 
supply of food, the effect is not the conse- 
quence of the Poor Laws, but of the superior 
profit from commerce and manufactures, 
compared with what can be made by labour 
bestowed on raising food: which superior * 
profit arises, partly from the increasing de- 
mand before noticed ; and partly from the 
unequal manner in which land is burthened. 
This latter cause will be the subject of the 
next chapter ; the object of this is — to esta- 
blish the fact, that the short supply of food 
does really proceed, in a great measure, from 
our increased commercial prosperity, and not 
from the other causes usually assigned. If the 
reasons given for this opinion should appear 
satisfactory, we shall be able, from a know- 
ledge of the true cause, to form a more corr 
rect judgment how far the evil is capable of 
remedy; and what measures are most cal- 
culated to palliate or remove it. .-•-*- 

§ 4. The principal cause, which has been 
assigned, and very universally admitted, ai 
having produced the deficit of ctfrn, which 
England is now obliged to make up by im* 
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pbrtation, is, the various alterations conti- 
nually made in the letter and practice of the 
torn laws. Bounties upon exportation have 
♦been vehemently called for, as if they alone 
would restore a surplus quantity of food; 
because it has been found, on a reference to 
history, that such bounties existed during 
the period, in which we possessed the largest 
surplus produce. But it is evident, that so 
long as the present situation of things pre- 
vents the utmost exertions, which can. be 
made upon the land, under its actual circum- 
stances, from supplying the increasing de- 
mands of its inhabitants; a bounty to en- 
courage a further produce for exportation, 
must be a mere dead letter ; and can never 
begin to operate, till the supply becomes 
more equal to the internal demand ; either 
•by some impediments in commercial specu- 
lations forcing a larger proportion of capital 
into thpse upon land; or by encouraging 
cultivation, by the Temoval of some of the 
burthens which unfairly depress it. That 
the continuance of laws, granting bounties 
upon exportation, in the Statute Book can 
do no harm, is readily admitted; perhaps 
they may even operate advantageously on 
an ^overcautious farmer, by making his as- 

s 2 
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sw&nce of a market for his produce doubly 
sure : but that the want of them has had 
•ufty material efiect in inverting the practice 
of tbi$ country, from the exportation to the 
importation of corn, is with great submission 
denied. 

§ 5. It is true, that the laws, permitting 
the importation of corn when at a cerfaib 
price in the home market, have thereby fixed 
a maximum upon the produce of larid; which, 
unless it be relieved from other burthens, 
must in some measure check its cultivation : 
as this maximum, however, is, in respect to 
the manufactures, of great ad vantage to the 
country, we may perhaps be convinced that it 
would be more politic to let it continue, and 
remove the other burthens as a compensation. 
But it is clear, that these laws could never 

• 

have operated to discourage agriculture, 
while our own supply of co^n was so plen- 
tiful, and its price so low, that we eootd 
profitably export it to other countries; einee 
it would then be fcbsurd to suppose, tfca* they 
could profitably export theirs to our market: 
the existence of these laws, therefore, could 
imve contributed *a$ lktte, as the. want <A % 



bounties, to the inversion of our practice as 
to exportation of corn. 

§ 6. We must evidently look deeper than 
the surface of the Statute Book, for the rea- 
sons to determine our opinion in this case. 
It is a question of the very last importance 
to the country in general, inasmuch as the 
cause of the late scarcities, with which ijt 
Jha? been afflicted, will be found to form a 
part of it ; and as it has a close coiinexidq 
with some of the principal arguments which 
have been used against the Poor Laws, it 
will be necessary to enter into it at some 
length. 

§ 7. It will not be important for our ptte- 
Bent purpose, to go very far back into the 
history of the Corp Laws. It has been al- 
ready observed, that, before the Revolution, 
the agriculture of England was cbmpara*- 
tively in a very decrepit state. The abuses 
of purveyance, the licenses of monopoly, 
and the unbounded permission given to the 
importation of corn, were so intolerable^ 
that much of the best land in England lay 
Waste, and had done so for centuries. lib- 
deed it is impossible that other consequence 

3 3 
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should have followed the confined, or mis~ 
taken policy of our princes before that pe* 
riod ; who rather had in view to draw a re- 
venue immediately from the Gorn trade, 
than, by regulations on more enlarged and 
liberal principles, to encourage the improve^ 
ftient of agriculture, and the general pro<- 
sperity of the country ; and thus secure to 
themselves the power of levying a revenue 
of twenty times the amount. So true it is, 
that selfish policy grasping immediate ad- 
vantages, without regard to future conse* 
quences, always defeats its own ends, 

§ 8. From the year 1570, many laws were 
made verbally encouraging agriculture, by 
allowing exportation; (which shews that 
the true principles of policy on the subject 
were partly understood i) but they embar- 
rassed it with duties of from ten to fifty per 
cent, ad valorem ; and with very trifling exr 
ception allowed an unlimited importation : 
which is one, among many other proofs, 
that before the Revolution, the personal in? 
terests of the prince upon the throne^ ra- 
ther than the general welfare, were too often 
the rule of administration. But when this 
system was changed at that glorious per^pd, 
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a different policy was adopted with respect 
to the Corn Laws : bounties were then given 
upon exportation; high duties laid upon 
corn imported; and twelve years afterwards, 
(in 1700,) the duties payable on exportation, 
were in all cases abolished. But the high 
duties upon importation being often evaded, 
from the difficulty, and neglect in ascertain* 
ing the price of corn in the home market ; 
the system was completed in 1732, by a 
law obliging the grand juries, at every quar- 
ter sessions of the maritime counties, to, 
present the average prices of corn ; and the 
justices to transmit them to the officers of 
the customs at the ports, in order ta enforce 
a fair and strict collection of the duties. 
These wise alterations operated like magic, 
and placed England in some measure in the 4 
situation of a newly-settled country, Good; 
land, long in waste from former discourage- . 
ments, could be hfld cheap ; farms easily 
procured; and the soil being fresh, and pro-« # 
ducing abundantly, could therefore be cuU 
tivated at a large profit, as soon as it was ; 
eased of a part of the discouragements under . 
which it laboured. The effects were such as 
might be expected ; the people were,. \yuth € 
YCiy few exceptions, plentifully sppplied 

s 4 
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with food at a moderate price ; and so large 
an exportation of grain shortly took place* 
that the annual average was never less than 
300,000 quarters; and in the twenty years 
of greatest prosperity, (from 1740 to 1760;) 
it amounted to upwards of 700,000 quartern 
of all kinds of grain. 

§9. This effect of the Corn Laws, esta- 
blished after the Revolution, is the ground 
upon which those, who think a recurrence 
to the same system would produce the same 
pflfeet, rest their arguments. But do they 
consider the different condition of the inter- 
pal demand for corn, and the state of the 
soil yet uncultivated, between that period 
pod the present ? Do they reflect upon the 
manufacturing population now existing* 
yrhich then was not even thought of? The : 
demand from whom must operate, at least 
^s much as any bounty could do, in securing 
ft market for such corn, as the cultivator car^ 
bring to it, under the present sUite* of thcr 
soil? And are they forther aware ef the* 
danger that wouli arise to the manufacturing' 
interests, if the price at which importation 
is permitted should be raised so high, as t* 
TOunt^rbal^pce {he Qther d{#*dva*>tag«s, x*R* 
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der which land labours ; and thus really give 
encouTageraent to agriculture ? If any part 
of this has escaped their attention, a due 
cJonsidetetton- of it may perhaps change their 
opinkm; and induce them to think, that 
Other measures, besides mere regulation of 
the Export and import of corn, are necessary 
to faise the internal supply of food up to the 
demand, without injury to the general 
jitosperity. 

§ lo. To return; from the year 1760 to* 
1767 the exporting balance gradually de- 
creased, till in the last year it wholly ceased ; 
and England has from that time continued 
gradually importing more and more gr&in, 
till the average importation amounts at pre- 
sent to above a million of quarters yearly. 
Because it was found necessary to alter the 
Corn Laws, about the time this change in 
the trade took place ; it has been with some 
appearance of reason ascribed to the discou* 
ragement said to be given to agriculture by 

that alteration. Now, had we Regular rcf* 

• 

turns of the population since the yea£ 1 740£ 
a comparison of it with what has been ob* 
served, or can certainly be learned, of thtf 
merease pi diminution' of agriculture, Vfoufttf 
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clearly shew, whether the change alluded tft. 
has arisen from a greater increase of people, 
or a neglect of cultivation. But as these 
returns do not exist, we must be content 
with the evidence already before us in the 
former parts of this Inquiry ; merely re- 
stating such parts of it, as are most essential 
to the comprehension of this particular sub- 
ject, in a manner to illustrate it as strongly 
as possible ; keeping always in our mind 
this minor consideration, that the waste of 
grain will always bear some proportion to 
the increase of luxury and riches* 

§11. During the period that England ex- 
ported the greatest quantity of corn, (from, 
1740 to 1760,) its general exports varied* 
without any sudden increase or decrease,, 
from nine to twelve millipns ; and the British 
shipping from about four to six hundred 
thousand tons ; of which the corn alone oc- 
cupied above 140,000, reckoning five quar- 
ters of grain to a ton : this was the whole 
increase in twenty years. From 1760 to 
17G6, during which the balance of the ex- 
port above the import of corn gradually du 
minisJied,the general exports rose from twelve 
to near sixteen millions, and the shipping 
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from six to seven hundred thousand tons in 
six years; and from that year, when the 
balance with respect to corn became wholly 
on the importing side, to the second year 
of the American war, (1776,) the general 
exports rose from sixteen to nineteen mil- 
lions, and the shipping from seven to about 
eight hundred thousand tons in ten years. 

§ 12. But it is clear, that if we wish to 
discover the real increase of manufactures 
exported, we must add to this account the 
money received, and shipping employed be-* 
fore on account of corn exported; because 
that corn was now consumed at home, and its 
place in the exports occupied by other com- 
modities: this will make the account of the 
general exports from 1760 to 1776 stand 
thus : 

To increase stated in Custom- «g 

house books - - 7,000,000 

Add on account of corn con- 

$umed at home, which wag 

formerly exported, 700,000 

quarters at \l 15s. the qr. i,225,ooo 

Total 8,225,000 
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Increase of tons of shipping exporting ma- 
nufactures in the same period : 

To that stated in Custom-house Tons, 

books - 2oo>oo0 

Formerly occupied by corn now- 
consumed at home - I40>ooo 



Tons 340,000 



Here then is an increase of mors than oiie 
half in shipping and exports of manufactures 
in sixteen years; while, in the twenty pre- 
ceding years* deducting the corn, the increase 
did not amount to one sixth. 

§ 13. As none of these goods -could be 
procured, nor operations performed without 
labour ; there must have been a proportionate 
increase of men, and labouring animals em- 
ployed, and consequently of mouths to be 
fed. If we consider the immense quantity 
of labour, and carriage, necessary to construct 
#00,000 tons of shipping, to manufacture, 
convey to the sea, atad export so forge a 
proportion of eight million's worth of goods, 
(official value *,) as may fairly be supposed to 

M 
t 

* The official value was supposed in 1 803, to fall short 
of {he reaf value about 75 per cent, Allowing for the decrease 
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be of our own manufacture ; we may perhaps 
not only cease to wonder, that a quantity of 
corn was wanted for the subsistence of so 
many more beings, equal to the difference 
between an exporting balance of 700,000 
quarters, and an importing Dne of 300,000 ; 
(or a million of quarters;) but be further 
inclined to admit, that that quantity could 
not have supplied so many additional mouths. 
Accordingly we find, that at the very time 
this extraordinary demand took place, great 
exertions were made for its supply from, 
bur *>wn soil ; notwithstanding the alteration 
of the laws so much complained of, and the 
other burthens on the land. 

§ 14. The detail of these exertions will not 
only convince us, that the agriculture of the 
cotfntty was very far indeed from dwindling 
at tihfe period ; but is absolutely necessary to 
complete the proof, that the deficiency of 
food complained of did arise solely from the 
increase of manufacturing" population ; in 
consequence of the superior profits from 



*« > / 



in tk& value of money, perhaps we may fairly estimate the 
difiiprenee kit 1 776/ *& about 40 per cent, which, would bring 
the; ^?S,225,000y to j$l 1,91^000, real increase of the 
exports in sixteen years. 
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those employments, beyond what the power 
of the land, under its existing burthens, 
could by any exertion supply with food. For 
if the exertions in agriculture, introduced in 
the early part of the century, had ceased 
upon the increase of trade, and manufactures; 
the check given to that of population^ em- 
ployed in agriculture, might iri some degree 
be set against the encouragement given to 
that employed in other occupations. But if 
the former retained a great share of vigour, 
during the increase of the latter ; and even 
grew with its growth, though in a slower 
degree ; it can neither be denied, that the 
population employed in the various depart- 
ments of commerce, and manufactures, was 
n clear addition to that of the state ; nor that 
the deficiency in their supply of food did not 
arise from the absolute decrease of that 
article, but from the great and extraordinary 
increase in the number of mouths. 

§ 15. Let us then compare the number of 
the enclosures of waste lands, in the twenty 
years of our greatest exportation of grain, 
and most favourable state of the corn laws, 
with the sixteen years of the opposite period; 
and we shall find, that in the former period 
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of twenty years (1740 to 1760) there were 
made, 

150 enclosures, or an average of 7f per 
annum : 

in the latter period of sixteen years (1760 
to 177O) 

743 enclosures, or an average of 40 per 
annum : 

making an annual difference of thirty-nine 
enclosures. Allowing to each enclosure 1000 
acres, an allowance less than facts advanced 
on good authority would seem to justify*; 
• there was an annual increase of improvement 
bestowed on 39,000 acres : and at the end of 
this period, which has been stigmatized as 
one of discouragement, bad policy, and ruin 
to agriculture, there were 743,000 acres 
more of improved land in England, than 

* Mr. Arthur Young states, that -2,800,000 acres of laud 
Were enclosed in the latter half of the last century ; which, 
divided by 1954 the number of enclosure acts during the 
same period, gives to each enclosure 1433 acres. It 'must 
not be supposed however, that this number of fresh acres 
were brought into cultivation ; a very large proportion of 
them were cultivated before; but an improved mode of til- 
lage has probably been introduced upon all of them. 
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existed in the former period of pro&peftiy> 
and good policy. 

§16* So much for the period in which the 
short supply of food in England first took 
place. It would be tedious to recapitulate 
what has been before observed, as to the 
wonderful increase of manufacturing, and 
torn mere ial population, since that time. - Suf- 
fice it to repeat, that the shipping and exports 
have much more than doubled; but so copious 
a stream of the wealth thus acquired has 
flowed upon the soil, that from the end of 
the American war # (during which both agri- 
culture, and commerce dwindled,) L e.-frOttr 
1787, to 1803, the number of enclosures of 
waste lands has been Q18; or an annual 
average of 1 . The total number of en- 
closures from 1 760 to 1 803 amounted to 204Q, 
which allowing 1000 acres to each, as above 
calculated, have added in forty- two years 
2,049,000 acres to the improved cultivation 
of the country ; part of which .have been 
^wholly converted from useless to productive 
soil, and the rest very much improved. 

§ 17. . But as the general production of (b6 
other lands, whiph were before in cultivatipHb 



tol*eni'ffirich-iii(^fis«i'by this liapKitferiieft*' 
of agpictfltui'al *kiH : ; we mayi fey estimating^" 
this latter increase* a** a twenty-second of the 5 
whole produce of the soil as it existed hi* 
1 760, carry that of the 2,049,000 acres to 
* tlie amount of absolute increase in agricul- 
tural prddiice from the two *■ sources - of en* V 
closure, and improvement* » since that yean 
Now, supposing with Mr: Mackie -f* of Or^. ? 
misted tha* B#4>fecrfig of very rich land, highly? 
cu!titkted/H4l) fe«tf S§i^#frteVold and young, 
on the iisiial Miied^fik^^f the English people, 
besides- sttp£*irtifcg the -agricultural cattle ; we 
cannot ^estimate tlift- atvepage ^ower of the 
knd r 4^ ^^tfc^^fa^^dt^thdn equal to 

* * fr Tbm e«tkiate»foiiiedupoi>tBafolfo\vittg. l dita. /The 
quantity* 4i£ t acre»r^n cultivation-, ii\ Rpgfeiflj; .^jid^ \Voles in 
176p were .according jo e,stfraates since formed 38,000,000 : 
and calculating the £049. enclosures since made, to have' 
f&& ^jniiined/dn 'ah- average,' 200 ^acre's of land never 
bfore'iMA&M; .^fiW a€re«'^«^-tai^,i Wrought 
istqXpwtu^ve^fcv Wp to be dWnctod from #,049,000 
a^res^the^ole^a^be^^Qiitaiiicd in .^be enclosures ; which 
will leave 1,6S9»000 acres before ui cultivation: but an 
addition of a twenty-second "to the pro'duce of #8,000,000 
4D acres, wiH : be aodutl equal to' the' Wiioie' produce 'of 
1>639,000 stores, ' colli vateci in the original manner ; which} 
number of acres may therefore be added, in lieu of it, to 
the total estimated increase in the produce of the soil* 
,* f la his I^ettersjU the end of Diram on the Qorn Law&* 
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tfc* wpoort of one penoo to two a&es^ 
therefore for l,o24,5<wadoU*jonfll people baft 
qeen added to the general production of. tfep 
country. 

§ 18. The difference between a** annual 
exportation of 700,000 quarters, (in : 1 760) 
and an importation of 1,000,009* queers 
(about our present average) i$ l»70Q,#Q0 
qparters; which, reckoning ^t«5& twMMtt 
equal to each individuals copyiofrptjon in a# 
his demands*; ap4 4eductii^ 8^ jQQ^ qj^tr- ' 
ters for the addition^ fe^ts of teugua* 
draught, qnd ftetsutre ; a$4, 2 00*000 quftTt*» 
fpr U3e in m^m^M^irij^ 
will leave a clear surplus for the food of man 
of 7oo > ooo quarters: sufficient to supply 
350,000 additional people; who with thfc 
1,024,500 provided for by additional hoiqe 
produce make a total of 1,374,500 pe^q* 
supported from both resources, and added to 
the population of the country since 1 f6a> This 
is a calculation not very wide c£ the estinjate 
of 8,000,000 made on various ctosuhoqs in tlje 
first twenty years of the present reign, 311$ 
0,343,57$, the total product of the enumera- 

* This quantity of grain bag been etifctibted, with appa- 
rent justieeyio : be - expended, on an -sewage, kth sapper** 
•f each person for bread, bee*, spirits, &c. &c. 
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tion undir the Bajmfctiaa Act <tf 1 990. This 
<fadculation is lflceirise supported by the eoa~ 
iideration of the number of persons at least 
necessary, to cany on the various operation^ 
of commerce, and agriculture above stated. 

§ 10. He that fairly considers these facts, 
and calculations ; and the several ways in 
which commerce and dpuleiiee tend to iti*- 
crease population ; may perhaps be inclined 
to admit, that the deficiency in the supply of 
corn did not arise, or continue, from any 
decrease in agriculture, but from the great 
increase of manufactures. He likewise will 
be decidedly of opinion, that supposing the 
stole number of enclosures, and the same 
improvements in agriculture to have taken 
place, with rather a smaller increase in manu- 
Pictures, the deficiency would, either neve* 
have, taken place, or have been long ago re* 
medied. Fori (as has been fairly calculated 
by Mr. Dirojn **) one person employed in 
agriculture being able on an average to feed 
himself, and four others ; it follows that the 
food fot 1,024,500 persons, additionally raised 
in England since 17 Go, employs but a fifth 

*■ In bis vwk upon the Corn Laws. 

T 2 
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fart of that number, or 204, 700, (besides if 
further reduction fronr 'these by ' improved 
modes of cultivation;) the remaining 819,80a 
being employed in all the other occupations; 
This seems as large a proportion as can 
usually be required for such purposes in 

• • • * 

forty-two years ; and had they sufficed for 
(is, no deficiency of food would have oc- 
curred : but the miraculous increase of our 
Commercial demand has so far outrun all 
probable calculation, that food for near a 
third more has been found necessary. It is 
clear however, that every advantage which 
a great demand for food can give to culti- 
vation, (under the other discouragements it 
labours against,) actually exists : but as it is 
necessary to the general welf&re, that its full . 
operation should be restricted by a moderate 
importation price ; the only chance. of aug- 
menting the cultivation of the thirty millions 
of acres still lying waste, in a ratio faster than 
that in which it has hitherto proceeded, is— * 
to compensate this* restriction, by relieving 
the land from the impolitic, and unequal 
burthens it is forced exclusively to sustain 
in other respects ; as far as such relief can 
be given without injury to the general pro- 
sperity. 
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■ § 20. In truth, could means have been 
found to place the profits from improve- 
ments bestowed upon land, on a par with 
those from commerce and manufactures, at 
the time when the increase of the population, 
employed in these last pursuits, first fairly 
outran that employed in agriculture, in spite 
of the favourable state of the corn laws ; 
the deficiency of supply, and its inconve- 
niences, would have been remedied at once. 
An inquiry how far this might have been 
done at that time, by relieving the Jand from 
certain burthens it exclusively bore, would 
be rather prolix; and moreover, should the 
ipeasure be found to have been feasible, would 
only excite regret at the inconvenience we 
are suffering, through the oversight of our 
jiredecessors. But nothing can be more in- 
contestable, than that if commerce and ma- 
nufactures outran agriculture, notwithstand- 
ing a favourable state of the laws for its 
encouragement, (as far as importation and 
exportation were concerned ;) the circum- 
stance must have arisen from other coun- 
teracting disabilities in the land, which en- 
abled capital vested in the former employ- 
ments to return a superior profit. 
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§21. If the foregoing ai^umenta: have- 
been sufficient to point out the causes, which 
really did produce the short supply of food- 
in England; a few words more will be suf- 
ficient to prove, beyond all contradiction 
that the alteration in the corn laws, so 
pmch complained of, could have bad. m 
share whatever in producing it.-^Thc altera 
atkm m thur balances ef import and export, 
of corn began in 1762, and they wjeiKCfm?: 
pletely reversed in 17Q7-; during which in-, 
terval, the price of wheat had been gradit* 
ally rising from \l\Q8. to 3/ 4*. tbe?quarter*< 
yet it was n ot till the last of those yeara, that, 
even a temporary lavr was mude, prohibiting 
the exportation, and allowing the import** 
tion of corn : and this was enacted in cause*; 
quence of disturbances from the scarcity and 
dffrness ot corn, and petitions 1» Parliament 
from London and other plaoea; iBptJio pec* 
raanent law of the above nature wurm^do. 
till* the year 1773, six yeans after the; defioi* 
e-ncy of supply hecameVeon^i)ete> and -fiste* 
Wished 1 and it appeared; tq the I^ialatune» 
that no other means, but such as Iwokl havp; 
checked the raanuf^tnres, and oaawpiently . 
interfered with thp general welfare t*f the; 
community, would immediately have bee?} 
sufficient to remedy the MicoijvenienGe. Un- 
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Jess therefore effects be allowed to precede 
their causes irt tfcfe order of time, a law ma*e 
in 1 773 can scarcely hate produced a short 
^rpptytrf"' food in 1767. 

§ 22. Having thus taken a cursory review 
of the c&isos that have produced the shdrt 
supply of fiwd in England, tire may be ablfe 
to form some estimate of the chances that 
exist, of ah adequate remedy being found 
for the inconvenience. Undoubtedly altera- 
tions in the corn laws are not to be tf6* 
cortrinended as adequate for the purpose; 
since bounties tkpon exportation would be 
nugatory, mid a high importation price dan- 
gerous to the public, as hath been already 
shewn* 

f 23. Direct premiums upon improfj^ 
ments in agriculture, and the extension of 
cultivation, hive bete suggested. Perhaps a 
feto honorary distinctions, derived from the 
propefr source of hohoiif, might have some 
effect i Ibut the distribution of pecuniary pne- 
ifthims would be too apt, in this country, to 
befcbme the tifigine of abuSe for political and 
jterrty *- purposes. Could this, however, be 
gu^<sd agaihfet, they might certainly do some 
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good in encouraging, those expensive experi- 
ments, or improvements, which,: though cal- 
culated for the public good, are rather un* 
certain as to the returns tbey. may naate, to 
the individuals undertaking them, 

§ 24. Nevertheless, these expedients arc 
of too partial and confined an operation, to 
introduce a sufficient alteration in the state 
of agriculture ; which, it, may well 1 tie sup-» 
posed, can only be brought about by mea- 
sures of a more general influence : in short, 
by releasing the lajid from every species of 
oppression, which can be removed without 
public injury. To what extent this is prac- 
ticable will be considered in the following 

chapter ; let us pow examine into the real 

• > • > • « « 

evils we suffer from this deficiency in ths 
twyply of food.,. ..— ■-... . \ >. 

" * " ■ . 

§ 25. Those who agree ill what was adr. 
vanced in a former chapter,with respppt to the 
general probability pf supply from thecoma 
exporting countries, to qngwey our regular. 
demand; or who conceive that by proper en-? 
couragements to agriculture, much of that 
demand may be supplied from home ; will 
be inclined to confine the real evils derived 
from tjje circumstance, to those periods in 
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wijiob P-rovidenqe ^fflicte the land with a 
year of deficient crops : on this occasional as 
a . supply cannot always be had at a short 
notice from abroad, . beyond the regular de- 
mand of the country ; and as f the calamity 
is seldom confined to one part of England 
only, the evil is sometimes very pressing j 
and certainly would be palliated, though by 
no means entirely prevented, by an agri- 
culture sufficiently flourishing to afford a 
general surplus for exportation. At the same 
time the loss of the usual returns for such 
corn exported, which must be sustained in a 
time of scarcity, would be a serious injury 
to commerce. 

§ 26. Famines and scarcities, however, i^ 
civilized and enlightened countries, are de- 
yiations from the rules of nature ; ^nd from 
the ordinary course of the goodness of Provi- 
dence. As they seldom occur in the common 
course of things, it is hardly fair to make use 
of them, as an argument against any system, 
calculated in other respects to produce regular 
beneficial effects. . But scarcities have in fact, 
by the permission of Providence, occurred 
twice . in this cpuntry within a few years ; 
and among other bad effects have forced 
many of the poor, who could otherwise ^javo 
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subsisted without parish aftsvfemti*, t* bfc* 
come penmmA tm the ra*«* /They hate 
thereby much dirtrinisbed the independent 
spirit of the better sort of the peaseMr? 
without an adequate return of advantage; and 
harve introduced a /partial system of feted* 
which the attention bestowed has not hitherto 
been able to eradicate. • 
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$ 27. What has happened' inore. than 
once, may certainly in the same state of so* 
ciety recur again: all attempts therefore 
to point out such means, as may eithef 
obviate the ill effects, flowing from if, of 
entirely prevent its recurrence* canmttbtai 
be well received. It is not to be expected 
that any expedient whatever can befotnkl, 
immediately to counteract a mischief, whith 
has been so many years collecting, airf ex* 
tending; and wtwch on fact must now be 
Considered as part of the price paid by thi 
country for the advantages it reaps from hx 
extensive commem. This consideratioiJ re* 
ders the discovery of a remedy more difficult; 
because it excludes the removal of the cause 
which produced the mi$chief, from farming 
any part of tbp plan for ks cure; sihee such 
means would introduce evib more pernicious 
than that, which is here to be considered. 
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-fttZftr Among the palliatives of the evil, 
tbs use of substitutes it certainly the most 
obvious/ .-if not the only effectual one ; and 
should usually, on the xtxmi c uc c of the 
occasion, he strictly enforced by law, th?ugfe[ 
wit entirely without exception. The author 
of the Essay on Population has well par- 
U&yed the bad effects, arising from the 
aegiect of such precautions during the late 
scarcities; which no doubt, as far as abstract 
reasoning goes, could not be justified. But 
if the political circumstances of those times: 
jure considered, and the number of cviMis* 
posed persons constantly on the watch, who 
made use of the powerful argument of 
hunger, to alienate the affections of the people 
from their country and its constitution; 
which, as they asserted, provided only fop 
theweHkreof the rich* while it starved, andf 
pinched the poor ; a reasonable doubt may 
be Entertained, whether the evils, that might 
hare* attended any violent innovation in theip 
ftced* habits, ■ and prejudices, would not, (by 
adding .iuei to the flame) have produced* 
wane consequences, than are admitted to 
ha*e followed from the neglect complained 
p£ The* violent passions, which were then 
forking among the mass of the people pro* 
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(Jucedpraslb wm($ieffiM^«iiftiGiently , .xii6tfeisw 
itigflrtortasitej* j&aGpnab]e.iear jof the great 
6t»nHrwi^tdeoi'iiip6iao any further inter-, 
ferende wt&^b^coritfotts, ,or ^more pro* 
jri^rfpeakihg:$>oite^^^ 



« » • «_• 



- :§r29u -Preyeiitioji\ficwr^er . is; Jbetter than 
ctfDe;r-Ttnd it: .i&:>pecfoe1ly &uQ>r*fifcg, that 
thoiighA)aeG4&mh$ri wad*** al) bands allowed 
to baace . endangered the, welfare of the cow* 
try, five j years -.have idapsed since .the, last, 
scarcity* without any, measure being adopted 
to. prevents recnwrr§ric3^for the ^i» laws* 
paased, ia,t short time qg^, qan hardly be sai4 
to be: such a measure-; Admitting .the unr 
po$ftibility of quickly ir*cpea$ing the product 
of oUr own > land, .. tflL an- extent .Capable o£ 
rendering: the a*|>pfy*of>fQod,as rqgularaa 
possible to its inhabitants in a y?ar of .defw 
eient crops; the , only feasible resQuqce^ill ao 
desirable an event can-be brought aiwi&^eems 
tp be, the securing* a .certain^«opply ■ from 
abroad ; which- may. always r be had upon a* 
extraordinary emergency, at a ^comparatively 
reasonable price; and yet may, not interfere,- 
in ordinary times, •• with the due enco^rggc* 
ment to which agriculture -is entitled* '.: 

■ .- ,. -C* - i *» 
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/§ SO- In searching for, 6t venturing to: 
suggest means, for insuring at ail times *ii 
supply of foreign corn, 4 adequate to anjh 
deficiency, that can bfe supposed possible to 
arise from a scantiness? of crops ; these in- 
gredients must never be kept out of view. 
First, that Such corn should never be brought 
to our own market, or to any other concerned 
in providing our ordinary supply; except in 
the case of corn«iix. those .fliajrkets being at a 
scarcity price; ;if .tb$^.prec8*iti©»s w$fe not 4 
taken, the extraordinary: sppply/ \#QiUd sooty 
have no other effect than that bf.dtiying the, 
ordinary one out of the market ; whose place 
it would occupy^ ^n& thus, by ceasing ta 
be an . extraa^dinary ^uppdy, . woqkL totol^ 
obviate the benefits to be expec£e$~from it r . 
-in times of .scarcity. Secondly,- tfeat . every, 
precaution. should, be taken »tp» prevent the, 
porn, raised fp^-this purpose> from becoming 
the ordinary supply of our own colonies ; or 
indeed of any other country that shall depend 
chiefly upon it- for support; : > because in that* 
case, whenever the scarcity in England was 
such, as to make it necessary to call for the 
extraordinary supply ; it would only be * 
taking it out of the mouths of others.;; and 
starring them to feed ourselves ; a measure 
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that never ewild be entertained fbr a moment 
Thirdly, the certainty of this wpply in case 
of need, should not relax the efforts of 
government to bring England once more into 
the state of a country exporting com, by 
such direct encouragements to agriculture, 
as may under all circumstances be thought 
proper, and by relieving the land from aU 
unfair burthens : but it should be considered 
merely as a temporary expedient, to be got 
rid of as soon as a more solid foundation of 
plenty shall be laid in the resources from in* 
teraal production. 



§ 31. Could these restrictions and 
cautions be insured, there does not appear 
any objection of a serious nature, to using 
such of our colonies, as possess, a rich soil 
calculated for the growth of com ; are in an. 
infant state of cultivation ; situated at such 
a distance as not to allow of smuggling the 
corn to England ; and yet near enough to be 
within reach of timely notice ; as farms, anil 
granaries to supply England with wheat in 
times of scarcity* 

;• ••■■•; ■ -" -" ' 

§ 42. Mr. Barrow, in bis luminous and 
excellent account of the Cape of Good Hopqt 
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states, that some of the land there, un&erall 
t^ , disadvantages of miserable cult iva&on, 
and ^ant of proper instrument? of agricul-, 
ture, returns from twenty to forty bushels* 
for 6 f ne put into the ground : which is a 
pxQ4uqe at least , double that of the well? 
qjltivajted lands in England. The quality of 
the wheat is so excellent, that a small cargo 
sent to England sold in N Mark Lane at a higher 
price, thfln any corn, brought to market on 
the same .day. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that Buenos Ayres is likewise capable of 
an abundant produce : Canada is known to 
be so; and all three are in a state of perfect 
infancy as to agriculture ;. with lands un- 
touched capable in many instances of pro- 
flwcing several successive crops of grain, 
>yithput manure, or the intervention of fal* 
Iowa, or green crops *. 

... - : -» . ■ • *. U « - • ' 

§ 33. 'Now, if these colonies are to remain 
in our possession, which for many reasons is 
devoutly to be wished by every friend of his 
country ; let us suppose that it may be 

- 

* Mr. Barrow states his opinion very decidedly, that 
ttjtb proper inproveiiients at the Cape of Good Hope, an 
*b$m?tmce of $mplns produce might, be acquired for ex^ 
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thought good policy to encourage their agri- 
culture, both directly and by allowing the 
exportation of corn from them in British 
V bottoms ; and its importation into England, 
as part of the ordinary supply of the market, * 
at the present importation prices ; . which 
have.bfeen resolved to be such as to encourage 
the growth of corn at home : (an idea not 
quite correct perhaps, though the importa- 
tion price is probably as high, as is consistent 
with the general interests of the country.) 

§ 34. This part of the measure would of 
itself not only produce ah increase of ship- 
ping, and a nursery for seamen ; but could 

» 

not fail to be agreeable to those, who en- 
tertain fears of the stoppage of o\ir regular 
supply from foreign countries, through their 
desire to starve us into a submission to their 
demands *. For such fears can surely never 

* Since this was written, the French have made sack 
formidable and surprising progress in the Prussian domi-, 
nions, that temporary difficulties may perhaps occur, in the 
usual supply of corn brought to our markets From Poland, 
and Prussia ; an additional argument for adopting the sys- 
tem of colonial supply stated in the text : though the de- 
ficiency froto these two countries will certainly be supplied/ 
if necessary, by the other nations exporting com ; as soott 4 
as the increased demand for their produce has had* hV- 
operation. 
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extend to our own colonies, of which we are 
at least, sextain to return* possession, till a 
Ion$. course of , yearn has raised them to coni 
siderable consequence in . power and riches, 
Vwlees iodeed a calculation is to be made, 
admitting our loss of the power of protecting 
<iur icofoniesi and comntercei by the strength 
of our navy : in which case, it is sufficiently 
evident, that a supply of imported corn, or 
any other article either from the colonies, or 
other countries, would entirely depend upon 
the raerqy of our enemies ; whose generosity 
towards us would probably he limited to the 
importation of French troop*. In truth, if 
we are to speculate upon the loss of .our naval 
power, it would be better at once to shut up 
our manufactories, aud resign our colonies; 
since evpry step made in their improvement, 
however necessary to our present welfare or 
existence, would only operate just so much 
against us ? should we be struck, out of the 
list ofuavai nations* and reduced to the mere 
physical force of our own islands. But if 
such a measure would inevitably . lead to 
roiu, what remains, but that we turn to th$ 
beat account at present, those advantages put 
intfrDur hands by Providence, to enable ui 
to resist the storm that gathers around us : 

XT 
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which if we can weather by any means, no 
consequences, which those means can bring 
upon posterity, can justly be repined at by 
them ; since they should be considered as the 
price of independence, and existence. Should 
political existence, and independence descend 
to our grandchildren, they must be in a situa- 
tion more capable of enduring those con- 
sequences, than we are of dispensing with 
the measures that may produce them. 

§ 35. To return then : supposing this en- 
couragement to agriculture to have operated 
on the colonies, (with the assistance of such 
particular measures as their local circum- 
stances may require *,) to the extent of pro- 
ducing a surplus produce of corn : in order 
to establish an extraordinary supply to answer 
any sudden demand from home, the gover- 
nors of the colonies, fixed uppn for the 
purpose, should have orders to collect a 
certain portion of the taxes in wheat ; and 

* Mr. Barrow asserts that the introduction of a num- 
ber of Chinese, who might easily be induced to settle 
at the Cape, would be necessary to bring, it into the state 
of a well-cultivated country; because their skill and in- 
dustry are necessary to replace the brutish and phlegmatic 
stupidity of the Dutch Cape Boor. 
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to establish warehouses for its safe keeping 
till a certain day, beyond the period at "Which 
advice of the probability of short crops in 
England might reach them :' which if- they 
did not receive, the corn in store should be 
forthwith exported, even at a loss ; but on 
no account suffered to be sold in the colony, 
unless it should (for want of opportunity of 
exporting it) be kept to a future year, which 
should turn out to be one of deficient crops : 
a circumstance that could not well happen 
in such a state of cultivation as would be in- 
troduced, 

§ 36. With respect to the sale of the corn 
warehoused in the. three colonies, in such 
years as it might not be required in England ; 
since in the number of nations within reach, 
some one, or more would probably from 
badness of seasons, or other causes, be always 
found, to whom a supply of foreign corn 
would be convenient; the general knowledge, 
that such a supply was there to be had, would 
bring the ships of the countries possessing 
the carrying trade to purchase it, should the 
enterprise of our own merchants not under- 
take the' traffic. 

v 2 
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$ 6f . Ib the mean time, a constant titpply 
€ov extraordinary occasions would exists totally 
distinct from that grown to answer our orr 
binary demand ;* and which never coulfl be 
ferought to operate against the agriculture 
of this country, if properly secured from 
coming into competition with, corn grown at 
home, by a high importation price. But it 
would at all times, by feeding the market in 
periods of scarcity, to the extent of any 
probable demand, prevent the serious evils 
we have seen to arise from a very exorbitant 
rise in the price of bread-corn. 

§38. Moreover, should such extraordinary 
supply ever become unnecessary, by the in- 
crease of the practice of land 3t home to the 
extent of supplying the demand ; the colonies, 
far from being injured, wUl have been highly 
benefited by the operation : since during the 
time this encouragement was given to their 
agriculture, they will have been placed in 
that very situation, which (it appears from 
the early part of this Inquiry) is the most 
favourable to a rapid progress towards 
national prosperity ; and will have been ac- 
quiring strength, and means, to make further 
strides towards it. 

4 
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§ &g. If it be objected* that some years 
would bfe necessalry to bring such a plafc fo 
perfection j it may be answered, that tf 
<juickeSr means can be found, let therri Bte 
adopted in preference : bat that there is great 
feasor* to fear, it will require many more 
yeaft to bring England into the Situation' af 
a countty exporting corn. Till such an event 
Cdtt be brotrght about, a supply lhat can be 
depended upon at a few weeks hotice, upoii 
any etbergericy, is ari abject of the greatest 
hfiptatafiee, both to the pool*, and the coiinfry 
in general* 

' § 40. Should the! expedient here suggested 
be thdtight Worthy of attention, it shotild be 
understood that tnere wbtdd be no necessity 
for Warehousing My grain except WhdaT; 
because it appears, that the crops of that 
grain" M 6 more liable to failure in England 
tbari tfaese ©father corn. Dating the searerff 
6f '"tftdd We o'ftlr iihfHJrted an additional 
lW,b6& quarters either of pate dt baffey, bttfe 
<rf Wheat above Ooo,0oo quarters mo¥$ thai* 
fbe fcSiial average importation 

' § 41 . ftowfhe land in* two o£ f tie aDOVe-nieti* 
turned colonies maybe calculated at a lowestt- 

u 3 
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mate to produce upon an average six quarters 
of wheat upon an acre ; and from the freshness 
of the soil and mildness of the climate in two 
of them, a crop of wheat may be reckoned 
upon at least once in every two years. The 
quantity of cultivated land therefore, necessary 
to supply the probable extra-deficit of corn 
in England, in years of very deficient crops, 
would be about 200,000 acres; less than the 
four hundredth part of the territory of the 
Cape of Good Hope alone; and which, di- 
vided between it, and the colonies before 
mentioned, would probably not amount to 
the twelve hundredth part of their territory *. 
The. population necessary to raise this supply 
may.,. he estimated at about 2 5, 000 persons; 
most of whom should be Chinese, or other 
free proprietors and labourers, either taken 
from among the present inhabitants of the 
colonies, or tempted to migrate from their 
owix countries, by the prospect of enjoying 
the sweets of property, or escaping the in- 
conveniences of too full a population at home. 
By these means, there would be no necessity 
for increasing the abominable traffic in slaves 

# Many parts however, of the territory x>f those colonies 
are not at present capable of cultivation — Vide the Account 
of the Karroo Deserts in Barrow's Southern Africa. 
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on this account ; nor will the substitute for 
it appear chimerical or insufficient to those/ 
who have perused Mr. Barrow's works, and 
have as good reason, as the author of this 
Inquiry, to be satisfied of their scrupulous '• 
accuracy, and truth *. 

§ 42. Two further objections may probably 
be made to the whole plan of this colonial 
supply. Some may entertain fears that its 
ultimate tendency would be, to reduce Eng- 
land to a permanent dependance upon its 
foreign colonies for food ; and it may de- . 
cideclly be proved by the experience of other . 
countries, that no. nation, permanently sup- 
porting a very large proportion of its people w 
upon imported corn, can expect to be so free 
from accidental interruptions to its prosperity, 
as those, who raise all their food at home* 

# The feasibility of .this, expedient has been actually and 
satisfactorily proved, by a late importation of 200 Chinese 
into one of the West India islands ; which has answered so 

well, that a great West India proprietor, Mr. B in, has 

made a contract for 500 free Chinese to be delivered at his 
estate in Jamaica, with a proportion of women, to be 
settled in the plantations, whose free labour is to replace the 
extorted toil of the African slave. The only difficulty at 
present existing in this practice is that of procuring a suf- 
ficient number of women from the same quarter, to keep 
up the number of the new settlers. 

U 4 
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White others may be tempted to axekitn ; 
Why ertcotirage cultivation at the dift&oee 
of four thousand miles across the aeste, when 
thirty millions of acres lie waste at home ? 
To this latter question it is answered, that 
none of the measures* here Tecotarioended 
would in the least interfere with agriculture 
at home ; to encourage Which by every pos- 
sible means, consistent with the public wel- 
fare, has been before stated, and will be still 
further enforced to be the imperative duty of 
the government. Those who c6flsider the 
high price, at which this extra-stipply of Corn 
is recommended to be admitted inter the 66un- 
t|y,willatoncebecOnvincedhowlittleitWQuld 
interfere with any encouragement to cultiva- 
tion at home : except indeed as far as the great 
jjrofits made by some few fortunate farmers, 
who have plentiful crops in years of Scarcity, 
may be said to operate as an eneowagement 
to others, to take the same ehaiice of a prize 
in the lottery ; which, if the high price of 
Com in those yeara wese moderated, would 
riot exist. Pew however will admit this ** 
a fair argument rigatnst the measure. It is 
reasonable then to assert, that, provided alt 
feasible enco-uragen&ent be given tq agriculture 
at home, no valid objection, cstti be made to 
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the cotdnial Supply proposed* 911 the grojiad ' 
of the number of acres, which tooy qey$M> 
theless remain uncultivated in the Britisfr 
islands. 

§ 4a. With reipect to the permanent d&- 
peitdance upon our foreign colonies for foody 
to which the measure nyiy be supposed cat- 
<%dated to reduce England; it maybe db- 
serrtd, tbit it is already (for the time) de- 
jKmdaftt Upon foreign countries for part of 
its food ; which dependance the plan pro- 
posed only goes to transfer fr$ra foreign, &&d 
(as it has been said) perhaps inimk&l eeunt 
tfiei> to our own' colonies, undef our OWn 
control. If the question we«£, whether we 
should transfer the supply of our market, 
from our owfi soil to that of ou£ colonies, 
theft might be refcssm in thd objection ; but 
since we are at this inomeftt dependant upon, 
the product of a foreign soil, It does not 
appear that the transfer actually recom- 
mended would at alb increase that de£ead~ 
mice, 

§ 44, Neither ww»ld it becotae more per* 
mancnt ; unless wfc $&i suppose the Govef- 
mBnt, st&d the Legislature so far to forget 
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the duties of the charge committed to their 
care, as to bask in the sunshine of apparent 
prosperity, which the regularity introduced 
into the supply of the corn- market in all 
emergencies would cause ; and be thereby 
prevented from making all such provisions 
as are consistent with the public good, for 
securing a permanent supply from our own 
soil. Such a degree of misconduct could not 
possibly occur under our representative sys- 
tem of government, provided a due degree 
of information upon this most important 
subject, were as widely spread throughout 
the public, as its great consequence to their 
welfare gives reason to hope, and expect, 
may one day be the case. 

§ 45. The reader is requested to excuse 
this long digression upon the supply of food 
in England ; which has been considered ab- 
solutely necessary, in many points of view, 
to the complete understanding of the subject 
principally treated in this Inquiry. In the 
first place, the fluctuations in the price of 
corn, which have arisen in consequence of 
the occasional deficiencies of supply, have 
already affected, and (if timely remedies be 
not applied) must still further affect the 
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condition "of the poor, by the positive dis- 
tress they occasion at the time of the pres- 
sure ; and by the general interference of the 
irregularities they introduce, with any steady 
plan for ameliorating the situation of that 
useful, and interesting class of the commu- 
nity. The object to be attempted for the 
counteraction of these fluctuations, is of 
course to establish, (under all circumstances 
of seasons,) a tolerably uniform and regular 
supply of corn in the market, without throw- 
ing an unnecessary damp upon improvements 
in agriculture ; or interfering with com- 
merce and manufactures. For unless the ob- 
ject be attained without either of these con- 
sequences, the good acquired on one side will 
be counterbalanced by the evil on the other. 
So complicated an effect cannot be brought 
about by very simple means ; and till better 
can be found, it is hoped those above sug^ 
gested will not be deemed impertinent. 

§ 46. In the next place, the knowledge of 
the real causes, that have produced a defici- 
ency of the supply of food from English soil, 
is essential to the formation of a just opinion, 
concerning the expediency of the principal 
measure recommended in the following chap- 
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tet) l4fc ftft.cqtttl £istribitti<M 6? the i&frge 
df supporting the pO§* throughout every 
dass of- persons of pwp&tty. Frir if it ap* 
pear from the past investigation, that the 
dispfojtoifioriate increase tf commerce, and 
manufactures (arising df course from their 
Superior pFftfits) is the Cause of this defici- 
ency in the quantity of corn, raised at home 
fbt the support df the % people ; it fdllows 
that the landed proprietor lies tinder some 
disability of augmenting his profits to a par 
iHth those of the manufacturer. And if any 
part of the present causes of that disability, 

• • • 

sueh ks the importing price, for example, 
should be found absolutely necessary to the 
general welfare of the community ; that 
necessity affords the strongest possible ar* 
gument, for compensating the disadvantage 
to the land, by relieving it from all 6tber 

unequal burthens, which have not th« kflie 
plea of necessity for their eontinuanoe ; such, 
for example, as the exclusive payment of the 
poof's fate may fee found to b& 

§ 47, If the Legislature tad sdo£W4 this 
policy to its full extent, at the time the in- 
terests of commerce obliged theifi m M *n 
importing price ; it is more thm grobsbte, 



that the deficiency in the supply of food would 
never have taken place to any great extent ; 
but that the additional encouragement given 
to agriculture by lessening the outgoings of 
the cultivators might bave agpin brought 
up the supply tQ $n equality with th£ de- 
mand; and th^s rmdered the continuance 
pf % general systepa of jaiportotiQa unne- 
cessary. 

§ 48. That the same policy adopted nd# 
would have a tendency to produce so bene- 
ficial an effect, cannot be doubted : but it ip 
reasonable te suppose, that after so long a 
course of years, during which the evil has 
been gaining ground, the remedy ^n neither 
fee so effectual, or immediate in its operas 
tion, as if a move tiioely application had 
feeeq made. 



> 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE COMPARATIVE ABILITY OF THE 
COUNTRY TO PAY THE POOR'S RATES, AND 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUM LEVIED 
UNDER THEM THROUGHOUT THE PROPERTY 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

§ 1 • The farmer who should complain of an 
increased expense of ten pounds a year in 
procuring and feeding an additional stock of 
working cattle ; by the assistance of whose 
labour, it can be proved to him, that the 
profits upon his farm are annually increased 
an hundred pounds; would justly incur thfc 
imputation, not only of sordid avarice, but 
of gross ingratitude and rebelUpn against 
that law of the Divine Providence, which 
has established, that no man shall reap adt 
vantages, to sow the seeds of which he does 
not make some sacrifice, or exertion. Yet 
is such a man not so unreasonable as he, 
who repines at the expense incurred in as- 
sisting to support, and produce a population, 
the profits upon whose labour, there is rea- 
son to believe, return an addition of above 
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two hundred pounds for every ten pounds 
expended in their production and support. 
That this statement is not exaggerated, it 
will be the object of the sections immedi* 
ately following to establish. 

§ 2. It appears from a table given in the 
laborious and excellent work of Sir Frede- 
rick Eden upon the poor ; that, as far as can 
be ascertained in former times, the amount 
of the* Poor's Rates has never kept pace 
with the ability of the country to pay it ; 
or, in other words, with the profits derived 
from the labour of those, whom the Poor 
Laws have assisted in rearing and supporting. 
If we make the same comparison between the 
years 1776 and 1803, we shall find the same 
result. 

§ 3 . It would be superfluous to state over 
again the facts already laid down in the 
course of this Inquiry, with respect to the 
increase of labour, and its produce. Refer- 
ring to them, it will be sufficient to bring 
under the eye, at one view, a comparison . 
of the augmentation of the rates, and that 
of the other sources of industry, between 
the two periods ; and to shew that the ex- 
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yeipe of &wHainif*g the poor, did not ip- 
«?ea$e in proportion with tbo profits aroipg 
frqw wpet ef the employments and sources 

producing national richs** This ippy be 
brought under the observation pf erqry cms 
k in the annexed table; where the sums are all 
♦feted luwrding to fcha v«due of money at 
the periods to which they refer; and, to 
naroid eonfusipa, the nearest round numbers 

we taken, 

jt TABLE, shewing the comparative Amount of the 
Increase of the Poor's Rates, and of the various 
Sources ef Income, between the Years 1776 and 1803. 
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Foor's Rate. 

IM9. *ft#. 

1,720,000— 4,2d6»000 

an increase of 2|. 



British Shipping, 

Ton*. Jpna. 

778,000—2,220,000 

94*rfyr tretyja}. 



fleal Yata* of 9&P*fe 
1776. 1803. 

& ' & 

21 ,0Pp,QQQ-^5^QPQ,QQ0 
an increase of more than 

2|, viz. 2£f. , 



Value of the Produce of the, 
Ffetari?* imported. 
•1784. 1805. 

A *§ 

127,000-7-484,000 



nearly quadrupled. 
Imports. j jnoomefrpw Fun.<Js. 

11,000,000—28,000,000 f a m€*XL-** «£ mn 
}np**e 0/^0^0^21,1 M00,000^25,000,0q0 



viz. 2^-. 



mote Ikon %aJBlupIe«. : 
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*-*Tbe sutfmr t*s aomeaqs of ascertaining the amouitf ofthJi^>rodwtj 
in 177*. 
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The amount of increased income from land 
cannot be accurately ascertained ; but by 
comparing the rates made for various pur- 
poses about 1776, with the real value of the 
land rated in 180&; the increased nominal 
income from land in the above period may 
perhaps be fairly estimated at seven millions 
sterling. 

§ 4. The consideration of this table, it is 
presumed, will leave no doubt upon the mind 
as to the fact, that the comparative ability 
of the country to pay the Poor's Rates has 
more than kept pace with their increase; and 
that the addition to the rates of 2,500,000/. 
in those twenty-seven years compared with 
that to the exports of 34,000,000/. would 
give a charge of rather more than seven 
pounds, for every hundred pounds worth of 
goods produced for exportation. Not to 
mention the six other sources of riches stated 
in the table, which would reduce the charge 
to much less than three per cent. ; and the 
amount of the augmentation in the inland 
trade, which cannot be ascertained, but 
which would still further reduce the pro- 
portion of the charge. So that, though it 
is impossible accurately to demonstrate the 

x 



total increase of the clear profits of the na- 
tional industry in the above period* there is 
every reason to think their proportion to tbe 
Poor's Rates as great as was stated in the 
first section. It is however sufficiently esta* 
blished by the table, that the sources, from 
which the profits of the popple could be 
drawn, have augmented in a ratio, higher 
than the rates themselves. All arguments, 
therefore, resting upon the assumption, 
that they are a great and growing burthen 
upon the community, interfering with 
its prosperity, and gradually eating up 
its profits, must fall to the ground ; or at 
least must change their foundation from the 
amount of the rates tq the unfair manner of 
their distribution among the persons possess-* 
ing property. For though the assumption 
of the justice of these complaints is not 
borne out by fact, as far as concerns the 
whole community; they are perfectly justi- 
fiable, and in every part true and correct, 
when applied to that part of it, exclusively 
burthened with the support of the Poor; 
which brings us to the second, and principal 
sutjject intended for discussion in this chapter. 

§5. Tbe perusal of that period of the 
history of France, ^vhich treats of the inte- 
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resting events preceding the late revolution, 
leaves no doubt upon the mind, that the 
pecuniary difficulties in which that country 
was involved, and which had so large a 
share in the production of the revolution, 
did not arise from a want of resources in the 
country to free itself from them, but from 
the abominable partiality with which those 
resources were called forth. If the taxes 
were unproductive, and the consequent 
number of them too heavy for the country 
to bear ; it was because that order of the 
community, most able to pay them, and 
most benefited by their payment, were ex- 
empt tifom their proportionate charge. There 
i* every reason to suppose, that if M. dse Ca- 
lonne's proposal for taxing the property of 
the privileged orders, in proportion with 
the rest, had not been defeated, through 
their short-sighted selfishness; the horro?& 
which ensued might have been averted : and 
those orders might at this moment hare 
been in possession of the fair, and just re- 
iuainder of their property, after payment of 
suchl part of it; as every individual is bound 
to contribute, according to his means, to the 
general support of ^ the state. The effect of 
such partiality is nt* confined to the finances: 
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it operates upon the mind ; and from the 
nature of man must embitter it against those, 
for whose exclusive advantage he is suffering. 

§ 6. Let this example be a warning to the 
merchants, stockholders, and manufacturers 

9 

of this country; (who, if their interests could 
with good policy be separated from those of 
the landowner, have a very superior one in 
the existence of a redundant population ;) 
lest they, by refusing to contribute to the 
support of a population created by their de- 
mand, reared for their use, and worn out 
in their service, should at length throw so 
intolerable a burthen upon the land ; that an 
absolute necessity will arise for getting rid of 
the evil and advantages together : and they 
shall find too late, that by grasping at all, 
they have lost all. To whatever extent 
the evil, if not remedied, may be actually 
found to reach ; it is incontestable, that the 
ultimate effects, on any society, of a law, 
confining the operation of a tax to less than 
one half of the community benefited by: 
it, cannot but be most fatal : particularly if 
the operation of the tax itself should tend to 
diminish the means of payment, in those ex- 
clusively bound to discharge it. That the 
present proportions, ia which the sums, raised 
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under the Poor Laws, are levied upon the 
several classes of society, have such a ten- 
dency, will appear from the following de- 
duction. 

§ 7. The rates were established at a time 
when the greater part of the profits of the 
nation arose from land, and the simple trades 
connected with agriculture. In such a state, 
and during the infancy of manufactures, 
good policy might dictate the encouragement 
of these last, by a declaration that their share 
of the support of the poor should be borne 
by the land ; a policy which was in fact ad- 

• mitted in early practice, and sanctioned by 
- the first decisions of the courts of law. But 

• from the moment the profits from manufac- 
. tures became greater than those from land ; 

and they were nevertheless permitted to 

* continue rearing themselves to a wide ex- 
tent, freed from their share of this burthen ; 

-a premium was established, tending to en- 
> courage a capitalist to lay out his money in 
i trade, rather than on land. And however 
-lor a short time, peculiar circumstances 
might encourage cultivation, in spite of this 
premium, while the land still to be procured 
. continued of a superior staple ; as was the 

* *■ -> * . . . x .9 



case in England for somfe part of the sixty 
years after the Revolution : yet in proportion 
as the lands best calculated to make large 
returns were brought into cultivation, and 
it became necessary to invest a larger capital, 
to acquire the same produce from thoae of 
an inferior staple ; circumstances of miner 
encouragement would cease to operate against 
this further reduction of profit: and the 
landed proprietor, after payment of the 
poor's rates, would be still less upon a level 
'with the merchant and manufacturer, not 
burthened with them. 

t * 

§ 8. This elect must force a further em- 
ployment of capital into commerce, and ma- 
nufactures ; and by thus creating an addi- 
tional demand for people in those pursuits, 
must throw a further addition of poor's rates 
upon the land; at the same time that, by, 
comparatively discouraging its cultivation, it 
-fenders it less equal to bear it : .as aeems, 
tio have been the case since England ceaaod 
ito export corn ; though not, as we haveiefln 
"£&4he detail of our agricultural .exertions, to* 
ifae extent that might be sxgecte&L 
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- *§-©» TSiere must have beenia duunent Jtk 
the last ceotwy, ifi which the encourage- 
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htent toja capitalist to lay out his mohey in 
land/ or in trade, was equal* From that 
moment the agriculturist and merchant of 
England seem to have been in the situation 
of two brothers, living in one house, and 
entering into separate trades ; each holding 
out a fair prospect of making the same re- 
turns: but with a condition established be- 
tween them, that the elder brother should 
pay all the house-rent ; lodge, and support 
the apprentices of both, (at those times when 
they were not in the counting-house ; ) real* 
their children ; provide for them in old age ; 
and at the same time should make a hand- 
some allowance tor % a chaplain *, to attend 
to the instruction, and superintend the reli- 
gious duties of the joint family. 

§ 10. It is easy to foresee the conse- 
quences of such an arrangement : that one 

* It having been suggested to the author, that this* ex- 
pression may be thought to convey an assertion, that the 
clergy are stipendiaries of the land-owners ; he thinks it right 
to disclaim even the most distant idea of making any iuch 
representation of the temporal condition of the clergy. The 
I Mention of the words in the text, is, simply to state the 
fact ; that in the present state of society in England, the 
mode of remunerating the clergy bears exclusively upon a 
part, (and by no means the largest part) of the properly of 
the country. 4 



brother, heing freed from many expenses, 
would soon reap the greater profits ; would 
thereby be encouraged to enter into larger 
speculations; would employ more appren- 
tices, to be partly supported at his brother's 
charge; and would in time, by the great 
facilities given to his business, find it neces- 
sary to employ so many, that they would 
entirely eat out the other brother s sub* 
stance : who cramped in all his operations, 
and discouraged from entering into new 
ones, by the unequal share he was bound to 
bear in the burthen of those of his brother, 
would every day grow less equal to sustain 
it ; and must in the end give up his house, 
and his trade, and throw the family into 
confusion. 

§11. But it has been said, that the increase 
of commerce and manufactures has bestowed 
so large an additional value upon land, as to 
counterbalance to its proprietors any burthen 
that may have attended such advantages. To 
which it is answered, that the additional value 
will, upon inquiry, be found to be morp 
nominal than reaL That though true it is, 
rents are raised, it is no less so, that the 
price of every article of life is raised in a 
greater proportion ; that the owner of a cer- 
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talft quantity of land cannot now command 
-so many of the conveniences of life, as he 
could fifty years ago. He is therefore a poorer 
man; and not so capable of sustaining an 
unequal share of any burthen on the com- 
munity : and in consequence of the su- 
perior advantages of manufacturing, and 
commercial proprietors, the land-owner has 
entirely lost his situation in the scale of 
society ; so much so, that the country gentle- 
man of small fortune living on an old family 
•estate, is a being, that has almost disappeared 
from the face of England. 

§ 12. It is not meant to assert, that as far 
as these circumstances are produced by the 
superior industry/ and activity of those en- 
gaged in mercantile speculations, exercised 
in fair competition, they are to be lamented, 
or are injurious to the country: but that, as 
far as they are the effect of laws or institu- 
tions, tending to take money exclusively out 
of the pocket of the land-owner, to create 
and support a population, called for by th$ 
demand, and exclusively used for mercantile 
and manufacturing purposes ; which can be 
increased ad libitum by those engaged In tb$ 
latter pursuits, without any consent on the 
part of the former ; their injustice is their 
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least objection : for their ultimate tendency 
must be to discourage all employment of 
capital upon land. 

§13. The mistaken supposition, that every 
increase of commerce, and manufactures, will 
create a proportionate augmentation in the 
value of land, and its produce, seems to have 
originated from the theory of some political 
economists; that land being the primary 
source, from which -every purchasable article 
proceeds ; and an absolute necessity existing, 
that every person shall buy a certain quantity 
of its produce ; all taxes or burthens laid upon 
land must be ultimately paid by the consumer. 
That it is therefore impossible to burthen the 
land unequally, because every tax laid upon 
it will be paid, by the community in general, 
in the price of their provisions. 

§ 14. But there is an evident want of 
coincidence between this theory and actual 
practice ; in England at least. It would be 
Very just, provided the supply of the market 
was preserved in the hands of the native 
cultivators only, and left entirely to the free 
Competition among them, by preventing th« 
community from purchasing any thing but 
English produce. But when the general 



interests command, that the importation of 
foreign corn should he permitted^ at a mode* 
rate price fixed by the legislature ; the rer 
numeration of the English farmer, whose 

* • * * 

expenses are ,great, is in some measure re-, 
duced towards the level of that of the Polish, 
or American farmer, whose expanses are 
comparatively small ; and the former is com- 
pletely preeludpd trojo^ raising the price of ,his 
produce sufficiently, -to.xepay any additional 
^expense he is .obliged to incur : he becomes 
in fact a dealer in the only article on which* 
in this free country, it has been fpund necesr 
sary to fix a>maxu»um. , . 

§ 15. If that maximum had not prevented 
the grower of corn from raising his profits tp 
an equality with those of the merchant, and 
manufacturer ; the price of grain would not 
only have risen in proportion with that of 
.other articles of consumption; but just *# 
much higher, as would be necessary to re* 
place the extraordinary outgoings <ff th* 
augmented poor's rates : instead of which, we 
J6nd the price of grain, not even to have kept 

pace with the pride * *>f other necessaries 

♦ . -, 

# The price in years of acardttyjawst oot of x&unie»be 
1&ken into the accpuot $ as the induced (gwxWf r*ised^ttoi{|)y 
mAd at ahjgjfcr price,) oftm&&ke**fma^zeU)wt#fe 
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It is evident therefore, that any additional 
Iburtheri laid upon the land has not been com- 
pensated in the augmented price of its pro- 
duce : but that the price of one principal part 
of that produce, has been continually bearing 
a smaller, and smaller proportion, to the in- 
creased outgoings produced by such burthen. 

t 

§ ] 6. If this has been the ca&e in times 
-past, the causes pr&ducing it are likely to act 
still more forcibly in those that are to come ; 
^nd cry aloud for removal, before their effects 
produce more serious mischiefs.- Supposing 
that part of the sums, at present levied under 
the Poor Laws, and solely applied to the 
relief of the poor, to be equal to a rate of 
two shillings in the pound on the rack rent*; 

mass of cultivators, than the larger quantity % sold at a 
. moderate price. Or if the want of a supply from abroad, 
to make up the deficiency at home, should raise the price 
of the reduced produce, high enough to give a larger profit 
to the mass of cultivators, than the average price of an 
*yerage crop would bestow ; still the encouragement thereby 
given to agriculture should never be used as a fair ground 
of argument; because the political evils, introduced by 
"deficient crops, should induce us to make every possible 
exertion to prevent their recurrence. ^ 

# Of the 4,200,000/. and 'upwards raised by the poor's 
fetes, nearly 200,000/. is spent in law-suits, and removals ; 
that part of the sum is therefore omitted in the estimate of 
the money sokhj applied to the relief of 4he poor. ■-■* : - 
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and that the improvement/and increase in the 
cultivation of the soil, and in commerce and 
manufactures, should proceed for some years* 
in the same ratio of proportional increase one : 
with another, as they have done for some 
years past : the latter will have doubled before 
the former has increased a tenth part *. The 
additional charge, brought upon the poor's 
rates by each, will bear nearly the same pro- 
portion it has hitherto borne : yet that weaker 
part of the community, which has only in- 
creased its ability to pay in the proportion of 
t>ne to ten, will have to bear not only the 
charge incurred by its own comparatively 
small advantages ; but likewise that of the 
more capable, and principally benefited party r- 
who, though its ability to pay has increased in ' 
a proportion nine times as great, will, under 
the present mode of making the poor s rates* 
be almost wholly exempt. 

§ 17. Consequently the charge upon rate- 
able property, on account of the poor alone, 
will have increased from the present rate of 

* This estimate is formed partly on the additional numbei 
of -acres brought into cultivation; and partly on the in* 
creased profits produced by improvements on those aires*}*/ 
cukmted; bat in both cases the real value of the increased • 
produce has been used as the ground of the eftiiDajte. - • 



two shillings in. the pound on the rack rent, 
to a forger sum ; avid will go on further in- 
creasing, in proportion with the otherwise 
general prosperity of the community*. 

§ l & To explain this by figmres: Mr. Rose, 
in his srn^il but useful pamphlet on the Poor 
Laws* estimates the total of the rental, and 
profits of the property rated for relief of the 
poor, at 38,000,000/. : 34 millions, of which 
are stated, (on the. authority of accounts in 
the Tax-office,) to be the rental of land alone;, 
and four millions to arise from other rateable, 
property * This latter sum appears top smalt, > 
if we consider the various cases, in which 
personal property has, by late decisions, been 
determined to be liable to the rates. It may 
perhaps he fairly increased to six millions : 
which would make the total tf actual in- 
come rateable for relief of tft^.poor, forty 
millions. The proportion of that part of 
the charge, applicable to the relief of the 
poor only, to this mm, i$ [as above stated) 
two shillings in the pound. 

* *• Tb* 4i&*e*ee beta** ti*$ nte rf 2KJB.th«paMid6D 
tb*.r%ffc repttf, md. that «f 4*. G£ 9*te4 m tbt istan*.' 
bffo* JP*dj«i*«it» <tf the year IBBfe. writ to ascdwtad 
% jftft&lflit ****** Tk lHt« it ti**rtfc<m.tfra BUMrcnfc 
rental* ...»? .; '._. i-)^. ;;..-«j *,._! ».-; • 
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§ 1Q. Now the whole of the annual incomis 
of England, or in other words the whole 
amount of the profits of its land, and labour; 
of a description to pay taxes, was estimated 
nine years ago, and as it appears not in- 
accurately, at 125 millions. From the in* 
crease in all kinds of property since, if may 
now be fairly stated at 140 millions*? 
eighty millions of which arise from commerce^ 
manufactures, professions, or the funds; and 
the other sixty millions from mines, timber^ 
land, houses, &c. Supposing then, that the 
relative prosperity of commerce, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, should proceed, ae*' 
cording to their present proportions of in* 
crease, for the next twenty yeare ; the pro- 
fits on the two former will have risecr to 100 
millions, (of the present value of money,) 
while those of the latter will have increased 
only to sixty-six millions ; and the part of 

* The author has good authority for asserting, that the 
tax of ten per cent, on the profits of property, will product 
in 1 806 eleven millions'; the income therefore brought undttt 
contribution must have been stl 10,000,000. But if we 
consider the quantity of property exempt from this tax, 
(which could make ne just claim to such indulgence in thu 
case of Poor's Rates,) and the evasions which may still b$ 
supposed to take place— -the calculation of 140 miHippi, 
as the total amount of the profits of the communis w|U 
appear rather below than* above the truth. 
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them rateable for Telief of the poor, to forty- 
four millions only. Yet will these forty-four 
millions be legally bound to sustain not only 
the additional charge, thrown on the rates* 
by the people employed in producing its own 
four millions additional profit ; but likewise 
by those employed in producing the additional 
eighty- two millionsof the other employments* 
So that it is calculating moderately, to suppose 
the average in the pound, on the property " 
paying poor s rates, will have increased nearly 
one half or to 3s. ; that in twenty years more 
it may have risen to 4s. 6d. ; in another term 
to 6$. gd. ; again to 1 os. ; and so on till the 
whole profits from rateable property are 
annihilated; could it be supposed possible 
that the country should *o long continue 
blind to the consequences. 

§ 20. What renders this prospect for the; 
land still more distressing, is the conviction, 
that, if the burthen were fairly distributed 
throughout the community, according to 
their several profits ; the average rate in the 
pound, instead of having increased, and being 
likely to do so still more, in the growing 
ratio we have seen, would have gradually 
decreased to about seven-pence in the pound: 
at which rate it would now stand, as has fceea 
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advanced in a former chapter, and in all 
probability would never in futufre exceed that 
average. This reasoning will, it is hoped, be 
found fully illustrated in the annexed table. 

A TABL)Ej shewing the different Effects of a general, 
and partial Taxation of Profits, for the Relief of the 

Poor. 

- ■ ■ - ■ -.-•■«•-•■-■•• 

Supposed Profits 
* • Present Profits. in 20 Years. 

* Tenants' and landlords' profits 1 jg £ 

on land, houses, mines, tim- 1 60,000,000-*— 66,000,000 
ber, and other real property J 

Commerce, manufactures, and 1 .^ ^^ ^^ , ^ ^^ „_ 

- . 180,000,000-^-160,000,000 
interest on funds, &c. J * ■ ■» ■■■ • ~ 

- 140,000,000 226,000,000 

•i I ■■ 1 1 i t' ii .I .I . 1 . ■ ■ 1 1 ■■ • 1 .... 

Charge of poor created by a certain quantity of 1 nA ^ ^ 
labour, producing a profit of 1 40,000,000/. J 

Proportionate charge by a quantity of labour 1 ~ *~~ nn ^ 
producing a profit qf 226,000,000/. J 

Average rate in the pound on 40,000,000/. the 1 £. $. d. 

property now rated to discharge 4,000,000/. * ■* ° 2 ° 
Average rate on 44,000,000/. the supposed^ 

property to be rated to discharge the increased f 3 

tax of 6,500,000/* J 

Average rate in the pound on 140,000,000/. to "I about 

discharge the present tax of 4,000,000/. ■* 

Rate in the pound on 226,000,000/. to discharge 1 ab ^ Ut - 

the supposed increased tax of 6,500,000/. J 

* The million for highways is not here reckoned, for reasons 
before given : and 200,000/. of the 49200,000/. is omitted, being 
spent in lawsuits, &c. ; it is a charge levied however, and would 
raise the present rate in the pound about two-pence. 
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§ 2 \. It appears therefore that the increase 
of commerce and manufactures, which (ex-' 
Cept in its effects here noticed upon land) is 
devoutly to be wished ; and unless the argu- 
ments in the early part of this Inquiry are 
unfounded, is in some sort necessary to our 
existence, under the present circumstances j 
tnight, at the trifling charge of seven-pence 
in the pound on their clear profits, continue 
upon a solid foundation, with all their ex- 
traordinary demands for men supplied. And 
this would be brought about without such 
an interference with agriculture, as cannot 
but check, and endanger the general pro* 
sperity. For though the absolute sum raised, 
in spite of any thing human power can da 
to prevent it, must increase in proportion 
with the population, and the augmented 
riches of the country ; yet it is clear, that 
the ability to pay would have increased 
equally: therefore the average rate in the 
pound would have continued the same; 
without reference to improvement in the 
laws, by which indeed it might be much 
reduced. The smallness of this rate will 

' *wise preclude the necessity of obviating 

n 4 '*on which has no doubt before this 
a reflect x. 

occurred to £*3 eader ' J ' viz ' that the rccom " 
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inendation to charge the trading part of the 
community with their share of the poor's 
rate, would operate as a discouragement to 
commerce % and is contradictory tp the, policy 
of encouraging it, enforced in,the last chapter 
and in the fprmer parts of this Inquiry. 

§22. In the one case, the burthen would 
be light on the community,, and ,by general 
attention, (which wopld not be less, likely to 
be bestowed, if all were equally interested,) 
might always be kept at. a low average, and 
never become a serious evil. Whereas in thei 
other, the improvement of that part of the 
public property, which is allowed on aU 
hands to be absolutely essential to the general 
welfare, is not only impeded, but must be 
gradually diminished, and in the end entirely 
stopped. 

§ 23. To this reasoning may be objected, 
ihe detail given in a former chapter of the 
great increase in the number of enclosures, 
and in the capital laid out upon land. It 
must be allowed with gratitude, and admira- 
tion, that the predilection of the English for 
landed property, (arising from its superior 
durability, and the advantages of personal 

T 2 
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influence,) has induced them to forego the 
higher profits to be had from other sources of 
industry, in a degree greater than could be 
expected : that it does at present^outweigh, 
in the estimation of many, the difference 
between a return of from three to five per 
cent, on their capital, and one of from six 
to fifteen per cent. But this is the gratification 
of a propensity, not the permanent effect 
flowing from interest : the more eixpensive 
therefore that gratification becomes, the 
fewer will of course indulge in it*. When 
profit from land sinks as low as from 2\ to 
a\ per cent, on the capital employed f; fewer 
will engage in bringing it into cultivation: 
whereas could the alteration of any laws 

* The gradual increase of late years in the average 
importation of wheat seems to justify this observation ; Mr. 
Young in his Annals of Agriculture states— The annual 
average importation of wheat, 

. Quarters 

from 1785 to 1790 to have been 107,000. 

From 1790 to 1795 298,000 

From 1795 to 1800 617,000 

From 1800 to 1803 -— 827,000 

Years of scarcity however intervened in the latter periods. 

f The present profit on capital laid out on land, is 
estimated at from three to five per cent., according to the 
labour bestowed. 
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raise it as high as from 3| to 5| or 6 per eent. ; t 
a proportionate addition would be made to the ? 
capital so employed: although it is much 
to be feared, that no law, in the present state 
of things, would be able, without injury to 
the public, completely to equalize its profits 
with those of commerce and manufactures.. 
The constant and gradual augmentation in 
the quantity of corn imported shews, that/ 
notwithstanding the absolute increase of cul- 
tivation, the growth of corn still bears a 
gradually decreasing relative proportion to 
the increase of commerce, and manufactures ; ? 
and the foregoing reasons may serve to prove, , 
that without equalizing as far as possible the 
burthens upon each species of property, that 
proportion must every year become smaller. 

§ 34. There is another consideration, to 
which a reference is reluctantly made ; but 
its close connexion with this important sub- 
ject renders it impossible to pass it over in 
silence, without unfairly compromising the 
merits of the question under discussion : for 
if it be unreasonable, and impolitic, to tax 
one hajf of a country for the support of the 
whole, supposing them originally on an equal 
fopting; it becomes doubly so, should it 

Y 3 
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appear, that that half is already exclusively 
loaded with another charge, operating very 
considerably in checking all improvement in 
the peculiar line of its employment. 

§ 25. The tithes due to the clergy, and lay 
impropriators, are such a charge; and much 
unmerited reproach has beein cast upon the 
former most respectable order of men on 
that account. 

§ 26. The clergy of England are a powerful 
body ; and like all other public bodies are 
collectively tenacious of their rights, and 
privileges : indeed the consideration, that 
they are trustees for successors totally un- 
connected with them by natural ties, may 
fairly induce them to think themselves bound 
in honour, and conscience, to hand, down 
those rights unimpaired. In the exercise of 
them however, they are individually liberal, 
Hot to say generous. It may safely be averred 
that the full value of the tithe is not taken in 
One living out of twenty. But itis the extent 
pf the right itself, and not the lenient manner 
in which those, who have the power, think; 
proper to exercise it, which is the fair subject 
of inquiry. It is the demand authorized by 
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law, which is sometimes ^seen to be exacted 
to the full, extent by lessees of tithes, that 
must be considered as , an outgoing, in all 
calculations made, previous to laying out 
capital on the improvement of land. . 

§ 27. For the real extent of this outgoing 
we may refer to a member of the church *, 
Who proves himself, to have been extremely 
assiduous in the management of an " extensive 
tithe concern ;" and who has written a treatise 
upon the subject, for the purpose, as he says, 
of placing the proprietor of the tenth part 
of the landed property of England, on a 
footing, in respect of worldly wisdom, with 
the owner of the other nine parts. In this 
treatise, after much minute detail of the 
relative value of all sorts of ci;ops, he sums 
up the whole by stating, that any sum, not 
exceeding one third of the rent, may be con* 
sidered as a reasonable composition, in lieu 
of all tithes arising on a farm ; a conclusion, 

* The Reverend - James Bearblock ; who has written a 
Treatise on Tithes, which has already reached a second 
edition, dedicated to the Bishop of Lincoln : to which is 
prefixed an advertisement, indirectly informing- the public, 
that the reverend author is willing to value any one*s 
tithes for fair* remuneration. 

T 4 ^ . 
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which, if the value of landed property is to 
be estimated by its clear profits, does most 
certainly establish the claim of the tithe 
proprietor, not to a tenth only, but to a fifth 
at least of the landed property of England *• 

§ 28. The consequent discouragement to 
the employment of fresh capital, upon the 
improvement of land, will operate in the 
following manner. Supposing, without the 
charge of tithes, that the profits arising from 
land were equal to those made in trade, which 
(poor's rates out of the question) would still 
be above the fact; a prudent man, having 
capital to lay out, would reason thus : If I 
mean to lay out my capital only, and reserve 
my labour to myself, as 1 shall do by buying 
into the funds, I must, for the sake of become 
ing a landed proprietor, give up on account of 
tithes a fourth f of the profits, that might 

* The landlord's clear profits arc n6t equal to more than 
three fourths of the rent, and supposing the tenant's profits 
to be rather more, the assertion made in the text is justified. 
It is indeed partly corroborated by the allotment of th« 
fifth of the arable lands, and a smaller proportion of the 
pastures^ sometimes made in lieu of tithe§, upon the en«: 
closure of waste lands. 

f The third of the actual rent is of course equal to 
a fourth of what the rent would be, if that third were* not 
paid as tithe,* 
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be had in the funds. If I mean to bestow 
my labour as well as my capital, as I shall do 
by entering into commerce, or manufactures, 
a sixth of my profits must on the same account 
be sacrificed for the sake of becoming a 
former. It is needless to expatiate on the 
effects which such difference of inducements 
must have on the choice of the capitalist. 

§ 2Q. It is but justice to add, that this 
discouraging statement applies only to the 
enclosure of wastes, and improvements upon 
lands already cultivated ; because in other 
eases, the tithe is calculated upon as an out- 
going between the buyer and seller, and is 
considered in the purchase- money. In a 
political point of view however, this does 
not diminish the force of the reasoning in 
the foregoing section ; because it is from the 
adoption of enclosures and improvements 
only, that the supply of food can be raised 
up to the demand. It is of very little im- 
portance to the nation, whether the usual 
routine of agriculture, on the lands already 
cultivated, be carried on by the capital of 
A or of B : but it is of the highest import- 
ance that no impediment should exist in the 
application of fresh capital to the cultivation 
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of the soil. It was thought necessary to re- 
mark the foregoing distinction, because the 
collision of opposite interests, upon minds 
too illiberal to see the subject in an enlarged 
point of view, has unfortunately introduced; 
in many instances, a very unnecessary degree 
of exaggeration, and acrimony into its dis- 
cussion. The landholder has often accused 
the tithe-owner of injustice and rapacity, 
when he only wished to claim his just rights ; 
and the latter has made the same accusation 
against the former, when be has only wished 
to render the enjoyment of those rights com- 
patible with the general prosperity of the 
country. Whereas, if the mist cast before 
the eyes of both by self-interest could be 
cleared away; they would find their true 
interests to be the same. That the land-owner 
is as much concerned in the security of a 
liberal, and decent maintenance for the na- 
tional clergy ;*as the tithe-owner is, that such 
maintenance should not interfere with the 
necessary pursuits of the rest of the people. 
In all events a free discussion of the subject 
is desirable: he that would wish to cast 3 
veil over it, acts the same part with that easy 
man, who, when his friend turned up his 
carpet, and shewed Jaim symptoms of art 
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extensive dry-rot, covered up the mischief to 
save present trouble, and was afterwards 
extremely surprised to find his house falling 
about his ears. 

§ 30. Tithes likewise cannot be denied to 
act as a premium upon grazing, in preference 
to raising corn; an effect much to be regretted 
in the present state of the supply of the corn 
market. The mannef in which they produce* 
this effect has been too much discussed, to 
need repetition here. It is sufficient to know, 
that though the gross profits of the farmer, 
and the advantages to the nation, may be ' 
greater from the growth of corn, than from 
grazing ; yet in consequence of the tithe, the 
nett profits of the farmer will be considerably 
greater from the latter practice. 

§31. With these facts and their conse^ 
quences before his eyes; which it would 
be folly to deny, and pernicious to conceal ; 
what friend to his country would refuse any 
exertion, to relieve the shoulders of the land 
from the unequal pressure of the poor's 
rates, which certainly might be more fairly 
distributed ; when he sees it so heavily bur-* 
thened with another charge, which he would 
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hesitate in consenting to tamper with; unless 
a more eligible system of commutation than 
has yet been pointed out can be discovered. 
For however he may regret the inconveniences 
it cannot be denied to produce ; he will easily 
foresee others more alarming, from any 
attempt to place the clergy, as a body, in a. 
lower situation in the scale of property, and 
consequently of society, than they stand at 
present. The public in general are equally; 
interested with the clergy, in resisting any^ 
measure that would have a tendency, eithep 
to prevent the revenues of the church from 
.increasing in proportion with those of the 
country in general ; or to render the receipt 
of those revert ues less immediate, or . secure* 
from accidents; which a commutation for 
land or funded property would certainly, 
do. And although it is impossible to as- 
sent entirely to the position of the reverend 
gentleman before alluded to, as to the per- 
fect equality of the tenure of the tithe pror 
prietor, with that of the owner of the other 
nine parts of the land : (since an inquiry, 
into the nature and origin of tithes will 
convince us, that they are rather a fiduciary 
deposit, for the due returns of which, in ser-> 
yice to be performed, the clergy are bound to 
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the public, as well as to their own conscience^ i 
while the landed proprietor is answerable, on 
account of /^property, to God alone:) yet 
nevertheless, every liberal mind would feel a 
great reluctance to entertain any proposition 
whatever, tending to alter the state of church 
property, without the full consent of the 
clergy themselves to its adoption. Though one 
may freely be allowed to breathe a wish, that 
the remuneration of their labours were more 
equally distributed among that order of them, 
whose rank and duties are the same; and upon 
whose personal, and pecuniary benevolence 
an equal call is made* : That a more adequate 
provision could be made for those, who per- 
form the clerical duties upon lay impropria- 
tions ; and particularly that means could be 
found to increase the number of ministers of 
the established church, in proportion to that 
of the population ; in parishes where manu- 
factures or other causes have augmented the 
number of souls, to a degree, that the cure 
of them is utterly out of the power of the 
most diligent and active incumbent. There 
appears little reason to doubt, that the great 
increase of Dissenters, particularly remark- 
able in the trading, and manufacturing parts 

* The parochial clergymen. 
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of the country, is to be attributed principally 
to the absolute impossibility, which many 
have experienced, of procuring religious ad- 
vice and instruction from ministers of the 
established church ; and of attending public 
worship with convenience to themselves: and 
this notwithstanding the best endeavours of 
those ministers. Many parishes could be 
pointed out, where a century or two ago> 
one person was fully sufficient to perform the 
clerical duties in an enlarged sense, which ten 
would scarcely now be able to discharge. 
Yet little care has been taken to provide for 
this alteration : and the same provision of 
labour, which was formerly thought requisite 
for the cure of three or four hundred souls, 
is in some cases all which is now afforded for 
that of twice as many thousands. Much 
more might be said upon this subject : and 
it is really lamentable, that a friend to his 
country is reduced to the necessity of rejoi- 
cing as a Christian, in the increase of sectaries 
and dissenters ; (since the religious principles 
they inculcate are better than none at all;) 
while, as a well-wisher to the church esta- 
blishment, he cannot but seriously lament 
the necessary existence of such formidable 
rivals to its welfare* 



\ 
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§ 32. To return. Having now, it is hoped, 
established the expediency, if not the absolute 
necessity, of an equal, distribution of the 
charge, created by the^Poor La ws> among all 
persons of property ; let us next inquire, to 
. what extent the letter of the law, and the 
various interpretations of it, have counte- 
nanced such a distribution: and how far 
actual practice coincides with the decisions 
laid down upon the subject. 

§ 33. The section in the 43d Eliz. directing 
money to be raised by rates for the relief of 
the poor, which is that, upon the authority 
pf which the money is still levied, is (like* 
many other acts of Parliament) worded with 
an ambiguity extremely convenient to the 
profession of the law. It begins by directing 
the taxation of every inhabitant ; and then 
proceeds to enumerate them under their 
several descriptions; leaving out many species 
of proprietors which px-obably existed then, 
and which certainly are very common now. 
So that an uncertainty was thrown upon the 
intentions of the Legislature, and upon the 
liability of some classes of property to be 
rated, which has been a very fruitful, source 
of litigation. 



§ 34. It appears however, upon the whole, 
from the various cases which have been 
determined, that the idea of the justice of 
taxing personal property, and indeed profits 
of all kinds, is of considerable standing. But 
the courts of law, " from the difficulties at- 
tending the matter in practice" have refused, 
for the most part, to lay down any general 
opinion on the subject ; but have determined 
every case upon its particular merits; in 
which the custom of the several places has 
much swayed them* So that at present, some 
kinds of stock in trade are rated, some not; 
some sorts of profits are rated, others not. 

§ 35. In the year 1777, it was laid down 
from the bench, that to make personal estate 
rateable, it must be heal, visible property, 
within the parish : a decision which, as may 
be supposed, increased the number of law- 
suits not a little ; since thereby not only the 
personality of property became the subject 
of dispute, but also its locality, and visibility; 
and on the existence, or non-existence of 
these three qualities, many cases have been 
determined with various results. A decision 
afterwards took place in 1783, that in the 
case of a weighing engine the clear profits 
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resulting from it are undoubtedly rateable l 
and in 1787, that a house, containing a ma- 
chine, should not be rated according to the 
mere value of the house* but of that and 
the machine together. At length in 1789, 
Lord Kenyon expressly laid it down, that 
the Legislature intended, when rates are 
made, that every person should contribute, 
according to the benefit which he receives m 
the parish ; and that it is carrying the rule of 
exemption too far to say, that only property 
which is visible shall be rated : other decisions 
of a similar tendency have since been made. 

r « 

§ 30. From these several decisions, there 
seems, upon the whole, little reason to doubt, 
that the general opinion has at length become 
6trongly in favour of the propriety, fairness, 
and expediency of rating all sorts of profits, 
as far as they can be ascertained. In truth, 
it seems impossible to imagine any species of 
profits, the amount of which does not depend 
sufficiently upon the general labour and pro-* 
sperity of the community, to make it fair, that 
they should bear their reasonable proportion, 
in all charges for keeping up the public stock 
of labour, and for the promotion of the 
public prosperity; and consequently in the 
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payment df the p6ot*b rate, which is one of 
those ehatges. The profits arising from the 
fckttl of individuals in the liberal professions 
Seem, at fittst sight, to come least undef thii 
description ; but a little reflection will soon 
convince ws, that the profits of a lawyer, a, 
Siligeon* o* &n architect, must always bea# 
a proportion to the riches, and population of 
the country > in which he practises, and there^ 
forte to its sttpply of labour. He lays out hi* 
eapitkl in his education, and support, before 
fee begins to practise; and the profits h* 
afterwards reaps, like those of the fafttierj 
or the merchant, pay him the interest of the 
Capital laid out, with the reward of his labour 
superadded. 

§ 37. With respect to rating money in the 
funds, there is no doubt, that the interest 
paid on the public debt is most emphatically 
the produce of the lani, and labour of the 
Community ; and that the public creditor is 
in feet more interested in the objects pro- 
footed by the Poor Laws, than almost an^ 
tfther species of proprietor. But it may be 
fcaid that a rate upon the funds would impose 
Upon the stockholder the necessity of paying 
Wicfc to the poors rate ; an objection which 
4 
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yriQ bejpoticed in the observations imme* 
diately following, upon the method of rating 
the rent of land* 

i 

§ 38. It has been laid down in the law 
books, that the farmer, or occupier of land 
must be always taxed to the poor's rates, 
and not the landlord, for this reason ; that if 
the latter were taxed for his rents, he would 
pay twice : that the poor's rate therefore is 
not a charge upon the land, but upon the 
occupier in respect of the land. As far as 
this reasoning is intelligible, it seems to be 
a distinction without a difference. The 
poor's rates, as well as other outgoings, are 
always considered in the rent ; and whether 
it be tacitly deducted from that, and paid by 
the farmer ; or added to it, and openly paid 
by the landlord ; appears to make no more 
difference as to its being an actual charge 
upon the land, and the rent of the owner \ 
than the payment of the property tax at the 
Bapk can be contended not to be a charge, 
(allowable against the full amount of the 
interest of stock,) in the settlement of a 
banker's account, with the individual whose 
dividends he receives. If all clear profits 
however were rated, those of tta tenaojt, a? 

Z2 
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well as the landlord, should be included; 
since they both together form the aggregate 
profit of the capital, and the labour laid out 
upon the land : the rent, which is often an 
uncertain criterion of the real profits derived 
to the owner, and cultivator of land, and 
sometimes indeed exceeds those profits, 
would be entirely left out of the question *. 

§ 39. The expression above alluded to, 
that the landlord would pay twice, seems in- 
deed to admit the rates to be an actual 
charge upon the land. If however, it be 
•aid, that he pays a rate on the money 
received for rent, and likewise on any 
objects, rateable to the poor, which he may 
choose to enjoy, and pay for with that 
money, the assertion is 'certainly true ; and 
would apply equally to the interest on stock 
in the funds, to the profits of a profession, 
and to all other kinds of profits ; which, if 
made rateable, a man might, or might not 
spend, according to his inclination, tipon 
other objects rateable to the poor : but rating 
the clear profits, after all deductions, would 

* Where poor's rates are high, repairs heavy, and crops 
scanty, the rent will sometimes exceed the united profits of 
the landlord and tenant. 
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obviate this . objection. There is a further 
difference, that should be noticed, between 
paying a per centage upon clear profits gene- 
rally, and a rate made upon the interest of 
capital in the funds, or the rent of land; 
that in the former case, the payment is al- 
ways made according to the ability of the 
payer ; in the latter it may be quite other- 
wise : for the land taxed may be principally 
mortgaged, and the stock may be in the 
hands of trustees, to pay off a certain sum 
of charge upon it ; in which case, the pro- 
prietors are taxed much beyond their fair 
proportion of ability, 

§ 40. It should, seem then upon the 
whole, that a tax upon the clear profits of 
every individual throughout the nation, 
whether arising from capital, from labour, 
or from both, would be the fairest, as well 
as the most politic methpd of providing for 
the relief of the poor : always taking care, 
that, except the rate upon profits from the 
funds, (which should be at the disposal of 
Parliament, for the benefit of the poor,) the 
profits should, as nearly as possible, be con- 
sidered to accrue, (and the rate be paid,) in 
the district where they are acquired. 

Z 3 
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§ 41. That these Conclusions have not 
escaped the penetration of the* many Well- 
ihformed and patriotic men, who have 
turned their thoughts to the subject* may 
easily be supposed. To what then are we 
to attribute the small proportion of pro- 
perty, and that so unequally taxed, which 
has liitherto borne the whole burthen of 
the poor's rates? As far as relates to mef- 
<iantile, and manufacturing profits* partly 
perhaps to the difficulty of ascertaining their 
real amount; and partly to the reluctance 
felt by many of those, now charged to the 
rate upon land, on an estimate beltow the 
real amount of the rental*, to promote an 
inquiry into that amount ; which Would pto-* 
bably be the consequence of the feelipg ex.* 
cited in the proprietors of any new species 
of profits> upon finding it charged with an 
outgoing, they had flattered themselves witk 
the hope of escaping* 

§ 42. With respect to the first of thft 
causes here assigned > it is evident that the 
direct taxes on income, s^id property, imp? 

* Though there is every reason to suppose that the rate in 
the pound, on the real rental,does not amount to more than $s. 
the returns of 1803 state an average of "45. '6(L ontne Yental, 
according to the estimate at -which it is actually rated, 
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posed of late years, have thrown great light 
upon the general amount of the profits of 
the country ; have introduced much facility * 
in collecting a tax upon them ;. and (prejudice 
•PV*) have proved to be more advantageous 
both to the payer, and receiver, than almost 
any other kind of imposition. A larger pro- 
portion of the money paid by the people 
goes into the Exchequer; for the charges of 
management are little or nothing, compared 
with the amount of the tax. Were it possible, 
or in other respects desirable, to commute th§ 
customs, excise, stamps, and other indirect 
taxes f, for an addition to this tax; the 
public would be relieved from the charge of 
above a million a year, paid to officers for 
managing those duties, over and above what 
would be necessary in the collection of the 
§ame isupis from the tax on property. Thfi 
lawsuits, vexations, inconvenience to trade, 
and sometimes oppression, unavoidable in the 

* Notwithstanding these facilities however, there is everj^ 
reason to believe, that trade doe* not yet pay its quota. 

f There is no intention here, to jadvise any commutation 
of taxes on consumption, for direct jtaxee ; which would be 
pernicious in many respects ; but merely to illustrate the 
great saving, that exists in the collection of the latter. 
The tax upon salt is perhaps the only indirect tax, which 
could be commuted with advantage to the public* 
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detailed execution of other taxes, if fairly 
balanced against the inconveniences of this, 
(the chief of which seems to be in some 
measure ideal, viz. that of imparting to 
Government the true amount of each person's 
income,) may perhaps be found to weigh 
down the scale. 

§ 43. That the sums for the relief of the 
poor should be levied by the same means, the 
author does not presume positively to advise. 
Should the principle of an equal rate be 
admitted to be just ; it is for the collective 
wisdom of the nation, not for an humble 
individual, to determine upon the means: 
their decision would probably be influenced, 
by the opinion they may entertain of the 
importance of the poor's tax itself, and of 
the absolute necessity of its equal distribu- 
tion through the whole community. But 
every man may rest assured of this, that no 
great objects are to be attained without a 
proportionate sacrifice; and where that of 
pride, and prejudice, is alone sufficient to 
secure them, he is peculiarly fortunate ; since 
he may be accounted a gainer on both sides 
of the transaction; both in what he parts 
with, and what he receives in return* 
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§ 44. With respect to the second cause 
above alluded to, it arises from a narrow and 
partial view of the parties concerned, as to 
their real interests : for what can be more 
narrow than not to perceive, that when a 
certain sum is to be paid, it matters not, 
whether it be raised by a rate of four shillings 
in the pound, on fifty pounds ; or of two 
shillings on one hundred pounds ? And what 
can be more partial, than for the sake of the 
ideal advantage of the former mode of pay- 
ment, to forego the real one of obliging 
others to lighten the burthen, by contributing 
their proper share ? If the whole property 
in a parish were fairly rated, a landholder, 
who now pays four shillings in the pound, 
on a rate in which his farm is estimated at 
half its value, (say fifty pounds, ) would often 
not: pay more than a shilling in the pound, 
(perhaps only seven-pence,) on his whole rent 
of one hundred pounds ; and thus be a gainer 
of one half or more, which would' be paid 
by the personal proprietor. 

§ 45. The only plausible argument against 
taxing all profits equally in support of the 
poor, seems to be; that by spreading the 
burthen over so large a surface, it may become 



So light upon each particular spot, that in- 
dividuals may grow careless ; and neglect, as 
they have heretofore done, to take measures 
Gf prevention, till the evil by its magnitude 
shall again force itself into notice, in a 
manner that leaves no alternative between 
remedy and ruin. 

§ 46. In answer to this, it-may in the first 
place be observed, that the eyes of all those 
Who have considered the subject, (and let u& 
hope the same will soon be the case with the 
whole country,) are so completely opened to 
the present inconveniences attending the 
execution of the Poor Laws, that sufficient 
vigilance will most probably be exerted in 
Future: especially if we consider, that every 
individual of property, instead of only a 
small part of them, will be interested in 
preventing abuses ; and must of necessity, in 
all speculations, have an eye to their probable 
future consequences on the situation of th* 
poor, and the expense of maintaining them* 
This general interest of the whole community 
hi one object cannot be too highly prized. 

* § 47. In the ne:£t place, it does not appear 
«• Tery fair objection to laws acknowledged 
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to be calculated for remedying an evil, that 
calls loudly for reformation, to assert, that 
they will not be executed when enacted £ 
that laziness, and carelessness are so deeply 
rooted, in the disposition of all ranks of the 
people, that only the strong conviction o£ 
immediate, and instant peril can rouse them, 
to exertion. If this be so, there is an end 
of all precautionary remedy for any abuse ; 
and statesmen, whose office it is, to foresee 
public calamities, and. counteract them ia 
their infancy, may save themselves the trouble 

• 

and anxiety c?f forecast, and leave the people 
to be instructed by the dear-bought lessons of 
experience only. But such is not our neces* 
sity : when the English people have a con* 
$dence in the wisdom and integrity of their 
government, they are always ready to second 
jts exertions, and those of the magistrates 
in the execution of the laws. But if they 
find the government negligent ; if they hear 
(hat the House pf Commons is but thinljr 
attended, on the days appointed for de- 
bating, and voting on the subject of the 
Poor Laws ; they may surely be excused ia 
supposing, that if tfaase^ to whom they 
look up as the depositaries of the political 
wisdom of the country, think the question 
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oTso little importance; it would be both 
absurd, and useless in such as are only vested 
With inferior means, to give themselves any 
further trouble upon the subject That many 
have thought this, and that the pressure of 
experience has now opened their eyes to the 
contrary, will scarcely be denied. 

§ 48. Nevertheless, if a law can be so 
framed, as to carry within itself an essential 
principle to secure it against being abused ; 
a great object is certainly gained : and it will 
be i much better to. trust to such a provision, 
than to the vigilance, and activity of any go- 
vernment, any magistrates, or any other 
persons. Let us see then, how far such a 
principle might be made an essential part of 
any improvement in the distribution of the 
rates. 

§ 4Q. If there be any truth in what has 
been before advanced, either as to the policy, 
or thie fact of the continually increasing po- 
pulation of England, it appears impossible 
to devise a more impolitic, or inhuman pro- 
posal, than that of fixing the amount of the 
poor's rates to any absolute sum, on no ac- 
count to be exceeded. The actual existence 
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of the rates would be holding out encourage- 
ment to that redundancy of population* 
which the increasing demand for labour 
shews to be advantageous to the state; while 
their confined amount would soon, (as the 
numbers increased,) become so unequal to 
provide for the additional charge thrown 
upon them, by the usual proportion of pau- 
pers from the increased population ; that, as 
the author of the Essay on Population well 
observes, " we should add to the cruelty of 
starving them, the extreme injustice of pro- 
fessing to relieve them :" and we should 
moreover soon put a stop to national pro- 
sperity, by stopping the supply of people, 
and introducing misery, indigence, and 
weakness among the lower orders of th$ 
people. 

§ 50. But if the poor's rates were once 
fairly levied upon the general profits of the 
aggregate of land and labour; it does not 
appear that any of these objections would 
apply, to fixing them at a certain average 
rate in the pound sterling, on no account to 
be exceeded*. We have seen, that the 

_ * 

r * This expression, " on no account to be exceeded," 
must of course be received with this allowance; that it 
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atatmnt of the rates has in no period kept 
pace with the ability of the country to pay 
1 them ; and from the great improvement m 
the art of constructing machinery, we have 
reason to hope this disproportion will be 
Still more favourable : particularly if any 
success has attended the attempt, which has 
been made to shew, that by prudent ma* 
nagement, and economical regulations, the 
average now spent in the mere relief of ne- 
cessity, might be still further reduced ; and 
the savings converted to the preventive pw> 
poses of moral, and religious instruction. 

. § 51. In proportion to the fairness with 
which the rate was made, would the sum 
levied always keep pace with the actual de* 
mandfor relief: every million added to the 
national profits by trade or agriculture, would 
fcririg, along with its portion of charge upon 
the rates, its portion likewise of money for 
the payment. So that the general prosperity 

'tootfkl atill be ki tbe power of Parliament to after the rate, 
*botjW satisfactory evidence be laid before it tfcgtthe existing 
.sutarage is not sufficient ; this evidence however could never 
be produced, unless the prosperity of the country, instead 
<jf i n r.cfia gi ng ae it has .done, should decrease and>deeay; 
on M*ich ca*e m entirely 4iffe*ejtf >^ 
with respect to tbe poor. 
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might go on increasing to the utmost verga 
of possibility, and the population, and charge 
uppn the. rates might be augmented with jt ; 
yet the average rate in the pound would still 
continue thesame, though the actual sum levied 
would increase, and be equal to every demand. 
The charge of twenty millions of people might 
as easily be supported by a rate of seven 
pence in the pound, as that of ten millions. 
And, if we consider what has been before 
advanced, as to the present actual average in 
the pound of the -poor's rate, upon the 
whole profits of the kingdom; it. seems by 
no means chimerical to entertain an expect- 
ation, that so much of those profits might 
be brought under contribution to the rates ^ 
that if nine pence in the pound were finally 
fixed upon, as the average not to be surpassed, 
but which might be reduced according to 
circumstances ; the poor might not only b$ 
as well provided for ; but a great saving 
would in a few years accrue, This might, 
be held at the disposal of Parliament, by aq. 
annual account, arid exposition regularly laid, 
before them ; and the sum expended on 
schools, cottages with land, or in any manner 
for the benefit of the poor, that might be 
thought -calculated to augment ffyeii 4 truer 



comforts, and diminish the average number 
of the chargeable. 

r § 52. Should it be found at any time, that 
the sum raised upon this plan, was insuffi- 
cient for the purpose of supporting the poor 
in times of ordinary plenty ; there would be 
every reason to suppose, either that the de- 
mand for labour was diminishing, a circum- 
stance which might easily be ascertained by 
other means ; or that the profits of property 
were not fairly rated ; but that an increase 
had taken place in them, which had been 
overlooked. The conduct to be adopted 
therefore would be, not as at present to lay 
a still heavier charge on those already rated, 
but to search for such, as had unfairly avoided 
contributing their proper share *. 

§ 53. This further advantage would arise 
from such a limitation : that though it could 
never interfere with the production of peo- 
ple, and their support, in any proportion, 
which experience has shewn it possible that 

f 

a demand for their labour should exist ; yet 
it would act as a kind of political barometer, 

* If these are not to be found, application shotild.be 
rnade to Parliament to enlarge the average rate. 
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giving timely notice of any approach towards 
a decline in the growing prosperity of the 
country; which would be a signal to the 
Government to set about adopting means 
congenial to its altered situation. It would 
no doubt give this notice by introducing a 
degree of distress among the poor : but the 
distress would not arise from the laws, but 
from the altered circumstances of the coun- 
try, with which the existence of the Poor 
Laws has no concern : it must take place in 
every society sinking from prosperity, and 
losing its usual resources of industry ; as has 
been exemplified in the case of Spain cited 
in the early part of this Inquiry. For as the 
resources of labour in a country do not, ex- 
cept in the case of conquest, cease all at 
once; but by a gradual depression of cir- 
cumstances, introducing a change of habits, 
manners, and modes of employment ; it 
follows that it must be the work of some 
generations : and the greater or less degree 
of population, when it first enters upon this 
calamitous career, will not accelerate its de- 
scent at all. Nor will a larger proportion 
of the people be affected by it ; though cer- 
tainly more individuals, than if the country 
were thinly peopled ; which is tantamount to 

A A 
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Saying it had never risen to apy height? of 
prosperity *, A contagious disease will carry 
off more lives in- a large family, than in a 
small one ; but that does not appear a good 
reason against enjoying, as far as possible, 
the comforts arising from such a family. 
The inflictions of Providence, either on fa* 
milies or nations, must be borne with pa- 
tience, with all their concomitant evife ; we 
must not despise or reject its benefits, through 
a fear that they may be followed by a reverse: 
but we may reasonably take every precaution 
to warn us of its approach ; that if it should 
arrive, we may have the consolation of re- 
flecting upon the small share our own lazi- 
ness and apathy had in its production, 

§ 34. The great difficulty, in the limit* 
at ion of the poor's rate to a certain average 
-rate in the pound, would arise from a con- 
templation of the condition of the poor in 
times of scarcity, when a larger sum would 
?io doubt be necessary. An attempt has al- 
ready been made to shew, that measures, 

* • 

* According to the system of society, which has existed 
in Europe for some centuries ; it seems absolutely necessary 
to the high prosperity of a powerful country, that it should 
t>e populous, 
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which in" ordinary times are productive > of 
good effects, should not be rejected, because 
they do not contain, what no single one 
possibly can, an inherent principle to coun- 
teract extraordinary accidents : but these last; 
should rather be the subject of other, and 
extraordinary regulations. The calamity 
above alluded to does not often afflict thi* 
country : if the measures recommended for 
the encouragement of agriculture, and bring* 
ing more land into cultivation, by peasants 
advanced in life, were adopted, there is rea- 
son to hope it would occur still less often ; 
and when it did, perhaps the resource, pointed 
out from the colonies, might go far to coun« 
teract its effects in raising the price of corn 
to a very exorbitant height. But as, notwiths- 
tanding all human precautions, the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of another scarcity 
would still exist ; it is humbly recommended 
that in such a case, the deficiency in the 
supply from the rates, should be made up 
from the general produce of the other taxes ; 
or of new ones laid on by Parliament for 
the following year, to continue for that year 
only*. 

# It is well known, that in the late scarcities, the poor's 
rates in some places exceeded thirty- shillings in the pound 

A A 2 
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§ 55. By these means the regular opera-' 
tion of the rates would not be interfered with: 
and the evil, by pressing home upon the at- 
tention of the Government, and requiring 
the aid of a specific measure to counteract 
it, would be more likely to be had in re- 
membrance after the danger was over ; than 
when a resource is known to be at hand, 
that interferes much less immediately with 
the operations of Government; though its 
ultimate effects on the best interests of the 
people are most pernicious. 

§ 50. With respect to the fidelity, with 
which this parliamentary fund would be ap- 
plied ; it must be considered first, that since 
it would equally come from the pockets of 
the people, all would be equally interested 
in seeing that it was not abused: and se- 
condly, that it would not be difficult to lay 
down certain rules, drawn from the acknow- 
ledged wants of the poor, and the means 
adopted for supplying them, by which it 
would be generally known, what portion 
of relief each individual applying for it, would 

on the rack-rent ; in many they exceeded 90s. in the pound ; 
a circumstance, which should it often recur, could not &il 
entirely to annihilate agriculture in those place*, 
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be entitled to : therefore any partiality, or 
favour would easily be discovered, and could 
not fail to become public. 

* 

§ 57. Finally, if Parliament voted a supply 
for this specific purpose, it would have a 
more acknpwledged right to regulate the 
detail of its expenditure. . It might enact, 
what portion of relief should be given in 
substitutes, what in money : and by framing 
positive laws upon the subject; which the 
magistrates would be bound to use every 
exertion in executing, and the people feel 
a necessity of submitting to, would produce 
many advantages. At present, from the de- 
pendance of the nature of the relief to be 
bestowed, on the will of the parish officers, 
and magistrates, who are constantly within 
reach of the clamour of those applying * ; 

* Jn order to meet sentimental objections, it is proper 
perhaps to observe, that this interference with the habits, 
and propensities of the people, and with their perfect freedom 
of living as they please, is only recommended as a choice 
of evils, to be exclusively adopted during the temporary 
pressure of a scarcity; in which situation (as in a town 
during a siege) every individual is bound to submit, (and it 
is the duty of die governors to oblige them, so to do,) to all 
private inconvenience, which can be shewn to be for the 
public good. Undo nhfrl j te the interference should not be 
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any regulation, which clasheb at all with 
.Iheir prejudices, and antipathy immwli- 
ately raises such an outcry, accompanied 
with bewailings of the injury done to them, 
ind of the selfishness of their superiors ; that 
few> if any, within hearing of so imidh 
:cbmptaiiit, have firmness to persevere in so 
, unpopular a cdurse ; however convinced they 
' rmay be of its general, and individual utility. 
Yet if Pariiament, maturely deliberating upon 
the best evidence that could be brought be- 
fore it, and less likely to be influenced by 
popular clamour without doors, should enact 
-positive *egulatidri$ upon, the subject; the 
•magistrates would have it in their power to 
iky, (as they ate now often obliged to do, 
.when the people are discontented with the 
operation of the laws,) that they had no 
discretion; that they were bound only to 
execute what the wisdom of the Legislature 
had enacted. The consequence would be, 
as it has hitherto been on all similar occa- 
sions, that the people, feeling a confidence 
in the collective ivi^fib, and integrity of 

confined to the habits of the poor only, but extend equally 
to all ranks, and persons; who whether in -luxury, or in 
manufactures, consume that, which, if such use wef§ 
prohibited, would add to the general stock of protisi.ona. 
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their representatives, would be convinced of 
the necessity; would submit to it; and when 
the straggle was over with their pride and 
prejudice, and they set about heartily to 
make the most of the materials of their 
food ; and to interest themselves sincerely 
in the expedients provided by their superiors 
in skill, and ingenuity for that purpose; the 
actual pressure of a scarcity of grain would 
not only be less felt ; but habits of domestic, 
and culinary economy would be adopted, 
extending the amelioration of their condition 
to distant generations. There is every tea- 
son to suppose, that the expedients recom- 
mended by humane, and adopted by pru- 
dent and well-disposed individuals, in the 
late scarcities, have operated this way to a 
considerable extent. 

§ 58. If the facts contained in this chapter 
are true, and the arguments drawn from 
them fairly established^ this alternative seems 
to be the sum of the whole : — Whether it be 
better, by dividing the burthen of the poor's 
rates throughout the whole profits of the 
community, to enable it to proceed increasing 
in prosperity to the utmost extent of its 
means, without injury or danger to any par- 

A a 4 
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ticular part, and through it to the whole ; 
or, by shutting our eyes to the rottenness of 
the present system/ and to the inevitable 
mischiefs which it is gradually introducing ; 
to suffer one half of the community to go 
on prospering at the expense of the other, 
till, by its entire ruin, a mortal bl6w is given 
to the general welfare. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* 

mECAPITUJ-ATION AND CONCLUSION. 

§ l. If the object for which this Inquiry 
was undertaken, be at all attained ; some of 
those, who have attentively perused it, may 
perhaps be convinced ; that in the state in 
which England, and the rest of Europe have 
existed since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and most emphatically in the present times • 
any attempt to improve the state of society, 
by the introduction of other preventive checks 
to population, than those which have actually 
arisen from the state of the demand for 
labour, would have just so far tended to check 
its prosperity. If such checks had actually 
been imposed, to the extent of keeping the 
population, in all cases, down to the level of 
the supply of food grown on the soil, we 
should at this moment probably have beeii 
swallowed up by the common enemy, among 
the second rate powers of Europe ; which 
ijank, taking the extent of our territory, and 
its natural productions only into considera- 
tion, is the highest to which we could reason- 
ably have aspired. 
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§ 2. They will likewise perhaps entertain 
little doubt, that by neglecting, in compliance 
•frith such a system of poliqy, the peculiar 
means which Nature has bestowed upon us, 
to place ourselves upon a level with, others, 
who from situation or superior extent of 
territory, may, with good policy and safety, 
make agriculture the sol6 measure, and 
foundation of their population ; we should 
wantonly have thrown away the sword ahd 
buckler suited to our natural strength ; and 
by foolishly attempting to wield the arms of 
the giant, have presented ourselves in fact 
fcn easy prey to his overgrown strength. 
Whereas by a moderate share of foresight, 
and alacrity, in availing ourselves of such 
means as were placed within our reach, and 
best calculated for pur peculiar use, we have 
not only defended ourselves from all attacks 
of a superior force, but have raised the energy 
of our country, to a par with the physical 
strength of the greatest of our rivals. 

§ 3. If such a situation has been in times 
past, and now is, necessary to our safety ; we 
have little reason to think, that in those aboul 
to follow, that necessity will become less 
imperative. In the arduoua contest for £xisl> 
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fciwite, Which, though it has already continued 
twelve years, we may yet be said (compara- 
tively) to be but just entering upon; engaged 
as we must be with our single strength ap- 
posed to that of almost all Europe, directed 
•fey consummate skiU pointed with inveterate 
rancour; it is still more important, that a 
redundant population, and. the power which 
accompanies it, should be cultivated to the 
utmost. If our inveterate enemy can afford 
to lose seven men to our erne in war, and yet 
retjiin a sufficient foree for his oth^r purpose?, 
are not we imperatively called upon to u$£ tbe 
most strenuous exertions, both in absolutely 
diminishing as far as possible so great a dis- 
parity in numbers ; and in providing the moft 
effectual means financial and political, for 
preventing our solitary one from comiqginto 
.contact with his seven? Since the neglect 
of such precaution would be placing rather 
too much reliance on the vulgar opinion i>f 
the number of foreigners, for whom otle 
Englishman is a match. 

§ 4. If a commanding navy be necessary 
for this purpose, and that is derived from .a 
flourishing commerce ; this again .from ex- 
tended manufactures; these from a redundant 
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population; and this last from the Poor Laws; 
the deduction which proves those laws to be 
instrumental to the public safety, though 
long, is not the less just and indisputable. 

§ 5. How few of us do not recollect in oar 
own time many opportunities, in which 20 
or 30,ooo men, more than could be found for 
the purposes of war, would have been of the 
greatest service } and thrown in at a critical 
period, might have turned the fortune of a 
war, and saved the country? Those, who 
have traced the progress of our commerce, 
and manufactures with diligence, must have 
had the same cause to regret the necessary 
renunciation of civil advantages, which have 
presented themselves for acceptance. If 
the existence of a redundant population 
would have prevented these disappointments, 
how much reason have we now to obviate 
their recurrence, by giving every assistance to 
the Poor Laws ; which are one great instru- 
ment, by which such a population is created? 

§ 6. In truth, besides the experience of 
the benefits arising from the Poor Laws at 
home in past and present times ; we miy 
collect further evidence of their utility* or 
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rather absolute necessity to the full pursuit 
of prosperity in other countries, which find 
a great and increasing demand for their manu- 
factures. The present method of supporting 
the poor in Scotland is a signal instance of 
this : in the country villages, where little 
alteration has taken place in their ancient 
employments, and habits, they are supported 
(as in England before the 43d Eliz.) by 
voluntary contributions at the church : but 
wherever manufactures have spread them- 
selves to any extent, an assessment very 
similar to that in England has taken place, 
because it has been found necessary; and 
will no doubt be extended over the whole 
country with the extension of commerce, . 
3nd manufactures. That the Scotch, an 
acute nation, remarkable for industry, and 
economy, should have adopted such a system, 
with their eyes open to all the accusations of 
inconvenience, and impolicy, which have 
been laid to its charge in the neighbouring 
country; seems a pregnant proof, both of 
the necessity of some such institution in 
their actual state of society; and of their 
conviction, that the operation of the Poor 
JLawsvjs not necessarily attended with those 
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Arils, so often complained of, as arising fibsj 
their nature, and principles* 

§ 7. With respect to the manufacturing 
parts of Ireland, various opinions have, (it 
is believed,) existed among the politicians of 
that country^ as to the expediency of esta- 
blishing a legal provision for the poor. The 
Subject would be too diffuse for discussion in 
this place : we may safely however venture 
to assert, that, in point of humanity, a 
reasonable provision for the old, who have 
laboured in a country, where a redundant 
population, {produced by peculiar circum- 
stances of food, and climate,) prevents wages 
from being high enough, to enable a labourer 
with a family to make provision for old age, 
tUnAd not but be desirable. But in a political 
view of encouragement to population, the 
statesmen of that country would perhaps be 
better engaged, in producing habits of in- 
dustry, and providing employment for those, 
already brought into existence by the plenty 
of food, and mildness of the climate, in 
parts where no manufactures exist ; or in 
bringing that population to places where they 
ean find employment ; than in encouraging 
new generations in these latter places* In 
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short, Ireland does not, upon the whole* 
aeem yet to have arrived at that pitch of 
improvement, either in habits, manners, 
civilization, or demand for labour, as not; to 
leave a considerable surplus of people, (cre&ted 
by peculiar circumstances,) fully sufficient &t 
?uch extraordinary demands, as may probably 
eccur for some years *. . 

.. §,8. But the Poor Laws, in th» part of 
their operation, are here unnecessary, because 
their place is supplied by the plenty of pota- 
toes, the absence of severe seasons, !aqd the 
sijnple manners of the people. The £r«fc 
enabling them to rear large families with 
ease; the second to rear them in cafcin^ 
which in richer countries would scarcely 
deserve the names of habitations + ; and tl# 
third preventing them from feeling wants* 

* The author has however been informed, that of fou* 
regiments, for the raising of which in Ireland, letters of 
service were granted at the breaking out of this wrfr td 
officers of great family interest there, tkree only could hi 
completed. This is an insulated feet; but if many mom 
of the same nature should occur, they would go far tq 
coptradict the conclusion stated in the text. 

4* These observations are meant to apply exclusively to 
the more wild, and uncivilized parts of Ireland ; the westenij 
and north-western districts* 
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which, were the comforts of life, as they 
exist in more civilized places, exposed to 
their observation, they could not avoid being 
affected by. So that there is every reason 
to believe, as civilization and industry are 
toore widely spread throughout Ireland, (and 
let us hope that England will not be selfish, 
or niggardly in affording the means of their 
being so ;) some legal provision for the poor 
may here likewise become necessary in point 
of policy. 

§ 0. Those who agree in the opinions laid 
down in the second, and third chapters of 
this Inquiry, and are convinced of the policy 
of the Pbor Laws, may yet perhaps hesitate, 
fts to the expediency, and practicability of the 
Kieans, humbly offered for their improvement 
in the foregoing chapters. 

§ 10. Supposing the general good policy 
of the laws to be admitted, it is not appre- 
hended that much difference of opinion can 
exist, with respect to the expediency of the 
greater part of the improvements suggested. 
It is humbly conceived by the author, to be 
established for the most part on such incon- 
trovertible general grounds, that nothing he 
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can further say will add to their force ; they 
are therefore left with all due deference, to 
the consideration of the public. 

§11. But with respect to their practica- 
bility, a few more words may perhaps be 
necessary. It is admitted that such parts of 
the improvements suggested, as relate to the 
employment, management, and relief of the 
poor, would introduce considerable alterations 
in the present practice ; must therefore clash 
with the usual routine of business ; interfere 
with fixed habits, and prejudices, and perhaps 
with the interests of some few, who draw a 
plentiful harvest out of the public purse, by 
the uncertainty and ineflicacy of the present 
system. It is natural likewise that those, 
who have grown old in the present practice> 
who have taken pains to inform themselves 
accurately of its various bearings, and in- 
tricacies ; and who have thought their labour 
to be thereby concluded, should feel a re- 
luctance to any innovation* 

§ 12. If this constitute impracticability, 
no doubt the objection is established. But 
if, from a cool consideration of the measures 
proposed, there appear in them nothing in- 
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consistent with liberty, justice, industry, 
morality, the safety of the constitution, or 
with any other essential blessing, the en- 
dangering of which may fairly give a good, 
and hooesjt citizen an utter aversion to lend- 
ing any fraqd in their execution ; if on the 
contrary they have a tendency to promote, 
and enlarge those blessings; it seems very 
certain that it is not the measures proposed, 
but the minds jqfmen, that should be accused 
pf being impracticable. And having reduce*} 
the objection to its proper bearing, nothing 
remains to render the improvements feasible, 
but the prpduction of a general conviction 
on the minds of men, that they would to? 
consulting their own true interests, in making 
a sacrifice df old habits, and prejudices, iq 
favour of a more eligible system. If the 
arguments in favour of such a system are 
irresistible, it seems only necessary to spread , 
th$ gieneral knowledge of those arguments 
as yridely as possible, in order to produce 
such a conviction : for though many wrong- 
headed men do certainly exist in the world ; 
3«d the pride a freeborn Englishman, is* apt 
to take in maintaining such opinions, as his 
Jiumqur, , or caprice may dictate, does not 
render t^e number smaller here than else- 
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tyhejQe ; yet <m great questions of politics, it 
has generally been found only necessary, to 
reduce the true line of policy to the level of 
the plain understanding of a. man of common 
sense, in order to procure its general adop- 
tion, and support* 

§ 13* This necessity of satisfying the public* 
rpind as to the degree of interest the people 
have in every public measure, is one of the 
firmest bonds of our liberty, and prosperity. 

§ i4. The foregoing reasoning applies with 
the same force, to the equal distribution of 
the burthen of the poor's rate, throughout 
the property of the community. If the 
arjgumehts in favour of the* measure are such, 
as to produce a conviction upon the mind/ 
that general and individual prosperity depends 
upon its adoption; and if those arguments' 
were widely disseminated ; there is reason to 
hope it Would be finally embraced, and that 
every man would heartily lend a hand in itist 
execution. It is, in the humble opinion of 
the author, the " sine qud non," not only of 
the continuance of the laws, but of any 
J^iOpe, which the country may reasofc^bly h^ve, 
qx a prosperous continuance to jdistant ages. 
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It is an improvement in the Poor Laws, irf 
comparison of which all others are of trifling 
importance ; since its neglect strikes at the 
Very root of the means by which all others 
must be effected. It is as necessary to the 
free operation of those laws, as the restoration 
of a paralytic, side is, to the free activity of 
the human body. There is certainly nothing 
essentially impracticable in any part of it; 
but as the immediate interests of a large 
number of persons would be apt to stand in 
the way of conviction ; as it requires more 
patience than many possess, to follow, and 
give proper weight in their, minds to. the 
arguments, which prove the moral certainty 
of a future benefit, arising from the sacrifice 
of present advantages; it is very possible 
that the greatest pains taken to. disseminate 
those, pointing out the true line of . policy 
on this subject, may not secure its adoption, 
before the evil becomes too fatally^ltanng, 
without some little violence to the feelings, 
and wishes of that part of the community at 
present exempted. ... 

§ 15. The power in the Legislature of im- 
posing this violence, subject to the control 
of the people, after the lapse of a period of 
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years, sufficient to give them time to reflect 
upon the consequences ; and to perceive the 
advantages secured to them by the better 
judgment of their representatives, against 
their own froward wills ; is the strongest 
pledge of the continuance of our liberty ; 
which would otherwise, by degenerating into 
licentiousness, at once destroy itself, and 
ruin the general prosperity, 

§ 16. But one more argument seems now 
necessary to be noticed before the close of 
this work. It may be said, that though 
the reasoning used, and measures recom- 
mended in the course of it, may suit very 

# 

well with our present situation, or as long 
as we continue increasing in prosperity ; what 
would be the case in a reverse of fortune ? 
In what manner would a redundant popula- 
tion prepared for a future demand operate, 
should that demand never arrive ? If our 
commerce, and manufactures should be 
checked, excluded from the Continent by 
foreign rivalship, or violence ; . and from 
more distant markets by interference with 
our naval power ; would not the population, 
so carefully cherished for these purposes, be 
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a dead weight upon the society^ and thecoma 
our weakness rather than our strength; ginfce 
without employment we could not possibly 
maintain them to advantage ? 

§ 17. The author, being solely anxious for 
the discovery of truth, is far from tvishing 
to represent his arguments as of more general 
application, than a strict examination of thetu 
will warrant. He is perfectly ready to ad- 
mit, (as indeed he has rtiore than once in 
the course of the work,) that, supposing the 
country could exist in such a retrograde state 
of society, the system of policy he has re- 
commended would be altogether friisplaced ; 
that it is precisely for such a sithAtiori that 
the opposite system, (which he has humfcly 
endeavoured to shew would be m its wrong 
place at present,) is peculiarly calculated. Not 
that, in this country, It would evfer be Aefces* 
sary to apply any rigorous artificial checks 
to population ; because the severity Of the 
cold seasons, the freedom bf the constitu- 
tion, arid the habits of the peoplfc, would of 
themselves produce a sufficient check, to 
prevent the more horrible ones of starving, 
child-murder, and others, which we are ih- 
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formed take place in more genial c&teatev 
and more uncivilized societies *• 

§18* But it requires no great degree of; 
intuition to perceive, that in any situation 
in which Europe can possibly exist for somd, 
ages to come, the occurrence of such mis- > 
fortunes as those enumerated in tl*6 last 
section but one, would not <mly introduce 
the inconveniences there stated, but wtmW; 
.strike at the very root of our existence; that) 
supposing them possible, is supposing out; 

• 
• 

* An ingenious friend of the author's has favoured hint 
with the following observations. " Tacitus, speaking of. 
the manners of the* Germans, says ' Numerum liberorura 
* finire nefas.' If he means, that it was unlawful aniong 
that people to destroy their children , the practice must 
have been pretty general among the nations with winch the" 
Romans -were acquainted, to have made the author think; 
the absence of it, among those he was describing worthy 
of historical notice. The zoant of the practice in any nation 
would never be mentioned by a modern historian, the' 
existence of it certainly would." This remorfihg, which is> 
very fair, seents to justify a supposition* that in the warmer 
climates of Europe, with- which Tacitus was chiefly ac- 
quainted, child-murder might have been practised; but that 
in the colder and more northern situation of Germany, 
some cause existed, independent of the state of society, 
which prevented the necessity of the barbarous custom ; 
which cause was probably the climate. 

BB4 
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absolute ruin, and annihilation, as an inde- 
pendent power. It is supposing the enemy 
not only in possession of the immediate 
means of coming into contact with us, by 
the intervention of a superior navy, but 
likewise of the resources which alone can 
enable us hereafter to gather sufficient force 
financial and political, for resisting his ag- 
gressions/ by the possession of our colonial 
markets, and the consequent exclusion of 
our ships and manufactures from them : and 
this after he has declared *, that he will 
make no peace with England, till he has 
deprived her of the means of disturbing the 
tranquillity of the Continent any more. That 
is, (to strip the sentence of the false jargon 
in which it is enveloped,) till we are reduced 
to such a state of financial, and political 
weakness, as not only to be unable to assist 
others in checking the career of his inordi- 
nate ambition; but, as a natural conse- 
quence, to afford ourselves an easy prey ; 
and the last, but most grateful trophy to his 
triumph over the liberty, and independence 
of the civilized world. 



* In a proclamation of Napoleon to his army in Ger- 
many the 28th Oct. 1806, 
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§ ig. In such a state of degradation, the 
addition of the. evils arising from a redundant 
population, and decreasing demand for la-' 
hour, would add but a* drop in the cup of 
our misery. To throw away the advantages , 
of that population now, for fear of its con-?,; 
sequences in such a reverse, appears not less 
absurd, than to refuse the remedy which may 
cure an illness, for fear it should disfigure 
the corpse, supposing death to ensue. 

§ 20. The only true criterion of the po- . 
licy, or impolicy of the system recom- 
mended, seems to be this : Does it, or does 
it not tend to place us more upon a level 
with the natural power, and resources of the 
enemies and rivals, with whom we have to 
contend ? If the population produced by the 
Poor Laws be a powerful engine, which* 
operated upon by our free constitution, and 
assisted by our geographical position, abso- 
lutely forces us to be an industrious nation, 
and consequently to possess those various 
resources, and extensive acquisitions, whigh. 
our natural situation alone, without an ex- 
tended industry, and redundant population, , 
could never have procured; it is appre^ 
bended, that this their operatioais fully su^ 
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ficient to etfdear them to eVeiy friend df his 
counter ; even though be may be convinced, '■ 
that tfaey might add to tbe Weight of tfce flffl, 
shoiild Providence, notwithstanding otir best 
e&e*ttoi*s for preservation, decree that ffcejr 
shall yet be fruitless. 

§21. We are not to suppose however, 
that any such decree has passed. The idea 
sometimes entertained, that the! present head 
of the French Government is an instrument 
in the hands of Providence for softie parti- 
cular purpose, should be received with great 
cauttoft. The utmdst care should be taken 
ttot to confound it with any fetality iti his 
destinies ; which must have a decided ten* 
deney to paralyze the efforts it is every oneV 
duty to male for his country, by the con** 
sideration, that what is decreed by Provi- 
dence tatmot be resisted, ' 

§ 22. That ftmt extraordinary mat* is the 
instrtrffletft, m the hands of his Maker, to 
jmnisfi selfishness, national cowardice, trea- 
chery, irregular atid unprincipled aittbifibn; 
we have seen By the ease, with which he has 
Converted those badf passions, in the bieastt* 
of the TOrfou* gbvemraeirts he hw fc*d » 
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contend vtrith, to their mutual and alternate 
destruction. And what is this but an eflfefct, 
cm A large scale, of the ordinary operation 
of Divine Justice? which often punishes the 
guilty through the very instruments, by 
which they had promised themselves to reap 
thfc harvest of their crimes. 



§ 23. But as we may hope, and ii 
considering the nature of our political insti- 
tutions, may presume to assert, that no such 
imputations can attach to us, (at least in a- 
national point of view;) theire is no reason 
to suppose we shall be found such an easy 
prey. Nor would it deservedly incur the 
iteproach of unreasonable confidence, 18 ^«* 
press an opinion, formed from the different 
condition of the virtues, morals, and politi- 
cal institutions of England, and its great 
rival, that the former is destined, (if tree to- 
itself, and active in taking advantage of the 
means bestowed for that purpose,) ultimately 
to triumph over the latter.. 

§ 24. Let this consideration then gW* n* 
confidence ; let us have recourse td no half- 
measures, whfch, in a contest ^toith an fenemy 
trfeo scorns thetn, can only Wad* to destttte- 
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tion ; but," by ; boldly seizing, and • pressing- 
to the utmost, . all advantages that offer, let 
us look to them as our only stay ! convinced, 
that compromise is out of the question ; 
and, as every manly mind must do, when 
that is the case, let us firmly resolve upon 
resistance, if necessary, to the very last hour 
of ruin. The height of boldness is in such a 
case the height of prudence. - ■ " 

§ 25. Let us throw aside party prejudices, 
and party feelings; that every man, willing 
and able to serve his country in this arduous 
crisis, may be placed in the situation best 
suited to his abilities. There is enough to 
do for all ; and if contracted minds, and 
petty jealousies, are permitted to prevent our 
turning the talents given us to the best 
account, we shall not even deserve to be 
saved. ' 

* » 

§26. Above all, let every class of society, 
and every individual in each class, cast away 
the narrow selfishness, that would confine 
advantages, -> which ought to expand them- 
selves throughout the whole community, to 
their own particular order, or - profession : 
su^re .nothing, can be more evident, than that 
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i ■ 

the prosperity of one part, of the community* 
prosecuted at the expense of the other', can- 
not but ultimately tend to the ruin of both; • 

■ : T ■ ' ^ 

""§ 27. By -the practice of these virtues, we 
shall be able to make the most of our re- 
sources* And with dye encouragement to 
the cultivation of thirty millions of acres, 
still untouched in the three kingdoms ; upon 
which to raise food, and raw materials ; 

With manufactures, into which those raw 
materials may be Wrought up, to any extent 
for which a demand may arise ; 

With a navy, to defend our own shores, 
and transport those manufactures to the im- 
portant colonies, in all parts of the world, 
to which we must hereafter look, as the 
markets for the produce of our land and 
labour; and 

With the assistance of the Poor Laws* to 
keep up a redundant population always ready 
to seize, and make the most of such new 
resources as may offer ; 
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The British empire may yet flourish ta 
ages, when France, and its barbarous glories 
shall be forgotten; and the three United 
Kingdoms, compared with the nations of 
Europe, which have passed away in the last 
few centuries, 

" Invicte geates se sterna in feeder* mittant.*' 



THE END. 



6, GomitL, Printer, Little Queen Strcetr 
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